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FORE^VORD 


Ik 1909* G. Stanley Hall Invited me to Clark UnlveTsity* 
in Worcester^ to give the first lectures on psychoanalysis, lo 
the sa m e yeafp Dr* Brill pubti^d the first of his Iransla- 
tions of my writingSp which were soon followed by further 
ones. If psychoaoalysb oow plays a r 51 e in American intel¬ 
lectual hfe^ or If it does so in the futurCp a large part of Lhb 
result will have to be attributed to this and other activities 
of Dr* BriUb. 

HLs first translaticn of The of Dfcorns ap¬ 

peared in 1913, Since theOj much has taken place in the 
world, and much has been changed in our views about the 
neuro$e$. Thb book, with the new contribution to psychol¬ 
ogy which surprised the world when tt was published 
(1900)1 remains essentially unaltered. It contains, even ac¬ 
cording to my present-day judgment, the most v^uabk of 
all the discoveries it has been my good fortune to make- 
insight such as this tails to one's lot but once m a lifetime. 


Vienna, 


Fa^UD 
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THE SClEJ<(Tlfl€ UTERATURE OF 
DREAM^PROBLEMS {VP TO 1900) 


In th^ following pages» I shall demcmstrate liiat there is a 
psychological Ledioiqtie which makes it possible to Interpret 
dreams, and that on the application of this technique^ 
dream will reveal ilself as a ps>'chologlca] slructiire^ full of sig- 
nihcancej and one which may he assigned! to a specific place in 
the psychic activities of the waking state. Further^ I shall en¬ 
deavor to elucidate the processes which underlie the strangeness 
and obscurity of dreams^ and to deduce from ih^ processes the 
nature of the psychic forces whose conflict or co-operation is re- 
spoosible for our dreams. This done, my investigation will ter- 
minater es it will have reached the point where the problem of 
the dream merges into more comprehensive problems^ and to 
solve these, we must have recourse to material of a different kind. 

I shall begin by giving a short account of the views of earlier 
writers on this subject and of the status of the dream-problem 
in contemporary science; since in the course of this trealisfiii 1 
shall not often have occasion to refer to either. In spite of thou¬ 
sands of years of endeavorj^ UttJe progress has been made in the 
sdentlhc understanding of dreams. This fact has been so univer¬ 
sally acknowledged by previous writers on the subject that it 
seems hardly necessary to quote individual opinions. The reader 
will find, in many stimulating observations, and plenty of inter¬ 
esting material relating to our subject, but little or nothing that 
concerns the true nature of the dream, or that solves defioitely 
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any of Its ertigmas. The educated laymn, of course, knows even 
less of the matter. 

The conception of the dream that was held in prehistoric ogfts 
by priniilive peoples^ and the iufluence which it may have ex- 

erted on the formation of their concepiion^ of the univeisoj and 
of the soul, is a theme of such great interest that it is only with 
rductance that 1 refrain from dealing with it in these pages, 1 
vrill refer the reader to the well-known works of Sir John Lub¬ 
bock (Lord Avebury), Herbert Spencer, E. B. Tylor and other 
writers; 1 will only add that we shall not realize the importance 
of these problems and speculations until we hare completed 
the last of dream interpretation that lies before us. 

A reminiscence of the concept of the dream that was held in 
primitive times seems to underlie the evaluation of ih* dream 
which was curtent among the peoples of classical antiquity.^ 
They took it for granted that dreams were related to the world 
of the supemaiuraJ beings in whom they believed, and that they 
brought mspirations from the gods and demons. Moreover, it 
appeared to them that dreams must serve a special purpose in 
respect of the dreamer; that, as a rule, they predicted the future. 
The extraordinary variations in the content of dreams, and in 
the impressions which they produced on the dreamer, made it, of 
course, very difficult to formulate a coherent conception of them, 
and necessitated manifold differeotialions and group-formations, 
aooording to their value and reliability. The valuation of dreams 
by the individual philosophers of antiquity naturally depended 
on the importance which they were prepared to attribute to 
mantidsni in general. 

In the two works of Aristotle in which there is mention of 
dreams, they ate already regarded as constituting a problem of 
psychology. We are told that the dream is not god-sent, that 
it is not of divine but of daimonic origin. For nature is really 
daimonic, not divine; that is to say, the dream is not a su^r- 
natural revelation, but U subject to the laws of the human spirit, 
which has, of course, a kinship with the divine. The dream is 
defined as the psychic activity of the sleeper, inasmuch as he is 

^ Tbj ^oUcwiIl^ remarks are bsued on Buthseft&diDti'^s careful c^yi Tfojfm 
wnd Tratiirideutmg m 
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asleep, AristoUe was acquainted wilh some of the characteristics 
of ihc dream-life; for esample, be knew that a dream converts 
the slight sensations perceived in sleep into intense sensations 
{*‘DRe imagines that one is walking through fire, and feels hot, 
if this or that part of the body becomes only quite slightly 
warm”}, which led him to condude that dreams might easily 
betray to Lbe physician the first indications of an incipient physi¬ 
cal change which escaped observation during the day.® 

As has been said, those writers of antiquity who preceded 
Aristotle did not regard the dream as a product of the dreaming 
psyche, but as an inspiration of divine origin, and in ancient 
times, the two opposing tendendes which we shall find through¬ 
out the ages in respect of the evaluation of the dream-life, were 
already perceptible. The ancients distinguished between the 
true and valuable dreams which were sent to the dreamer as 
warnings, or to foretell future events, and the vain, fraudulent 
and empty dreams, whose object was to misguide him nr lead him 
to destruction. 

The pre-scientific conception of the dream w-hkh obtained 
among the ancients was, of course, in perfect keeping with their 
general conception of the universe, which was accustomed to 
project as an estemal reality that which possessed reality only 
in the life of the psyche. Further, it accounted for the main 
impression made upon the waking life by the morning memory 
of the dream; for in this memory the dream, as compared with 
the rest of the psychic content, seenis to be something alien, 
coming, as it were, from another world, it would be an error to 
suppose that the theory of the supernatural origin of dreams 
lacks followers even in our own times; for quite apart from 
pietislic and mystical writers — who cling, as they are perfectly 
justified in doing, to the remnants of the once predominant 
realm of the supernatural until these remnants have been swept 
away by scientific explanation—we not infrequently find that 
quite inteDigent persons, who in other respects are averse to 
anything of a romantic nature, go so far as to base their reli^ous 
belief in the existence and co-operation of superhuman spiritual 

* The rtlitiflnaihip dreams and disease b dificiused by Hippocrates 

in a chapLiir of hb fciinnUS work. 
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powers on tbe inesplicabie nature of the phenomena of dreams 
(Hafiner)* The validity ascribed to the dream life by cettmn 
schools of philosophy—for ex^ple, by the school of ScheUing— 
is a distinct reniiitisamceof tbe Ltndjsputed belief in the divuiity 
of dreams which prevailed in antiquity; and for some IhinkerSt 
the man tic or prophetic power of dreams is still a subject of 
debate. This is due to the fact that tbe explanations attempted 
by psychology are too inadequate to cope with the accunuilated 
material however strangly the scientihe Uuitkef may feel that 
such superstitious doctrines $boiiid be repudiatedn. 

To write a history of our scientific knowledge of the dream 
prohlem is extremely difficultj because, valuable though this 
knowledge tnay be in certain respects^ no real prepress fn a deh- 
nite direction b as yet discerttible. No real foundatioii of veri^ 
bed residis has hitherto been estabJbhed on which future inves¬ 
tigators might exmlinue to build. Every new author approaches 
the same problems afresh;, And from the ii-cry beginning. If I 
were to enumerate such authors in chronologic^ order, giving a 
survey of tbe opinions which each has held concerning the prob¬ 
lems of the dream, 1 should be quite unable to druw a clear and 
complete picture Of the present state of our knowledge on the 
subject. I have therefore preferred to base my method of treat¬ 
ment on ihetnes rather than on autbots, and in attempting the 
solution of each problem of the dream, 1 shall dte the material 
found in the liteniture of the subject. 

But as I have not succeeded in mastering the whole of this Jit- 
erature—for it is widely dispersed and interwoven with the lit- 
emture of other subjects—I must ask my readers to rest content 
with my survey as it stands, provided that no fund^ental fact 
or important point of view has been overlooked. 

In a to a later German edition^ ike aMth&r adds: 

1 shall have to justify mj'^lf for not extending my summaiy 
of the literature of dream problems to cover the period between 
first appearance of this book and the pubbcatlon of the second 
edition. This justibcaliDn may not setm very satislattory to the 
reader^ none the to me it was decisive. The mouves which 
induced me to summarize the treatment of dreaim in the liter* 
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ature of tliit subject have been eduiusted by the foregoing iniro- 
duction; to have continued this would have cost me a great deal 
of effort and would not have been particularly useful or instruc- 
tim For the interval in question — a period of nine years—has 
yielded nothing new or Suable as regards the corLceptlon of 
dreaxns, either in actual material or in novel points of view. In 
most of the literature which has appeared since the publicatioii 
of my own work^ the latter has not been mecLtioned or discu^^sed; 
it haSj of coujsep receiv'cd the least attention from the so-called 
"research workers oti dreams^*’ wrho have thus afforded a brib 
liant e:3£arnp1e of the aversion to learning anything new so char¬ 
acteristic of the scientist. *'Lcs savants s&nt pas oirkm/* 
said the scoffer^ Anatole France. If there were such a thing in 
science as the right of revengep I, in my tarOj should be justified 
in ignoring the literature which has appeared since the publica¬ 
tion of this book. The few reviews which have appeared in the 
scientific journals are so full of misconceptions and lack of com- 
prefaensJon that my only possible answer to tny critics would be 
a request that they should read Lbi$ book over again — or perhaps 
merely that they ^ould read it I 

And ift a suppierHcnl ta the Jourth German ediihn wAkA ap¬ 
peared hi a year after I published the first EngtiiA tramia- 
tion 0/ this Ac writes: 

Since then* the state 01 affairs has certainly undergone a 
change; my contribution to the ^interpretation of dreams” is no 
longer ignored in the literature of the subject. Eut the new situ* 
ation makes it even more impossible to continue ihe foregoing 
summary» The Interpreiatian ttj Dreams has evoked a whole 
series of new contentions and problems, which have been ex¬ 
pounded by the authors in the most varied fashions. But I 
cannot discuss these works until I have developed the theories to 
which their authors have referred. \^Tiatevef has appeared to me 
as valuable in tMs recent Jiteralure^ I have accordingly reviewed 
in the course of the following exposition. 


* II • 


THE METHOD OF 
DREAM iJiTERPRETATlOJf 


THE ANALYSIS OF A SFECIMEN DBEAM 

The epicrafh on the tiile-page of this volume indicates the tra* 
dition to which I prefer to ally myself Sn my conception of the 
dteaiiL I am prtqxjsioE to show that dreams are capable of inter- 
pretation ; and any contribuiiODS to the solution of the problem 
which have aJready been discussed will emerge only as possible 
by-products in the accomplishment of my special task. On the 
hypothesis that dreams are susceptible of interpretation, I at 
once find myself in disagreement with the prevailing doclnne of 
dreams— in fact, with all the theories of dreams, exciting only 
that of Schemer, for “to intorprei a dream;’ is to specify its 
'’meaniog,** to replace it by something which take its position 
in the concatenation of our psychic activities as a link of defioite 
importance and value- But, as we have seen, the scientific theono 
of the dream leave no room for a problem of dream-interpreta¬ 
tion^ since, in the first place, according to these theories, dree¬ 
ing 4 not a psychic activity at all, but a somatic process which 
makes itself known to the psychic apparatus by means of sym¬ 
bols- Lay opinion has always been opposed to these theories. It 
asserts its privilege of proceeding illpgically, and although it 
admits that dreams are incomprehensible and absurd, it cannot 
summon up the courage to deny that dreams have any signifi¬ 
cance, Led by a dim inluiticm, it seems rather to assume tlmt 
dreams have a meaning, albeit a hidden onej that ih^ are in- 
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tended as a substitute for some ptbief ihought-process^ and that 
we have only Lq disdose this substitute correctly in order to 
discover the hidden meaning of Lbe dream. 

The tiJi$cientific world;, therefore^ has always endeavored to 
**[nteipret” dreaniSj and by applying one or the other of two 
essentially different methods. The of these mcLhocls envis* 
ages the dreani-content as a whole^ and seeks to replace it by 
another content^ which is intelligible and in certain respects an¬ 
alogous. This is symbolic dreain-interpretation; and of course it 
goes to pieces at the very outset in the case of those dreams 
which are not only unintelligible but confused. The construction 
which the biblical Joseph placed upon the dream of Pharaoh fur¬ 
nishes an example of this method. The seven fat kine^ after which 
came seven lean ones that devoured the former, were a symbolic 
substitute for seven years of famine in the land of KgJT 3 t| which 
according to the prediction were to consume all the surplus that 
seven fruitful years had produced. Most of the artificial dreams 
ctMitrived by the poets^ are Intended for some such symbolic in- 
terpreiation, for they reproduce the thought conceived by the 
poet in a guise not unlike the disguise which we are wont ici hnd 
in our dreams. 

The idea that the dream concerns itself chieEy with the future^ 
whose form it surmises in advance—a relic of the prophetic sig- 
nihoanco with which dreams were once invested—now becomes 
the motive for transkting into the future the meaning of the 
dream which hnj; been found by means of symbolic inteipreta- 
tion.^ 

A demonstration of the manner in which one arrives ai such a 
5™bolic interpretation cannot, of course^ be given. Success re¬ 
mains a matter of ingenious conjecture^ *f direct mtuitioo, and 

^ In a dpvtl Cradtva^ hy the t>Dtt, W. Jensen, I chanced to dboover ses'eni 
firtitiou^ dreamer wyth perfectly correct in thesr conitrudJon, and 
could be Interpreted as thou^ ihty not b«n invented^ but hod been 
djraml by actual pexsoai. The poet declared, upon my laquiry, that be wba 
unacquainicd with my theory of dreamt. I made ufc of this agreemeDt 
between my invcstiptlona and Lfae cmLiona of the poet m a proof of the 
correctiLeti of my method of dream-analy^h (Drr ««d din Jfdamc in 

W. Jensen's GrddjVd, vol. 1 af the Schrifltn lur ax^itKasditfi SttUffkKndc, 
1^1 edited by myself^, GeJ, ScAri/if*, voL ia)* 
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for ibis reason dream-mterpretation has SMturall^ been elevated 
into an art wbidi seems to depend upon extraordinary gifts.^ The 
second of the two popular methods of dream-biterpretation en¬ 
tirely abandons such claims. It might be described as the ^^cipber 
method,” sirtce It treats the dream as a kind of secret code in 
which everj^ sign is translated into another sign of known mean¬ 
ing, according to an established key. For example^ 1 have dreamt 
of a letteTp and also of a funeral or the like; I consult a ''dream- 
book/^ and 1 find that ^letter” is to be translated by “vexation*^ 
and ^Vfunerar' by "engagemenL" It now remains to establish 
a cotmeclioop winch 1 am again to assume as pertaining to the 
future, by means of the rigmarole which 1 have deciphered. An 
interest Lng variant o( this cipher procedure^ a variaoL m which 
its character of purely mechanic^ transference is to a certain 
extent corrected, is presented In the work on dream-interpreta¬ 
tion by Artemidoroa of Daldis.^ Here not only the dream-contentt 

^ Arislotir expre&&Ed Mmsclf m thb ci^anfiction by saying that the beat id- 
ferpr^t^r of dmimi b he who orn best gmsp suniladtks, t'or dream 
Ukt piriuim in miter, jltv dhtiffiiwd by the molioii (oJ the wwtor), » ihit 
be bits the tar^ei best who is ubte to rcwpnUe the tniB picture Lu the db- 
toried one ( Buebsen^utx, p. 65 y. 

* ArtemkloTiiis DoMb, bom probably* lq the bcginniiig of the smncE ceu- 
tury of our calendar, hits furnished us with the tnost campletc ond careful 
rbbomtioii of dreMn-mterpretation ns it eiwtpd tn the Gmeco-Rnman 
world. \a GompertE hns emphasircd, he ascribed great Importance to the 
coiuddcFiktioTi ibal dreamt ougfat to be interpreEed on the basts of obxr^i- 
tina and eapcncnce, and he drew a dehnite line betw^a hu own art and 
other rnethod&. which he entnidcied traEidulent. The prindpk of his art of 
interpietalion is^ mOoordiiig to Gompertc, idcnticnl with that of magic; j-e. 
the pdndpk of a^flCH^Llnti. The thing dreamed meant what it recalled to 
tlie mteEoory^tp the memory, of course^ of the dieam^lnlerpcetcrl This fact 
— that the dream tiuy temkid the interpreter of viLrioii5 things, and c^Try 
interpreter of diEwnt things—leads, of course, to unconlro] table arbEtmri- 
nc55 and urtcertaicLty. The Uchaique which I am nbout la describe differs 
from that of the ancients in otie esseniial point, naoiEly; in that b imposes 
qpon the drenmer himself the work of inlerpreLatidn. Instead of iolo 

account whatever may occur lo ibe dreMO-hiterpreter, it considers only 
what occurs to the dneanwr in couircction w’ith dn^mHclemcDt con,- 
cernecL Aocerding to the teomt records of tlx mi^voiukiy, T&nJcdjit <dii- 
ikiapoif 19^5)- d Would seem that the modem dream-mlerpreters of the 
■Orient likewise attribute much importanoe to the ro-operation of the 
dreamer. 01 the dream-interpreters amoug the Mesopotarniiin Axaha this 
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but also ihe peTsondity aiid social posiUoa ol tlie dreamer are 
taken into consideration, so Uiai the same dream-content Iiaa a 
signibcatice for the rich man, the married man, or the oralorj 
which is diHerent from that wbich applies to the poof inan, the 
bachelor, or, let us say, ihe merchant. The efisential point, tbePp 
in this procftitire is that the work of interprelalion is oot applied 
to the entirety of the dreamy but to each portion oC the dream- 
content severally, as Lhouf^b the dream were a conglomerate in 
which each fragment rallci for special treatment. Incoherent and 
confused dreams are certaintly those that have been responsible 
for the invention of the cipher method.'^ 

The worthlessness of both these popular methods of interpre- 

writer relates as Iqllowa: txacUmrnt ua Ui 

ond^Fij Ici piuj Aahl/fj j"ja/crnsfwl de tjid Its rfu iOMtci tes 

pour ta b<?nA€ expikaiiom, , p. En 
UA MQi eniromanckRx pu Saisstni auemt ickapp^r ei 

iH doKF^mt tmtffpritatiQA di^£ d'ovipir par/ajUmtni sakt H 

itinus k$ d£sifabUsJ* Atnong Ibtse questions one aliiray$ Gndi 

denian<is for picdse infornulion in respect to near (parenta+ wife, 

cfaiMrtn) as well as the foUawing formula: AtaA-ijtrHe in kac nocSt 
£onjugakm onU imJ sommum?—^L'id £4 domimmt* dan^ liMUrprli^ 
llffji del A exp^qutr k riw ^ jen oppatiJ' 

^ Dr, Alfred Robitsek calls toy altmtJDa to the fncl that Oriental drean- 
bookj, pf which ours are pitiful pLagiansms, commonly undertake the in- 
teTpretation of djcam-eletnenu in accordance with the assonanEc and dmi- 
larity of words. Since these reUtinnahipe must be Insl by irambtion wto 
one language, Ibe intomptelMiLHbilily of iht equivaJent& in our popular 
“dream-bocks™ k hereby explained, Ininnnatioii as lo the eicLtaordmary 
significance of puns and the piay upon words La the old Oriental cuhcired 
may be found in the writing of Hugo ^Vinckler. The finest cmmplc of i 
dream-bill: tpreution. whkh has come down to ns from antiquity is based 
on a play upon wards. Artenudoros relates Ibe following Ip. 325): '"Hut it 
seeiDS to me that Ariflandios ga\*t a JBOst happy inlcrpi^tatEon to Abi- 
ander qf Macedon. When the lalter held Tyroi encompstssed and In a stale 
of aiege, and was angry and depressed over the great w-asic of timeT he 
dreamed that he saw a Satyr danemg on his shiebl It happened that 
Arisiandros was in the ofighhourhood of Tyros, and in the escort of the 
king, who was ^vaging war on the Syrians. By divldiin^ ihe word Satyroi 
into ffd and ruSoi, be induced Lhe king to bMTm: more aggresshq in ihe 
sBcge, And thiii Aleiandcr became nustei of the dty." (Xd Tui£ds = ibiDe 
is Tyros.) The dream, indeed, is so intimaldy connecicti with verbal ea- 
pressioD that Fereaai j-usUy remarks that eVEiy topgue has ila own dream- 
langnafiT, A dream is, as n rule, not lo be iramulatcd into other LwvgimgfcC 
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tat ion does not admit of discussion. As regards the sclent lAc 
treatment of the subject^ the symbolic method Is limited tn its 
application^ and is not susceptible of a general exposition. In the 
cipher method everj^thing depends upon whether the ^*key/' the 
dream-book, is reliable, and for that aii guarantees are lacking. 
So that One might be tempted to gtaot the Contention of the 
philosophers and psychiatrists, and to dismiss the problem of 
dream-interpretatioo as altogether fancifuL^ 

I have^ however, come to think diherentJy. I have been forced 
to perceive that herOj once more, we have one of those not infre¬ 
quent cases where an ancient and stubbornly retained popuJar 
t^lief seems to have come nearer to the truth of the matter than 
the opinion of modem science. I must insist that the dream actu¬ 
ally docs posses a meaning, and that a sdenUhe method of 
dream-interprets Lion is possible, I arrived at my knowledge of 
this method in the following manner: 

For years 1 have been occupied with the resolution of certab 
psychopathological structures—hysterical phobbsj obsessional 
ideas^ and the like—with therapeutic intentions. I have been so 
occupied, in fact, ever smee I heard the significant statement of 
Joseph Breuer, to the effect that in these structures, regarded as 
morbid symptoms, solution and treatment go band in hand ® 
WTiere it has been possible to trace a pathological idea back to 
those elements in the psychic life of the patient to which it owed 
its origin, this Idea has crumbled away, and the patient has been 
relieved of it. In view of the failure of our other therapeutic 
efforts, and io the face of the mysterious character of these patho¬ 
logical conditions, it seemed to me tempting, m spite of all the 
difficulties, to follow the method initiated by Breuer until a 
complete elucidation of the subject had bc^n achieved. I shah 
have occasion elsewhere to give a detailed account of the form 

* Aiicr the carapkiion cf my manuscript, a jttptr by Slump! came to my 
naEl« which agrpts with my in allempttng to provE that the detam 
fuR of inraning and capablE oJ iniETprEiiiition, But the interprclatioa h 
undtrLtkkffL by pf nn alk^onziDg symbolism, and thcr^ h no piaran^ 
t£c that the procedure is genemlly 

* S^k^Ud papers an Hysieria snd MoDograph seda, 

Joum. Ntrv+ MentaJ. Dis. pnb. Co. 
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which the technique of this procedure has hnalLy assumed, and of 
the results of my efforts. In the course of these psychoanalytic 
studies, I happened upon the queslbn of dream-inteipretatioD. 
My patients, after I had pledged them to inform me of alJ the 
ideas and thoughts which occurred to them in connection with 
a given theme, related their dreams, and thus taught me that a 
dream may be interpolated in the psychic concatenation, which 
may be followed backwards from a pathoJogical idea into a pa¬ 
tient's memory. The nejct step was to treat the dream itself as a 
symptom, and to apply to it the method of interpretation which 
had been worked out for such symptoms. 

For this a certain p^chic preparation on the part of the pa¬ 
tient is necessary. A twofold effort is made, tq stimulate his at- 
teniiveness in respect of his psychic perceptions, and to eliminate 
the critical spirit in which he is ordinarily in the hubtl of ^iew-^ 
ing such thoughts as come to the surface. For the purpose of self- 
observation with concentrated attention it is advantageous that 
the patient should take np a restful position and close his eyes; 
he must be explicitly instructed to renounce all critictsm of the 
thought formations which be may perceive. He must also be 
told that the success of the ps>^chqanalysis depends upon his not¬ 
ing and communicating everything that passes through his mind, 
and that he must not allow himself to suppress one idea because 
it seems to him unimportant or irrelevant to the subject, or an¬ 
other because it seems nousensical. He must pre^rve an absolute 
impartiality in respect to his ideas; for if he is unsuccessful in 
finding the desired solution of the dream, the obsessional idea, or 
the like, it will be because he permits himself to be critical of 
them. 

I have noticed in the course of my psychoanalytical work that 
the psychological state of a man in an attitude of reflection is 
entirely different from that of a man who is observing hb psychic 
processes. In refieciion there is a greater play of psychic activity 
than in ihemost attentiveself-observ atian ; Uits is shown even by 
the tense attitude and the wrinkled brow of the man in a state of 
reflection, as opposed to the mimic tranquilUty of the man ob¬ 
serving himself. In both cases there must be concentrated atten¬ 
tion, but the reflective man makes use of his critical faculties. 
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with liie resuJl tliat h« rejecls some of tlie thougitits wliich rise bto 
Cdii&cjousQCSS after be become aware of ibeinj and abnipHy 
in tcrrupls others, so that he does not follow the lines of thought 
which ibcy would otherwise open up for him; while in respect of 
yet other thoughts he is able to behave in such a manner that they 
do not hecotne conscious at all—that h to say, they are sup¬ 
pressed before they ore percei%^« Tn self-observation, on the 
other hand, he has but one last^—that of suppressing criticism; 
if he succeeds in doing tbls^ an unlimited number of thougbt$ 
enter his consciousness which would otherwise have eluded his 
grasp. With the aid of the tnateriaJ thus obtained—material 
whJi^ is new lo the self-observer^—it is possible to ach 5 e\'e the in- 
terpretatjod of pathological ideas, and also that of dream-forma- 
tiotLS. As will be seen, the point is to induce a psyebk state which 
is in some degree analogous, as regards the distribution of psy'chic 
energy (mobile attention), to the state of the mind before falling 
asleep—^and also, of course, to the h>'pnotic state. On falling 
asleep the -^undesired ideas'^ emerge^ owing to the slackening of 
a certain arbitrary (and, of course, also cnttcal) action, which 
is allowed to influence the trend of our ideas; we are accustomed 
to speak of fatigue as the reason of this slackening; the merging 
undesired Ideas are changed into visual and auditory images. In 
the condition which it utilized for the analysb of dreams and 
pathological ideas, this activit^^ is purposely and ddibernlely 
renounced^ and the psychic energy thus sa^^ed (or some part of 
it) is employed in attentively tracking the undesir^ thoughts 
which now come to the surface—thoughts winch retain their 
identity as ideas (in which the condition diilers from the state 
of falling asleep). '"Undcstred ar£ t/ius changed mta ”de- 
stred*^ ^ncs^ 

There are many people who do not 5 eem to find tt easy to adopt 
the required attitude toward the apparently **freely rising'' ideas, 
and to rcnuunce the criticism which is otherwise applied to them. 
The ‘"undesired ideas'' habitually evuke the mast violent resist¬ 
ance, which seeks to prevent them trom coming to the surface. 
But if we may credit our great poet-philosopher Friedrich Schil¬ 
ler, the essential condition of poetical creation includes a veiy^ 
similar attitude^ In a certain passage in his correspondence with 
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Komer (for the tracing of which we are in^debted to CHto Kaiik), 
Schiller replies hi the [oLLowing words to a friend who romplalEis 
of his \s£k of creative power: “The reason for your complaint 
lies, !t seems to mc^ in the constraint which your Inlellect imposes 
upon your imagination. Here I will make an observaUoDi and 
illustrate it by an allegory. Apparently it is not good—and in¬ 
deed ft hinders the creative work of the mind—if the intellect 
exaznines loo closely the ideas already pouring in^ as it were, at 
the gates. Regarded in isolation, an idea may be quit^ insignih- 
cantj and venturesome in the extremeji but it may acquire im¬ 
portance from an idea which follows it; perhaps, in a certain col¬ 
location with other ideas^ which may seem equally absurd^ it may 
be capable of furnishing a very serviceable link. The Intellect 
cannot judge all these ideas unless it can retain them until it has 
considered them in connection with these other ideas. In the case 
of a creative mind, it seems to me^ the intellect has withdrawn its 
watchers from the gates, and the ideas rush in pdl-meUp and only 
then docs it review and inspect the multitude. You worthy crit¬ 
ics, or whatever you may call yoursdveSt ure ashamed or afraid 
of the mofnentar>' and passing madness which is found in all 
real creators, the longer or shorter duration of which distin¬ 
guishes the thinking artist from the dreamer. Hence your com¬ 
plaints of unfruitfulness, for you reject too soon and discriminate 
too severely^' (letter of December i* 1758). 

And yet, such a withdrawal of the watchers from the gates of 
the intellect, as Schiller puts It, such a translation! into the condi- 
lion of uncritical self-observation, is by no means difficult. 

Most of my patienls accomplish it ^ter my first Instructions. 
1 myself can do so very completely, if I assist the prencess by writ¬ 
ing down the ideas that flash ihronEh oiy mind. The quantum 
of psychic energ>' by which the critical activity h thus reduced, 
and by which the inlenslty of self-observation may be increased, 
varies considerably accor^g to the subject-matter upon which 
the attention is to be fixed. 

The first step in the application of this procedure teaches us 
that one cannot moke the dream as a whole the object of one^s 
attention, but only the iudividua] components of its content. 
If I ask a patient who is as yet unpractised: '’WTmt occurs to you 
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in connectioD with this dreain?'^hc is ufiablCf as i rule, to fix upon 
aiiythins to his psychic field of visioo< 1 oiiist first dissect the 
dream forhim^ then, in coancclion with candi fragment, he gives 
me a number of ideas which may be described as the "thought 
behind'' thb part of the dream. In this first and important condi- 
don, then, the method of dream-imerpretatiou which I employ 
diverges from the popular, bistutical and legendary method of 
interpretation by symbolism and approaches more nearly to the 
second or “cipher method)*' Like this, it is an Lnterpratalion in 
detail, not cn tnasse; like this, it conceives the dream, from the 
outset, as aametbrng built up, as a conglomerate of psychic for- 

mations. * t t j 

In the course of my psychoanalysis of neurotics I have already 
subjected perhaps more than a thousand dreams to iaterpreta- 
tion, but I do not wish to use this material now as an introduc¬ 
tion to the thcoiy and technique of dream-interpretation. For 
quite apart from the fact that 1 should lay myself open to the 
objection that these are the dreams of neuropaths, so that the 
conclusions drawn from them would not apply to the dreams of 
healthy persons, there Is another reason that impels me to reject 
them. The theme to which these dreams point is, of course, al¬ 
ways the history of the malady that b responsible for the neu¬ 
rosis. Hence every dream would require a very long introduc¬ 
tion, and an investigation of the nature and etiological conditions 
of the psychoneuToses, matters which are In themselves novel 
and exceedingly strange, and which would therefore dbtracl at¬ 
tention from the dream-problem proper. My purpose b rather 
to prepare the way, by the solution of the dream-problem, for 
the solution of the more difficult problems of the psychology of 
the neuroses. But if I eliminate lie dreams of neurotics, which 
constitute my principal material, I cannot be too fastidious in 
my treatment of the rest. Only those dreams are left which have 
been incidentally related to me by heallby persons of my ac¬ 
quaintance, or which I find ^veo. as examples in the literature 
of dream-life. tToforliiiiately, in all these dreams I am deprived 
of the analysis without which I cannot find the meaning of the 
dream. My mode of procedure is, of course, less easy than that of 
the popular cipher method, which translates the given dream- 
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content by refercpce lo an ealablisbed key; 1 , on the contrary, 
that the same dream-cantcnt may concea] a differed l 
meaning in the case of different persons, or in different connec* 
tiofis. I must, therefore, resort to my own dreams as a source of 
abundant and convenient materia], furnished by a person who 
is mote or less tiormal, and containing references to many inci¬ 
dents of everyday life, i shaU certainly be confronted wilb doubts 
as to the trustworthiness of these “self-analyses," and it will be 
said that arbitrariness is by no means excluded in such analyses. 
In my own judgmeitt, conditions are more likely to be favourable 
in self-observation than in the observation of others; in any case, 
it is permissible to investigate how much can be accomplished in 
the matter of dream-interpretation by means ol self-analysis. 
There are other difficulties which must he overcome in my own 
inner self. One has a comprehensible aversion to exposing so 
many Lniimale details of one's ovnj psychic life, and one does 
not feel secure against ihe mismlerpreutions of suangers. Bot 
one must be able to transcend such considerations. “Tout psy- 
chologister writes Delbmuf, “ett obligi de faire Vaveu meme da 
its }aibUiS€S i'if crait par id. fater dn }our sut qudque prob^c 
obscur*’ And I may assume for the reader that his initial interest 
in the indiscretions which I must commit will very soon give way 
to an exclusive engrossment in the psychological problems elu¬ 
cidated by them.'' 

I shall therefore select one of my own dreai^ for the purpose 
of elucidating my method of interpretation. Every such dream 
necessitates a preliminary statement; So that I must now beg the 
reader to make my interests his own for a time, and to become 
absorbed, with me, in the most triflirg details of my life; for an 
interest in the hidden significance of dreams imperatively de¬ 
mands just such a transference. 

taEUMIWASV STATEMENT 

Id the summer of i S951 had treated psycho-analyticaily a young 
lady who was an intimate friend of mine and of my family. It 
r Hcwevcr, T will not omir to menlion, in qiinMcaikpii of the ibovo sUl«- 
menl, that I have prartSedly never reported a trmaplete inlerpiel^n ot a 
dream of ray own. And I was probably right not to trust loo iar to the 
reader^ discretion. 
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wiU be understood th^t such complicated relations may excite 
nmnifold fiietings in the physictaii^ and especially the psychotbef- 
apbt. The personal interest of the physician is greater, but his 
authority less. If he fails^ his friendship ^Hth the patient's rela¬ 
tives is in danger of being undermined. In this case, however, 
the treateticnl ended in partial success; the patient was cured of 
her hysterical anxiety* but not of all her somatic symptoms. At 
that time I was not yet quite sure of the criteria which denote 
the final tare of an hj.^iericaj case* and I expected her to accept 
a solution which did not seem acceptable to her» In the midst of 
this disagreement we disi^ontinned the treatment for the summer 
holidays. One day a younger colleague, one of my most intimate 
friends, w^bo had visited the patient—Irma—and her family in 
their country residence^ called upon me. i asked him how Irma 
was, and received the reply: is better* but not qitjte weil.^’ 

I realize that these w^ords of my friend Otto's, or the tone of wice 
in which they were spoken, annoyed me. I thought I heard a re¬ 
proach m the words, perhaps to the effect that 1 hnd promised 
the patient too much, and—rightly or wrongly—I allributed 
Otto's apparent ^^taking dtJes** against me to the influence of the 
paLieofs relatives, who, 1 assumed, had never approved of my 
treatment. This disagreeable impression, however, did not be¬ 
come dear to me, nor did 1 speak of it. That same evening I wrote 
the clinical history of Irma's case* in order to give it, a$ though 
to justify myself, to Dr. M,p a mutual friend, who was at that 
time the leading personality in our circle. During the night (or 
rather in the early tuoixiing) I had the foUowiug dream, which I 
recorded immediately after waking:— 


Dream of July 21-24, iflp5 

A grcai hnii —a number of guests^ whom w are recdmng — 
ammg them /rwid* J immodkitdy tahe aside^ as though to 
answer her letter, and to reprottch her for not yet accepting the 
"soiuiiottJ* I say to her: "// you still hane pains^ it is ready only 
your own faultShe answers: you only hnem what pahts 

I have now in the throat^ stomachy and abdomen—I am choked 
by them" / am startled, and took at her. She looks pate and 
^ This ii Lhfi Ersj; dmm whkh I fubjectrd to gq exhaustive InteipFrtatioiL 
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pu^y. I tAink tfiai after alt 1 must be overlooking some organic 
a^ection. I take kcr to the windoto and look into her throat. Ske 
offers some resistance to this, like a woman wko has a set ej false 
t^tk, I think, surely, she docsn*t need t/iemr—The mouth then 
opcaj^ide, and 1 find a targe white spot on the rigidf and else¬ 
where^} see ^stciisive grayisk-wkite scabs adhering to curioasty 
curled formations, which are evidently shaped like (he turbinal 
bones of the tiase,^I quickly call Dr. M., who repeats the ec- 
omination and confirms k..,.Dr. M. looks quite unlike his usual 
self; he is very pale, he limps, and his chin is cleatt'ihaven.. .. 
Now my friend Otto, too, is standing beside her, and my friend 
Leopold percusses her covered chest, and says: “SAe has a didl- 
Hcss below, on the left," and also calls alteniion to an infitiralcd 
portion of skin on fhe left shoulder {which i can fed, in spite of 
the dress).... M. says: "Therds no doubt that it’s an infection, 
but it doesn’t matter; dySentcry wilt follow and the pmson will 
be eliminated.” : . .IVc know, too, precisely how the infection 
originated. My friend Otto, not tong ago, gave her, when jAe was 
feeling unuiclt, an infection of a preparation of propyl .. . pro¬ 
pyls .., propionic acid ... tfimethylamin {the formula of which 
I see before me, printed in heavy typ^}- • ■ • One doesn’t give 
such infections so rashly.. Probably, too, I he syringe Vfos not 
clean. 

This dream has an advantage over many others. It is at once 
obvious to what events of the preceding day it is related, and of 
what subject it treats. The preliminary' statement espies these 
matters. The news of Irma’s health which 1 had received from 
Otto, and the clinical history, which I was writing late into the 
night, had occupied my psy'duc activities even during sleep. 
Nevertheless, no one who had read the preliminary report, and 
had tnowledge of the content of the dream, could guess what 
the dream signified. Nor do i myself know. I am puzzled by the 
morbid symptoms of which Irma complains in the dream, for 
they are not the symptoms for which I treated her. I smile at 
the nonsensical idea of an injection of propionic acid, and at Dr, 
M.’s attempt at consolation. Towards the end the dream seems 
more obscure and quieter in tempo than at the bcginiung. In 
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order to learn llie sigoific^ce of all details I resolve to 
undertake an e3diaiastive analysis. 

AKALVSIS 

Tft€ ^all—0 number of gnosis, whom we ar^ rec^hing^ We were 
Living that sumnicr at BcUevue^ an isolated house on one of the 
hills adjoining the Kahlenherg. This house was origbalLy buiU 
as a place of entertainirieiit, and therefore has unusually lofty, 
hall-like rooms. The dream was dreamed m BcHcvue^ a few days 
before my wife's birthday. During Uie day my wife had men¬ 
tioned that she expected several friends, and among them Innai 
to come to us as guests for her birthday, >Iy dream, then, an¬ 
ticipates this situation: It is my wife's hlrlhdayp and we are re¬ 
ceiving a number of peopICp among them Iniia, as guests in the 
large hall of MeUevue, 

/ reproach Irma for noi having occept^d the solution,,'^ / wy, 
**If you stilt have famjj it is really your own fauUJ" 1 might even 
have said this while awake; 1 may have actually said il. At that 
time 1 was of the opinion lecogni^ed (later to be incorrect) that 
my task was limited to informing patients of the hidden meaning 
of their symptoms. Whether they then accepted or did not accept 
the solution upon which success depended^—for that 1 was not 
responsible, I am grateful to this error, which^ fortunately, has 
now been overcome, since it made life easier for me at a time 
when, with all my unavoidable ignorance, I was espected to effect 
successful cures. But I note that in the speech which I make to 
Irma in the dream I am above all anxious that I shall not be 
blamed for the pains which she stUl suffers. If it is Irma’s owm 
faultp it cannot be mine. Should the purpose of the dream be 
looked for in this quarterly 

irma^s compiamts—pahis in the ncckj abdomen^ and stomach; 
she is choked by them. Fains m the stomach belonged to the 
symptom-complex; of my patient, but they were not very promi¬ 
nent; she complained rather of qualms and a feeling of nausea. 
Pains in the neck and abdomen and constriction of the throat 
played hardly any part in her case* 1 wonder why I have decided 
upon this choice nf symptoms in the dream; for the momeot I 
camioi discover the reason* 
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She looks pale and puSy. My paiienl had always a rosy com¬ 
plexion. I su^i thal here another person is being subsUtuied 

lor her. , , , 

/ am siarlUd at the idea that I may have overtooked some or¬ 
ganic aSeetton. This, as the reader will readily heliew, is a con¬ 
stant fear with the specialist who sees neurotics almost exclusiv^ 
ly, and who is accustomed to ascribe to hysteria so many m^i- 
feslations which other physicians treat as organic. On the other 
hand, I am haunted by a faint doubt-1 do not know whence 
it comes—whether my alarm is altogether honest. IT Itma spaiM 
are indeed of organic origin, it is not my duty to cure ihem. My 
treatment, ol course, removes only hysterical pains. It seems to 
me, in fact, that I wish to find an error in the diagnosis; for then 
1 could not be reptoached with failure to effect a cure. 

/ take her to the wfitdoie m order to look inta her throat. She 

resists a tittle,like a woman v>ha has false teeth. I think to myselj, 

she does not need them. 1 had never had occasion to inspect 
Irma's oral cavity. The incident in the dream reminds me of an 
examination, made some time before, of a governess who at first 
produced an impression of youthful beauty, but who, upon open 
ire her mouth, took certain measures to conceal her denture. 
Other memories of medical examinations, and of petty secrets 
revealed by them, to the embarrassment of both physician and 
patient, associate themselves with this case,—^“'She surely does 
not need them,” is perhaps in the first place a compliment to 
Irma; but 1 suspect yet another meaning. In a careful analysis 
one is able to feel wbeLher or not the arriire-pensies which are 
to he expected have all been exhausted. The way in which Irma 
stands at the window suddenly reminds me of another expe rience. 
Irma has an intimate woman friend of whom I think very highly. 
One evening, on paying her a visit, 1 found her at the window'm 
the position reproduced in the dream, and her physicjw, the 
same Dr. M., declared that she had a diphtheritic membraiiB. 
The person of Dr, M. and the membrane return, indeed, m the 
course of the dream. Now it occurs to me that during the past 
few months 1 have had evTty reason to suppose that this lady too 
is hysterical. Yes, Irma herself betrayed the fact to me. But what 
do 1 know of her condition? Only the one thing, that like Irma 
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in ihe dream sJie sub'ers from hyslerical choking^ ThiiSj in the 
dream I have replaced my patient by her friend. Now I remem¬ 
ber that 1 have often played with the stippositicm that thi^ lady, 
loo, might ask me to relieve her of her symptoms. But ei^en al the 
time 1 thoiighl it improbable since she is eattiemcly reserved - She 
resisfs^ as the dream shows. Another expianatwn might be that 
she daes ml med it; in fact, until now die has shown herself 
strong enough to m^ter her condition wilhont outside help. Now 
only a few features remain, which I can assign neither to Trma 
nor to her friend; pale^ puffy, false teeth. The false teeth led me 
to the governess; 1 now feel inclined to be satisfied vfith bad 
teeth. Here another person, to whom these features may alltide, 
occurs to me. She is not my patient, and 1 do not wish her to be 
my patieni^ iot I have noticed that she is not at her ease with 
me, and 1 do not consider her a docile patieuL She is generally 
pale, and once, when she had not felt particuhirly well, she was 
pulfy.** I have thns compared my patient Irma with two others, 
who would likewise lesbt treatment. WTiat is the meanbg of the 
fact that I have ochanged her for her friend in the dream? Per¬ 
haps that T wish to exchange her; either her friend arouses in me 
stronger empathies, or I have a higher regard for her intelli¬ 
gence^ For 1 consider Irma fooli^ because she does not accept my 
soIntioiiH The other woman would be mare sensible, and would 
thus be more likely to yield. The mouth then opens rcadUy ; she 
would tell more than Irma.^" 

What I see in the throat: a 'U*kit€ spot and Scabby turbmai 
bones. The while spol recalls diphtheria* and thus Irma^s friend, 

■ The Djmplamt qf pains in the abdomen, m yet viiMpliuBcd, may rntw he 
ruftrrtd to tbii third poTsqn. ll h my owa wife, cf £ou»e, who ii in £tu»- 
tion; ihe abdonural pahn leniind nu of one of the DcaLsiom on which ber 
shyw^ hetami! tsidenl to nae. I romi admit that I do not treat Jmsa luid 
tny wife my' jEaltantiy m ihU dirom, but Set jl be saM, In my delenoe, that 
1 am mcaiurin^ belli of them. aRain^ the ideal of ibe cduiwcoi^ and docRr 
Jcttidlf patkiiU 

I* 1 au^im that the inlerprctalion of thU portion bu not been curieid fkr 
enoujgh to fallow hljiiijTi cncmini^ If I were to cuntlniue tbe oompsirl- 
oon of the tliT?r wofflon, 1 should ro far afield- Every drtam ho^ ti Iwi one 
poial at whidi it is unfothomabk; a ceiuml pointy os it wert, toninecLiJi^ 
it witb the unknoWlL 
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but it also recalls the grave illness of my eldest daughter two 
years earlier, and all the anxiety of that iinliappy time. The 
scab on the turbinal bones reminds me of my anxiety concerning 
my own health. At that time 1 frequently used cocaine in order to 
supprss distressing swellings in the nose, and I had heard a few 
days previously that a lady jjatient who did likewise had con¬ 
tracted an extensive necrosis of the nasal mucous membraiie. lo 
1 SS 5 it was I who had recommended the use of cocaine, and I 
had been gravely reproached in consequence. A dear friend, who 
had died before the date of this dream, had hastened his end by 
the misuse of this remedy. 

/ quickly call Dr. A/., r^p^nts ike examination. Thh would 

simply corr^pond to the position which M. occupied among us. 
But the word “quickly’' is striking enough to demand a ^>ecial 
examination, it reminds me of a sad medical eiperieuce. By con¬ 
tinually prescribing a drug (sulphonal)* which at that time was 
still considered haimlesSp I was once responsible for a condition 
of acute poisoning m the case of a woman patient, and hastily 
turned for assistance to my older and more experienced colleague* 
The fact that i really had this case in mind is confirmed by a 
subsidiary circuinsiance- The patienti who succumbed to the 
toxic effects of the drug^ bore the same name as my eldest daugh¬ 
ter ^ I never thought of this untD now; but now it se^ms to me 
almost like a retributton of faie-^as though the substitution of 
persons had to be continued in another sense: this Matilda for 
that MatiliU; an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. It is as 
though I were seeking every opportunity to repro^ myself for 
a lack of medical conscientiousness. 

Dr, M. is pale; his din is shaven, and he limps. Oi lliis so 
much is correct, that his unheaJthy appearance often arouses the 
concern of his friends. The other two characteristics must belong 
to aooiher person. An elder brother living abroad occurs to me, 
for he, too, shaves hU dun, and if 1 rcoieiaber him rightly, 

M. of the dream bears on the whale a certain r^mbUnia: to him. 
And some days previously the news arrived that he was limping 
on account of an arthritic affection of the hip. There must be 
some reason why 1 fuse the two persons into one in my dream. 
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I Tftuember that, in fact, 1 was on bad lerms with both of them 
for similar reasons. Both had rejected a certain proposal which 
1 had recently made them. 

My friend Otto i$ ttouf standing nesct to Me patient, and my 
friend Leopotd examines her and cidls attention to a daMcfJ iow 
doten on the left side. My friend Leopold also is a physician, and 
a relative of Otto’s. Sine* the two practise the same speciality, 
late has made them competitors, so that they are constantly 
bebg ooropared with one another. Both of them assisted me for 
years, while I was still directing a public clinic for neurotic 
children. There, scenes like that reproduced in my dream had 
often taken place. WTiile 1 would he discussing the diagnosis of 
a case with Otto, Leopold would examine the child anew and 
make an unexpected cnnlribution towards our dedsion. There 
was a difference of character between the two men like that be¬ 
tween Inspector Brasig and his friend Karh Otto was remarkably 
prompt and alertj Leopold was slow and thoughtful, but thor¬ 
ough. If I contrast Otto and the cautious Leopold in the dream 
I do so, apparently, in order to extol Leopold. The comparison 
is like that ™ad» above between the disobedient patient Irma 
and her friend, who was believed to be more sensible. 1 now be¬ 
come aware of one of the tracks along which the assocfalion of 
ideas in the dream proceeds: from the sick child to the children s 
clinic. Concerning the dulness low on the left side, 1 have the 
impression that it corresponds with a certain case of which all the 
details were similar, a case in which Leopold imprr^d me by hb 
thoroughness. 1 thought vaguely, too, of something like a me¬ 
tastatic affection, but it might also be a reference to the patient 
whom I should have liked to have in Irma’s place. For ihb lady, 
as far as 1 can gather, exhibited symptoms which imitated tu- 
berculosb. 

An infiltrated poriim of skin on the left shoulder. I know at 
once that this b my own rheumatism of ihc shoulder, which 1 
always feci if 1 lie awake long at night. The very phrasing of the 
dreaio sounds ambiguous: ’^Something which 1 can feel, as he 
does, in ^ite of the dress.” “Feel on my own body” is intended. 
Further, it occurs to me how unusual the phrase “in&llrated por¬ 
tion of skin” sounds. We are accustomed to the phrase: “an in- 
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fiLtration of tie tippet posterior Ibis would refer to the 

lungSp and thus, once more, to tuberoilosis. 

In spile of lAe dress. This^ to be sure^ is only an InterpolatioD. 
At the clinic the children were, of course, examined undressed; 
here we have sorae contrast to the manner in which aduU female 
patients have to be examined. The story used to be told of an 
eminent physician that be always examined his patients through 
their dothes. The rest b obscnre to me; 1 have, frankJy, no 
inclination to follow the matter further. 

Dr, M, sitys: '*Ii^s iWi infeciiort^ but il doesn^i mutter; dysen¬ 
tery wiU and the p<ffian wiU be eiminatedJ^ This, at first, 

seems to tne ridiculous; pevertheless, Like everything dseg it 
must be carefully analysed; more closely observd it seems after 
aJl to have a sort of meaning. What I had fotmd in the patient 
was a local diphtheritis. 1 remember the discussion about diph- 
thcritis and diphtheria at the time of my daughter's illness. 
Diphtheria is the general infecdon which proceeds from local 
diphtheritis. Leopold demonstrates the existence of such a 
general infection by the dulncss, which also suggests a metastatic 
focus. 1 believe, however, that just thb kind of metastasis does 
not occur in the case of diphtheria. It reminds me rather of 
pyaemia. 

It doesn't matter is a consolation. I believe it fits in as fob 
lo^*^: The last part of the dream has yielded a content to the 
effect that the patient's sufferings are the result of a seiioas or¬ 
ganic affection. I begin to suspect that by this I am only trying 
to shift the blame fram m\^selL Psychic Lreatment cannot be 
held responsible for the cooLinued presence of a diphtheritic 
affection. Now, indeed, £ am distressed by the thought of having 
Invented such a serious illness for Irma, for the sole purpejse of 
exculpating mysdf. It seems so crueL Accordingly, I need the 
assurance that the outcome will be benign, and it seems to me 
that I made a good choice when 1 put the words that consoled me 
into the mouLh of Dr. M. But here 1 am placing myself in a 
position of superiority to the dream; a fact which needs explana¬ 
tion. 

Hut why is this consolation so nnnsensical? 

Dysentery. Some sort of far-fetched theoretical notion that the 
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loxiiis Of disease might he eliminated throufib the iolKtines. Am 
I iheTehy trying to mate fun of Dr. M.s temarkablc store of 
far-fetched explanations, bis habit of cmiceivm& cunons ^tho- 
locical rdaiioiis? Dysentery suggests someLhiog else. A tw 
months ago I had in my care a young man who suffering 
from remartable mtestfnal troubles; a case which had bttn 
treated by other colleaguffi as one of “anae^a with malnutn- 
tion " I realized that it was a case oi hinjlcria^ 1 was unmumg 
to lise my psychotherapy on him, and sent him off on a s^- 
voyage. Now a few days previously I had received a 
tetter from him; he wrote from Egypt, saying that he had had a 
fresh attack, which the doctor had declared to be dysentery, 
suspect that the diagnosis is merely an error on the part of an 
hnwraat colleague, who is allowing himself to be fooled by the 
hysteria; yet 1 cannot help reproaching myself tor puttmg_ e 
invalid in a position where be might contract some organic affec- 
Uon of the bowels in addition to his hysteria. Furlhermore, 
dysentery sounds not liolike diphtheria, a word which docs not 
occur intbe dream. 

Yes it must be the case that with the consoling prognosis, 
■'Dvswtery will develop, etc./' 1 am making fun of Dr. M., for 
1 tilled that years ago he once jestingly told a very sm^ar 
sloy of a coUeagim. He had been called in to consult with him 
in the case of a woman who was very seriously ill, and he leU 
obliged to confront his colleague, who seeing very bop*™'! 
the fact that he found albumen in the palienfs urine, His c^ 
league, however, did not allow this to worry him, but answer^ 
calmly: "Tkst docs noi mqUct, my dear sir; the albumen will 
soon be escxetcdl” Thus I can no longer doubt that this part of 
the dream expresses derision for those of my colleagues who are 
iimorantof hysteria. And, as though in confirmation, the thought 
enters my mind; “Does Dr. iL know that the appearances in 
Irma’s friend, bis patient, which gave him reason to fe^ tubw- 
culosis, are likewise due to hysteria? Has he rwognizcd this 
hysteria, or has he allowed himself to be fooled?" 

' But what can b* my motive in treating this friend so badly? 
That is simple enough: Df- Si- agrees with my solution as little 
as does Irma herself. Thus, in this dream I have already revEngCii 
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myself OD two persoDs; on Inm m the words^ you still have 
pains, it is your own and on Dr. M. in itie wording of 

the nonsensical consDlation which has been put into his mouth. 

We preciid^ /jow mfeclion originated. This precise 
knowledge in the dream is remarkable. Only a moment belore 
this we did not yet know of the infection^ since it was first dem¬ 
onstrated by Leopold. 

My friend Otto gave her an inject ion not tong ogo, when 3&£ 
was fedmg umaeil. Otto had actually related during his short 
visit to irma^s family that he had been called in to a neighbouring 
hotel in order to give an injection to someone who had been 
suddenly taken ill. Injections remind me once more of the un¬ 
fortunate friend who poisoned himself with cocaine. I had recom' 
mended the remedy for internal use only during the withdrawal 
of morphia; but ho immediately gave himself injections of 
cocaine. 

With a prepar&iion <?/ propyi ... propyls . . . prophnie acid^ 
How on earth did this occur to me? On the evening of the day 
after f had written the clinical history and dreamed about the 
case, my wife opened a bottle of liqueur labelled ^^Ananas^^"^^ 
which was a present from our friend^ Otto, He bad, as a matter of 
factp a habit of miihmg presents on every possible occasion; I 
hope he wOl some day be cured of this by a wife.^^ ThU liqueur 
smelt so strongly of fusel oil that 1 refused to drink it. My wife 
suggested: We will give the bottle to the servants,*^ and 1 ^ more 
prudentp objected, with the phiiantbropk remark: “They sbanT 
be poisoned either.*^ The smell of fusd oil (amyl .. .) has now 
apparently awakened my memory of the whole series: propylj 
methyl^ etc., which furnished the preparation of propyl men¬ 
tioned in the dream. Here, indeed, I have effected a substitution: 
I dreamc of propyl after smelling amyl; but substitutions of this 
kind are perhaps permissiblet especially m organic chemisiiy. 

"Ananas " ii 5 preover+ bu a remadobk with t!tw= family name 

of my patient Irma. 

In thif the dream did not turn out to be pronbeUc. But in anqlJier stux 
It pmved cnrrtct, tor the ^^unsotved"^ rtomach palm, for which I dkt nnt 
m'mnt to be btdiD^t were tbe foreriLnAers of « kHoui iUness, due to 
ilonia. 
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Trim^thyfa^iw, Id the dri^nm I see the chemical [onuuhi of 
tliis sut^Uuice—which at ah events is evidence of grcai effort on 
the part of my memory—and the formula is even priated io 
hea^y typCp as thou^ to distiiiguish it from the contest a5 
someLhiog of fKirtkiibr importance. And where does trimethy- 
lamiD;^ thus forced on iny atteation^ lead me? To a cooversatioa 
with another friend^ who for years ha$ been familiar with all my 
germinating ideas^ and 1 with his. At that Uroe he had just In^ 
formed me of certain ideas concerning a sexual chemlstTy, and 
had mentioned, anvong others, that he thought he had found in 
trimetbylamin one of the products of sexual metabolism^ This 
substance thus leads me to sexuality, the factor to which T at¬ 
tribute the greatest significance in respect ot the origin of these 
ner^^Dus a^eoions which I am trying to cure, hly patient Inna 
is a young widow; if I am rieqotr^ to eH-ose my failure to cure 
her, I slijai] perhaps do best to refer to this condition, which her 
admirers would ^ glad to lerminate. But in what a singular 
fashion such a dream is fitted together] The friend who in my 
dream becomes my padent in Irma's place is likewise a young 
widow. 

I surmise why it Is that the lonouhi of trimethylainio is so in¬ 
sistent in the dream. So many important things are centred about 
this one word: tnniethylamin is an allusion, not merely to the 
aU-important factor of seinjaiity, but also to a friend whose sym¬ 
pathy 1 remember with satisfacUon whenever 1 feel isolated in 
my opiaions. And this friend, who plays such a large pan Id my 
life: will he not appear yet again in the concatenaiion of ideas 
peculiar to this dream? Of course; he has a special knowledge of 
the results of aH^tlons of the nose und the sinuses, and has 
revealed to Science several highly Femarkable relations between 
the turbinal bones and the female sexual organs. (The three 
curly formations in Irma's throat.) I got him to examine Irma, in 
order to determine whether her gastric pains were of nasal origin. 
But he himself suS'ers from suppirralive rhinitis, which gives me 
concern, and to this perhaps there is an allusion In pyaemia, 
which hovers before me in the meta^UisiS of the dream, 

One d&esn^i §ive suck injections so rashly. Here the reproach 
of rashness ls hurled directly at my friend Otto. 1 bdieve ! had 
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some sydi tbougiit in (He afternoon^ when lie seemed to indicatej 
by word and lookj that be had taken sides against me. it was, 
perhaps: “How easily he is Influenced; blow irt^onsibly he 
pnonourtces judgmecitFurther* the above sentence poinCs onDe 
more to my deceased friend, who so irresponsibly resorted to 
cocaine injections. As I have said* I had not in tended that injec¬ 
tions of the drug should be taken, 1 note that m reproaching Otto 
I once more touch upon the story of the unforlumte Matilda* 
which was the pretext for the same reproach against me. HerCp 
obviously* I am collecting examples of my conscientiousness! 
and also of the te^'erse. 

Frobably /oo fk€ syringe not dean. Another reproach 
directed at Otto* hgl originalidg elsewhere. On the previous day 
1 happened to meet the son of an old lady of eighty-twOp to whom 
J am obliged to gis-e two injectidtis erf morphia daily. At present 
she is in the counliy* and I bav'e heard Lhai she is suffering from 
phlebitk. 1 immediately thought that this mighl be a case of 
infiltration caused by a dirty syringe, ll is my pride that in two 
years I have not given her a single mfillration; I am aJways 
careful, of course^ to see that the syringe is perfectly clean. For 
I am consefentious. From the phlebitis I return to my wifej who 
once suffered from throinbosis during a period ot pregnanev* and 
nqw three related situations corac to the surface in my memory^ 
invotving my wife* Irma* and the dead Matilda* whose identity 
has apparently justified my putting these three persons in one 
auolhcrk places. 

1 have now campleted the Interpretation of the dream7“ Ln the 
course of this bitetpretation 1 have taken; great pains- to avoid all 
those notions which must have been suggested by a comparison 
of the drEam-coHteat with the dream-thoughts hidden behind 
this content, hleanwhile the “meaning’' of the dream has dawned 
upon me. I have noted an intentioa which is realized through 
the dream, and which must have been my motive in dreaiDing. 
The dream fulfils several wisJieSj which were awakened wrUiin 
me by the events of the prc\''ious evening (Otto’s news^ and the 

^ Ewji if 1 h^ve ncjt, migiit b* expected, acouuUcd for tMag that 

<KOir«d to iii« In connection with the work of lattriirtljitlDEi. 
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writing of the clinical history)- For tho result of iho dream iSp 
that it is npi 1 who am to blamje for the piun which Irma is sUll 
sufferingp but that Otto is to blame ior It. Now Otto has annoyed 
me by his remark about Irma's imperfecl cure- the dream 
avenges me upon hinip in that it turns the reproadi upon himself. 
The dream acquits me of responsibility for Irma^s condition, as 
it refers this condition to other causes {which dOp indeedj fur¬ 
nish quite a number of e^bnationsJ. The dream represents a 
certain state of affarr$p such as I might wish to exist; c^nienS 
oi tkf drmm h thus the juifiitnent of a wish' its motive is a wisk 
This much is apparent at first sight But many other details of 
the dream becofne intelligible when regarded from the standpoint 
of wLsh^fullLlmeni. I take my revenge on Otto, not merely for 
too readily taking sides against me, bi Lhal 1 accuse him of 
careless medical treatment (die iDjectioii)i but I revenge myself 
gTcn for the bad liqueur which smells of fusel oil* aTid i find an 
expression in the dream which unites both these reproaches: the 
injection of a preparation of propyL Slili 1 am not satisfiedp but 
continue to avenge myseti by comparing bim with his more 
reliable colleague. Thereby I seem to say: like him better 

ihnn you.'' But Olto is not the only person who must be made to 
feel the weight of my anger. I take my revenge on die disobedient 
patient, by exchanging her for a more sensible and more docile 
oue. Nor do I pass over Dr. M.^s conlTadiction; for I express, 
in an obrious allusion, my opinion of bun: namely, that bis atti¬ 
tude in this case is that of an ignoramus (“Dysentery will dc- 
velopp etc*'^). Indeedp it seems as though 1 were appealing rrom 
him to someone betler informed (nty Irieudj who told me about 
trimethylamin), just as 1 have turned from Inna to her friendp 
and from Otto to Leopold. It is as though 1 were to say: Rid me 
of these three persons, replace them by three others of my own 
choiceT ^nd I shall be rid of the reproaches wldct 1 am not will¬ 
ing to admit that I deser^^e! In my dream the unreasonableness 
of these reproaches b demonstrated for me in the most elaborate 
manner. pains are not attributable to me, since she her¬ 

self b to blame for ihetOp in that she refuses to accept my solu¬ 
tion^ They do not concern mep for being as they are of an organic 
nature^ they cannot possibly be cured by psychic ir^tment,— 
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Irma's ^fferings are satisfactorily explained by her widowhood 
(tnmetbybmiii! >; a sUte which I caimot alter.-^Inna’s illness 
lias been caused by an incautious injection administered by Otto 
an injKUon of an unsuitable drug, such as 1 should never have 
adramistered—Irma’s complaint is the result of an injection 
made with an unclean fringe, like the phlebitis of my old lady 
puDentj whereas my injections have never caused any ill effects. 
I am aware that these explanations of Irma’s illness, which unite 
Id acquiLting me, do not agree with one another; that they even 
exclude one another. The whole plea—for this dream is oolhinE 
elsc^ecalb vividly the defence offered by a man who was ac- 
cus^ by his neighhour of having returned a kettle in a damaged 
condition. In the first place, he said, he bad returned the kettle 
un^maged; in the second place it already had holes in it when 
he borrowed it; and in the third place, he bad ne^’er borrowed it 
at ail. A complicated defence, but so much the better; if only 
one of these three lines of defence is recognized as valid, the man 
must be acquitted. 

Still other themes^ play a part in the dream, and their relation 
to my non-respoDsibllity for Inna's illness is not so apparent; my 
daughter's illness, and that of a patient with the same name; the 
harml^ulness of cocaine; the affection of my paUent, who was 
traveling in Egypt; concern about the health of my wife; my 
brother, and Dr. M.; my own physical troubles, aud anxiety 
conttnung my absent friend, who is suffering from suppurative 
^ ^ keep all these things in view, they combine into 

a single train of thought, which might be labelled: concern for 
e health of myself and others; professional consdeotiousness. 
i recall a vaguely disagrecahle feeling when Otto gave me the 
news of Irma's c^dition. Lastly, I am inclined, after the event, to 
nnd M expression of this fieeting sensation in the train of 
thoughts which forms part of the dream. It is as though Otto had 
said to me; "You do not take your medical duties seriously 
enough; you are not conscientious; you do not perform what 
you promise." Tbereupoa this train of thought placed itself at 
my service, in order that I might give proof of my extreme coo- 
saentiousR^, of my intimate coocem about the health of my 
relatives, friends and patients. Curiously enough, there are aim 
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some painlu] lu^orks in this material, whidi confirm the blame 
attached to Olto rather than my mim eacylpation. The material 
is apparently impartial, but lie ccmuection between this broader 
material, on wbich the dream is based, and tie more limited 
theme from which emerges the wish to be iimooent of Irma's 
illness, is, nevertheless, unmistakable. 

i da not wish to asaerl that I have entirely revealed the mean¬ 
ing of the dream, or that my inteipretation is flawless- 

1 could still spend much time upon it; I could draw further 
explanations from it, and discuss further problems which it 
wrfm to propound. 1 can even perceive the points from which 
further mental associations might be traced; but such consid¬ 
erations as are always involved in every dream of one's own 
prevent me from interpreting it farther. Those who me over- 
ready to condemn such reserve should make the experiment of 
trying to be more straightforward. For the present I am content 
with the one frerii discovery which has just heen, made: If the 
method of dream-interpretation here indicated is followed, it 
will be found that dreams do really possess a meaning, and are 
by no Trteaii<; the expressicin of a disintegrated oerebial activity, 
as the writers on the subject wotdd have us believe. When Ike 
vjork of interpretation kai been completed the dream can be 
recognised as a tti«A-/i(f/SiiKCrtt. 


• III • 

THE DREAM AS A WISH-FULFILME^r^ 


VfUfr^, after passiiig through a narrow defile, one suddenly 
readies a height beyond which the ways part and a rich prospect 
lies outspread in different directions^ it is well to slop for a 
moroent and consider whither one shall turn next* We are in 
somewhat the same position after we have mastered this first 
interpreution of a dream. ^Ve find ourselves sLtmding in the light 
of a sudden discovery. The dream is not comparable to the irreg- 
ular sounds of a musical bistmmentj which, instead of bemg 
played by the hand of a musician, is struck by some externd 
forcej the dream is not meaningle^^ not absurd, does not pre¬ 
suppose that one part of our store of ideas Ls domiant while 
another part begins to awake. It is a perfectly valid f^ychic 
phenom^on, actually a wish-fulfilment; It may be enrolled in 
thecoutniui^ of the intelligible psychic activities of the waking 
stale; it is buEli up by a highly complicated inteliectual activity. 
But at the very moment when we are about to rejoice in this dis¬ 
covery a host of problems besets us. If the dream, as this theory 
defines It, represents a fnlfiJled wi$h^ what is the cause of the 
striking and unfamiliar manner in which this fuinimeot is ex¬ 
pressed? What Iransformatton has occurred in our dream- 
thoughts before the majiifest dream, as we remember it on wak¬ 
ing, shapes itself out of them? How has this transformation taken 
place? Wlience comes the material that is worked up into the 
dream? What causes many of the peculiarities which are to be 
observed in our dream-lhoughts; for example^ how is it that they 
are able to contradict one another? (see the analogy of the kettle,. 
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p. 11) . Is the dream capable o( leaching us something new cod- 
ceraing our internal psychic processes, and can its content mrrect 
opinions which we have held during the day? I suggest that for 
the present all these problems be laid aside, and that a single path 
be pursued. Wchave found that the dream repreMnls a wish ^ 
fulfilled. Our next purpose should be to ascertain whether this 
is a general characteristic of dreams, or whether it i$ only the 
accidental content of the particular dream (“the dream about 
Irma’s iniection“) vi-ilh which we have begun our analysts; for 
even if we conclude that every dream has a meanmg and psyche 
value, we must nevertheless allow for the possibility that this 
meaning may not be the same in every dream. The first dre^ 
which we have considered was the fulfilment of a wish; another 
may turn out to be the realization of an apprehension; a thud 
may have a reflection as iU content; a fourth may simply repr^ 
duce a reminiscence. Are there, then, dreams other than msh- 
dreams; or are there none hut wish-dreains? 

It is easy to show that the wish-fulfilment in dreams is oft™ im- 
disguised and easy to recognize, so that one may wonder why 1^ 
language of dreams has not long since been understood. There is, 
for example, a dream which 1 can evoke as often as i ple^, 
eroerimentally, as it were. If, in the evening, I eat ani^vies, 
olives, or other strongly salted foods, 1 am thirsty at nigbt, and 
therefore I wake. The waking, however. Is preceded by a dr^, 
which has aiwavs the same content, namely, that 1 am drmkmg. 
I am drinking long draughts of water; it tastes as dehcious as 
only a cool drink can taste when one's ihroit is parched; Md 
then 1 wake, ami find that I have an actual desire to drink. The 
cause of this dream is thirst, which 1 perceive wheo I wake. From 
this sensation arises the wish to drink, and the dream shows me 
this wish as lulfilled. It thereby serves a lunction, the nature of 
which 1 soon surmise. I sleep well, and am not accustomed to 
being waked by a bodilv need. If 1 succeed m appeasing my 
thirst by means of the dream that 1 am drinking, I need not wake 
up in order to satisfy that thirst. It is thus a dream of coa- 
tjciiicnce. The dream takes the place of action, as cl^here in 
life. Unfortunately, the need of water to quench the thirst cannot 
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be satisfied by a dream, as can my thirst for revenge upon Otto 
and Dr, M., but the intention is the same. Not long ago I had 
the same dream in a somewhat modified fomn. On ihb occasiwi 
I fell thirsty before going to bed, and emptied the glass of water 
whieb stood on the little chest beside my bed^ Some hours Jater^ 
during the night, my thirst returned, with the consequent dis¬ 
comfort. In order to obtain water, I should have had to gel up 
and fetch the glass which stood op my wife^s bed-table. 1 thus 
quite appropriately dreamt that my wife was giving me a drinlt 
from a vase; this vase was an Etruscan cinerary um, which I 
had brought home from Italy, and had since given away. But 
the water in it tasted so salt (apparently on account of the ashes) 
that 1 was forced to wake, it may be observed how conveniently 
the dream is capable of arranging matters. Since the fidhlment 
of a wish is its only purpose, it may be perfectly egoistic. Love of 
comfort is really not compatible with consideration for others. 
The introduction of the cinerary um Ls probably once again the 
fulfilment of a wish; I regret that I no longer possess this vase; 
Jt, like the glass of water at my wife's side^ is inacce^ible to me* 
The cinerary urn is appropriate also in connection with the 
sensation of an increasingly Salty UistCt which I know will tomr 
pel me to wake.^ 

Such convenience-dreams came very frequently to me in my 
youth. Accustomed as I had always been to working until late 

^ The facU rekUng ta drcm$ of tHisi wen: koHjwii aho to WeyitunJl, who 
sptraks of them AS follows^ b just tliu sematlon oJ Uiiist whidi b rcfi;- 
htcTvd mEkit accoralcly ot aU; it Always emses a repreeatojOoD of queodi- 
ing the ihinc The mimnifr in which tbt clieara rcorcs^ts the acL of 
quenching Ihe Iht^t h mmufold, and Is specifed in aocorduex wilh some 
rcoent reooUectian. A univer^ phcnomciioti oodciabke here h the feet Hut 
the fepinsentation of quenching the thint is immediately foUowrd by 
Appointmenl in ibe itkcfficaity of the Imagiiicd rdneshmeot,^ Bui he over- 
boL$ the universal chancier of the reaction of the dream to the stimulus. 
If other persons who apj troubled by Ihirflt at awake wilfaout dream* 
big bcforeluiid, this does not coiutltute an obfectlDn tc my dq^riment, but 
^lajacterkea them as jjcrvma who sleep less soundly. CL here Ismak jm. 

“It shiC even be as when an huogiy mata dtcamrLh^ amh hehoM, he 
catetli^ but he awakelb^ and hh soul is emptyi or u when i thirsty man 
dreameth, and, beboM be drinketh; bur he awaketh, and, bcbqld he b 
faJnt,., 
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at niglit, early wakiog was always a matter of difficulty. 1 used 
liicn to dream tliai 1 was out of bed and standing at the wash- 
stand. After a while I could no longer shut out the knowledge 
that I was not yet up; but in the meantime I had continued to 
sleep. The same sort of lethargy-dream was dreamed by a young 
colleague of mme, who appears to share my propensity for sleep. 
With him it assumed a particuLarly amusing form. The landlady 
with whom he was lodging in the neighbourhood of the hi^pital 
had strict orders to wake him every pioming at a given hour^ but 
she found it by no nu^ms easy to carry out his orders. One mom- 
ing sleep was especially sweet to him. The woman called into his 
room: ''Herr Fepi^ get up; you've got to go tu the hospital^' 
WbereupoD the sleeper dreamt of a room in the hospital, of a bed 
in which he was lying, and of a chart pinned over his head^ which 
read as foUows: '"Pepi M.| medical student, 22 years of age.” He 
told himself in the dream: “If I am already at the hospital, I 
don't have to go there,” turned over^ and slept on. He had thus 
frankly admitted to himself his motive for dreaniltigp 

Here is yet another dream of which the stimulus was active 
during sleep; One of my women patents, who had been obliged 
to undergo an unsuccessful operation on the jaw^ was instructed 
by her physicians to wear by day and night a cooling apparatus 
on the aHected cheek; but she was in the habit of throwing ii oEf 
as soon as she had fallen asleep. One day 1 was asked to reprove 
her for doing so; she had again thrown the apparatus an the 
flopr. The patient defended herself as follows: “Thb time i 
really couldn't help it; it was the result of a dream which 1 had 
during the night. In the dream 1 was in a bOK at the opera^ and 
was taking a lively interest in the performance. But Herr Karl 
Me>'er was lying in the sanatorium and complaining pitifully on 
account of pains in his jaw, I said to myself^ *Since I haven't the 
painst 1 don't need the apparatus either'; tliaL’s why I threw it 
away." The d^m of this poor sufferer reminds me of an eicpres- 
Sion which comes to our lips when w^e are in a disagreeable situa- 
tion: '^Well, I can imagine more amusing thingsr* The dream 
presents these “more amusing things!'^ Herr Karl Meyer, to 
whom the dreamer attributed her pains, was the most casual 
acquaintance of whom she could think. 
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it is quite as siinpk a matter to discover Uie w^ish-lulfilrtieni in 
several other dreams which I have collected from healthy per- 
sons^ A friend who wiis acquainted with cny theory of dreams, 
and had explained it to his wile^ said to me one day* ^'My 
wife asked me to tell you that she dreamt yesterday that she 
was having her menses. You will know whiit that means/' OI 
course I know: if the yomig wife dreams that she is having her 
menses^ the menses have stopped. I can w^elL imagine that she 
would ^ve liked to enjoy her freedom a UtUe longer, before the 
discomforts of maternity began, it was a clever way of giving 
notice of her first pregnaacy- Another friend writes that his wife 
had dreamt not long ago that she noticed milk-stains on the front 
of her blouse* This also h an indicadon of pregnancy, but not 
of the first one; the young mother hoped she would have more 
nutirishmeni for the second child than she had for the first. 

A young woman who for weeks had been evil off from all so¬ 
ciety because she was nursing a child who was Buffering from an 
iafecdotis disease dreamt, after Lbe chUd bud recovered, of a 
company of people in which Alphonse Daudet, Paul Bourget, 
Marcel Provost and others were present ^ they were all very 
pleasant to her and amused her enormously. In her dream these 
different authors had the features which their portraits give 
them. M, Prevast, with whose portrait she is not familiar, looked 
like the man who had dLsinfected the sickroom the day before, 
the first outsider to enter it for a long tune* Obviously the dream 
is to be translated thus: ^Tt is about time now for sametking 
more entertaining than this eternal nursing/' 

Perhaps this collection wull suffice to prove that frequently, 
and under the most complex ccuditioiis, dreams may be not^ 
which can be understood only as wish-fulfilments, and which 
present their content without concealment. In most cas^ these 
are short and simple dreams, and they stand in pleasant contrast 
to the confused and overloaded dream-compositions which have 
ahnost exclusively attracted the atteudon of the writers on the 
subject. But it will repay us if we give some time to the examina¬ 
tion of these simple dreams. The simplest dreams of all are, I 
suppose, to be expected in the case of children whose pisychic 
activities are certainly less complicated than those of adults. 
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Child psydmlogy, in my opinigti, is destined to render lie same 
services to lie psychology of adults as a study of the stmcture 
or devdopment of the lower animals renders to the investigation 
of the structure of the higher orders of animals. Hitherto but few 
deliberate efforts haw been made to mate use of the p^chology 
of lie child for such a purpose. 

The dreams of little children are often simple fulfilments of 
wishes, and for this reason are, as compared with the dreams of 
adults, by no means interesting. They present no problem to be 
solved, but they are invaluable as affording proof that the dream, 
in its inmost essence, is the fulfilment of a wish, 1 have been able 
to collect several examples of such dreams from the aiaterial 
furnished by my own childrea. 

For two Hf Mms , one that of a daughter of mine, at that time 
eight and a half years of age, and the other that of a boy of five 
and a quarter, I am indebted to an excursion to Hallstatt, in the 
summer of 1 S 96.1 must first explain that we were living that sum¬ 
mer on a hill near Aussee, from which, when the weather was 
fine, we enjoyed a splendid view of the Dachstein. With a tele¬ 
scope we could easily distinguish the Simony hut- The child™ 
often tried to see it through the telescope—I do not know with 
what success. Before the excursion I had told the children that 
Hallstatt lay at the foot of the Dachstein. They looked forward 
to the outing with the greatest detighl. From Hallstatt we en¬ 
tered the valley of Eschera, which enchanted the children with 
its constantly changing scenery. One of them, however, the boy 
of five, gradually became discontented- As often as a mountain 
came into view, he would ask; “Is that the Dachstein?” where¬ 
upon ! had to reply: “No, only a foot-hill.” After thb question 
had been repeated several times he fell quite silent, and did not 
wish to accompany us up the steps leading to the waterfall. I 
thought he was tired. But the next morning he came to me, 
perfectly happy, and said: ‘‘last night I dreamt that we went 
to the Simony hut,” I understood him now; he had expected, 
when I spoke of the Dachstein, that on our excursion to Hall- 
statt he would climb the mountain, and would see at dc^ 
quarters the hut which had been so often mentioned when the 
telescope was used. When he learned that he was expected to 
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content bimself witb foot-hills and a waterfall he was disap- 
paintedj and became dLscootenled^ But the dream compeosated 
him for all this. I tried to leant some details of the dream; they 
were scanty, "'You go tip steps for six hours/' as he had heeu tol<L 
On this excursion the girl of eight and a half had Hkewise 
dterisbed wishes which had to be satisfied by a dream. We had 
taken with us to HaUsLali our neighbour's twelve-year-old boy; 
quite a polished little gentleman^ who^ it seemed to me, had 
idready won the little woman^S sympatbi^. Next morning she 
related the following dream: think, I dreamt that Emfl 

was one of the famiJy^ that he said "papa* and ^naamnia' to you, 
and slept at our bousei in the big room^ like one of the buys. 
Then mamma came into the room and threw a handful of big 
bar^ of cbpcolate, wrapped in blue and green paper, under our 
beds.” The girFs brothers, who evidently had not inherited an 
understanding of dream-interpretnlioDp declared, just as the 
writers we have quoted would have done: '"That dream is non¬ 
sense.” The girl defended at least one part of the dream, and 
from the standpoint of Lhe theoey of the neuroses it is interesting 
to feam which part it was that she defended: ^^That Emil was 
one of lhe family was nonsense, but that part about the bar^ 
of chocolate wasp'tp” It was just this lalter part that was obscure 
to me, until my wife furnished the explanation. On the way home 
from the rail way-station the children bad stopped in front of a 
slot-machine, and had wanted exactly such bars of chocolate, 
wrapped in paper with a metallic lustre, such as the machine, 
in their experience, provided* But the mother thought, and 
rightly so, that the day had brought them enough wish-fulfil¬ 
ments, and therefore left this wish to be satisfied in the dream* 
This little scene had escaped me. That pordoo of the dream 
which bad been condemned by my daughter I understood with¬ 
out any dlfhctilty. 1 myself had beard the well-hehaved little 
guest enjoining the diiidjen, as they were walking ahead of us, 
to wait until ^papa^ or 'mamma* had come up. For the little girl 
the dream turned this temporary relationship Into a permanetit 
adoption. Her affection could not as yet conceive of any other 
way of enjoying her friend^s company permanently than the 
adoption pictured in her dream, whidi was su^ested by her 
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broLhers, \VTiy the bars of chocolate weta ihrown under the bed 
could not| of course^ be esplained without questioning the cbiid^ 
From a friend 1 have learned of a dream very mudi like that 
of niy litiJe boy. It was dreamed by a Htde girl of eight. Her 
father, accompaiiied by several children^ had started on a walk 
to Dombach, with the intent ion of vi^ting the Rphrer hut, but 
had turned back, as it was growing late, promising the children 
to take them sonMi other time. On the way back they passed a 
signpost which pointed to the Hameau. The children now asked 
him to take them to the Hameau, but once more, and for the 
^ttia reason, they had to be content with the promise that they 
should go there some other day. Next mortudg the little girl 
went to her father and told him, with a satisJied air: ^ Papa, 1 
dreamed last night that you were with us at the Rohrer hut, and 
on the Hameau.'* Thus, in the dream her impatience had an¬ 
ticipated the fuirdmeiit of the promise made by her father. 

x\nother dreamj with which the picturesque beauty of the 
Aussee inspired my daughter, at that time three and a quarter 
years of age, is equally straightforward. The little girl had 
crossed the lake for the Erst time, and the trip had passed too 
quickly for her. She did not want to leave the boat at the landing, 
and cried bitterly. The next morning she told us: night 

I was saUIng on the iake,“ Let us hope that the duration of this 
dream-voyage was more satisfactory to her, 

;My eldest boy, at that time eight years of age, already 
dreaming of the realisation of his fancies. He had ridden in a 
chariot with Achaies, with Diomede ag charioteer. On the pre¬ 
vious diiy he had ^own a lively interest in a book on the myths 
of Greece which had been given to his elder sister. 

If it can be admitted that the talking of children in their sleep 
belongs to the sphere of dreams, 1 can relate the following as 
one of the earliest dreams in tny collection: My youngest daugh¬ 
ter, at that time nineteen months old, vomited one morning, and 
was therefore kept without food all day. During the night she 
was heard to sli esdtedly in her sl^: “'Anna' F(r)eud, 
st^awbewy^ wUd st'mi^bemy, Qm'ktUj pap!” She used her name 
in this way in order to express the act of appropriation; the 
menu presumably included everything that would seem to her a 
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desirable meal; the fact Lbat two varieties of strawberry' ap¬ 
peared io It was a demonstration against the sanitary regulalioEis 
of the household^ and was based on the circumstance, whidi she 
had by no means overlooked, that the niirse had ascribed her 
indisposition to an over-plentiful ronsumptioD of strawberries; 
so in her dream she avenged herself for this c^inion which met 
with her disapproval.- 

When we call childhood happy because it does not yet know 
sexual desire, we must not forget what a fniiLful source of disap- 
poinlmeoL and renunciation, and therefore of dream%stimula- 
tian, the other great ^atal impulse may be for the ehild.^ Here is 
a second example. My nephew, t,wenty-twa months of agCi had 
been instmcled to congratulate me on my birthday, and to give 
me a present of a small basket of cherries, which at that time of 
the year were scarce, being hardly in season^ He Seemed to find 
the task a difficult one^ for he repeated agam and again: ^'Cher¬ 
ries in itj” and could not be induced to let die little basket go out 
of his hands^ But be knew' how' to indemnify himself^ He had, 
until then, been in the habit of telling his mother every morning 
that he had dreamt of the '%hite soldier,” an officer ol the guard 
in a white cloak, whom he had once admired in the street. On 
the day after the sacrifice on my birtliday he woke up joyfully 
with the aunouncemenl, which could have referred only to a 
dream: “//ejrj man caicn aJl the ekemesf"^ 

^ Tht dfmm aftcrwirth accoinil^i^cd the iaine jjrtjrpost in the esuw of the 
child'} gnndmoUuer, who it dIJtt than the child by about le^tnly ytaiA. 
Alter Sihe had been forced to go hungry for a day on aceouni of the restlessr^ 
ot her floatiiig kidticy^ she drcaintd, beUti^ ^paficutly tiunslulcd Int^ 
the happy yen? of her eirlhood^ that she had been ^'asked out,'^ lavlEed to 
lunch and dinntr, and had ol eiqh mtal been seni'cd with ihc^ mo&t d£Hdiau& 
titbiti. 

^ A mdie searching In^^tij^tiDn into the piyohk IBe of tht chikl teaches 
usj of COUTH, that HKiiaJ motives, in inlantile forms. pEay a very cotwkr- 
ahfc (Mirtp which has been tcKi looii o^-erboked, in the iBydbic activity of the 
child. This pertnits us to doubt to some extent the lupp[ne» of ih^ child, 
as um^ned Jaler by adults, Cf. Tkrf.^ CoKtribMlhni to iht Tk^cry of 
^ It should be mentlooed thiat youn^ chiklreii oiten have more compba and 
obscure dreams, whiter nn the other hind, adults, En ^rtain drcumslafices. 
often have dreams of a simple and infantile character. How rich in unsus¬ 
pected contenL the dTeuns ol children no more than tour or yean of 
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Whai animals dream of I do not know, A proverb for which 
1 am indebted to one of my pupils profess^ to tell tis, for It a$ks 
the questioni “What does the goose dream of?^' and answers: 

nw nuy bt by the e^mplcs in my Analyst der Ph&tU tinfi jun- 

ffdhrig^ Knabcn {JskrbucM v&n Fhidir^Frrud, voL i, Jun^'i 

**Eipcricncts Ccmocmin;: the By chic Life pf the Child/' trAwlaicd by BnUp 
American Jaumai of Piyckoh^y, April. 1910. For onidyticahy InieiTretcd 
drciBis of children^ set iiisD von Htig*Heltn3ul.h^ Puliuin^ R^ke, Spicuntin^ 
and Tatisk; others hy B^ch^rt, Busemaim, Dogiia, &nd cspechilly Wlgam^ 
wbo empbasliti Lhe wisb-fuEfilW ttodenci^ of ^uth dreams. On tht olhcr 
hand il Kciiis that dreams oI an infantilE type reappear with e&pcdal fre¬ 
quency' in adults who art tnnesferred into ibc midst of unfamiliar condi¬ 
tions. ThuJ Otto NordensLjdld, in his book, Aniorctic (1 vnL i, p. 356), 
wfittt as iotlows of the crew who speni the winter with him: "*Veiy char- 
actenslk of the trend of our inmost thougbls were ottr dreams, which were 
never more vivid and mote numerous. Even those of our comrades with 
whom dreamins was rormerly eaMptionaJ had long stories to tell in the 
morning, when wc exchanged otir erpenenocs in the world of phantasy. 
They ait hod rtrerence lo that outside world which was now so far removed 
from us, hut they often fitted into our immediate drcumilinccs. An «fK- 
dally cbiracteristic dream was that in which one of our oommdes believred 
himsetf badE at sdiootp where the task was assigned to him of stinn^ 
rnimalurt seafe^ which were manufactured esfMdalty tor purposed of m- 
struction. and drinking constituted the pivot uround which most of 

puf dreams revolved. One of us,, who was dpeoally fond of going to b% 
dlimer-p&rUes, was deliehted if be could report in the ovoming ‘tiwt he 
had a threc-couiM dinner/ Another dreamed of tobacco^ whole mountains 
of Iphacco ; yet another dreamd ol a ship approaching on the open sea 
under fun sail. Still ajulber dream deservoa to he mentioned: The postman 
brought the post and gave a long eipEimation of wby it ^ m long de¬ 
layed; he had delivered it at the wrong address, and only with great liouhle 
was he able to get it back To be surep wc were often occui^ in our sleep 
with fitiU more impossible tbingSp but the bek of phantasy in almost all ibe 
dreams which I myseK dreamed, or heard others relate^ was quite strik¬ 
ing. It would ceitaudy have been of great psychological interest ff all 
these dreams could have been rotoid^L But one can roadiiy undetslojid 
how we longed lor sleep. That alone could oHord us every thing that we all 
most ardently desired.” I will continue by a quotation from Du Prel (p. 
J31J: '^Mungo Park, nearly dying of thirst on one of his Afticaji expedi¬ 
tions^ dreamed constantly of the weH-watcrcd vidkys and meadnws of Ms 
home. Similarly Tttnck, tortured by hunger in the fortress nf Magdeburg, 
saw hiTwmif surrounded by copious meals. And George Back, a member pi 
FrmLlln's first eipedilion, when he was on the paint of death by starva¬ 
tion, dreamed continually and inv^onably of plenteous meals.” 
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The whole theory that the dream is the fulhlmept of 
a wish IS ooEtamed in these two senlenoies.^ 

Wc DOW perceive that we should have reached our theory of 
the hidden meaning of dreams by the shortest route had we 
merely consulted the vemaculax. Proverbial wisdoirii it is true, 
often speaks contemptuously enough of dreams—it apparently 
seeks to |usitfy the scientists when it says that ^^dreams art hub¬ 
bies*'; but in colloquial language the dream is predominantly 
the gracious fulhller of wbhes. ‘T should never have imagined 
that in my wfldegt dreams^” we exclaim in delight if we find that 
the reality surpasses our expectations. 

* A HunRBdau ptevitrta died by Ferentd stAtes more eipHdtly that "ibe 
pig drcums q[ ammSj tJie of A Jtwisli proverb Mks: '“Of 

wluL dwi the hen — -^"OJ milkt^ (Sfininifunr jud^. Sprichw. p, 

RfdeHsartmt edit, by Bcmslein, snd ed., p. n&S, 

< 1 am far trgm Ifl assert ihal m previous writer has evtr tbought 

cf tnidng a dream lo i wish. (Cf, the fijfst passages of the nest diapler.) 
Those inlerested b the subject will find that even in Hnliqulty the pbysidan 
Kerophilas. ivho lived under the Fhsi Ptotemy^ dlftinguislied bclwHia ihiet 
kinds of dminsT drcnnis scot by the gods; natural ditams—those which 
come about whciiitver the sou! created for fuelf aa image of lhal wbldi is 
beneSda] to Up and wiJl eoinc to piss; and mixed dreams—tbose which 
originate spontaneously from the jujrtapositiqii of Ima^esp when we s« that 
which desire. From the cianipJea collected by Schemer, J. Stir eke dtes 
a dream windi wnj described by the author himself as a wtsh'lolfilioent 
JJO). SchemeT saj'ir ^^The plmulasy Immediately fulCIh the dreamer'i 
wiflhp simp^ because th^ eidstrd vividly iu the miiid.." This dream betongs 
tq the ''■emotional dreams.^ Akin lo i± arc dreams due lo ^'‘mascuUiie and 
feminine erotic loaidus,^ and to '“Irrilable moods ” As will readily be seen, 
Schemer does not ascril^ to the wish any further signUjoLnoe for the dream 
than to any other psychic coitdiiiou of th& waking state; least ot aE does 
he insist on the conncdiflii between the wish and the c££entiiJ nature of the 
dicairu 
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[r 1 NOW DECLARE Umt wisb-fiiUilnient is the ineRniDg of every 
dream, so Ihal there cannot be any dreams other than wish- 
dreams, 1 know beforehand that I shall meet with the most 
emphatic contradiction. My critica will object: ^'The fact that 
there are dreams which are to be understood as fdfilments of 
wishes is BOt new, but has long since been recogniaed by such 
writers as Radestock, Volkelt, Purkinje, Gricsingw and others.’ 
That there mv be no other dreams than those of wish-fulfilments 
isyetone more unjustified generalization ■ which, fortunately, can 
be easily refuted. Dreams which present the most painful con¬ 
tent, and not the least trace of wlsb-fulfilmenl, occur frequently 
enough. The pessimistic philosopher, Eduard von Hartaann, is 
perhaps most completely oppowd tu the theory of wish-fulBl- 
menl. In his Fkilasophy of the Vneomcimis, Part II (Stereo¬ 
typed German edition, s. 344), h* says: ‘As regards the dream, 
with it all the troubles of waking life pass over into the sleeping 
state; all save the one thing which may in some depee reconcile 
the cultured person with life—scientific and artistic enjoymciit. 
. , But men less pessimistic observers have emphasized the 
fact that in our dreams pain and disgust are mote frequent than 
pleasure (Scholz, p. 33; Volkelt, p. 80,ri a/.). Two ladies, Sarah 
Weed and Florence Hallani, have even worked out, on the basis 
of their dreams, a numerical value for the preponderance of 

1 Already PlolSniii^ tlB Bce-Platdmst, “When desire bcallfs ilKlf, then 

ccmei pluuitasy, and prtsciJla to us,, &s It the object oi desire" <Dli 
P rtt, p. 3J6>- 
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distress and discomfort in dreams. They find liiat 5S per cent, of 
dreams are disagreeahle, and only 2K.6 per cait^ positively 
pleasant- flesides those dreams that conv^ into our sleqj the 
many painful emotions of life, there are also anxiety^reamSp in 
wbldi this most terrihLe of all the painful ematicms torments US 
until we wake. Now it is precisely by these anxiety^-jreams that 
children are so often haunted (cf. Deleter on Pai^or nacturttus ); 
and yet it was in children that you foimd the wish-futfilmeiit 
dream In its most obvious form.’^ 

The anxiety-dreain does really seem to predude a generaliza¬ 
tion of the thesis deduced from the examples given in the last 
chapter, that dreams are wish-fulhlments^ and even to condemn 
it as an absurdity* 

Nev'ertheless, it is not difficult to paiT>' these apparently in¬ 
vincible objections* It is merely necessary to observe that our 
doctrine is not based upon the estimates of the ob^Hous dreaniT 
contfuitp but relates to iht thought-content, wblcb^ in the course 
of inlerpretationp is found to He behind the dream. Let us com¬ 
pare and contrast the and the laicttl dream-conlETil, It 

is true that there are dreams the manifest content of which is of 
the most painful nature. But has anyone ever tried to interpret 
these dreams—to discover their blent thought-content? If not, 
the two objections to our doctrine are no longer valid; for there 
is always the possibility that even our pabifiil and tern lying 
dreams mayp upon interpretation^ prove to be wish-fulfilments.® 

^ It ti quite iucrvitibje wJli^ what oh^litLiincy rCzderi and CritiO h^ve e^- 
duded this cam^nillen and dhiegardcd iht iundamentat diiercnlLuion 
hetwe^ the manifest and the latent dream-content. NothmE in the Uiena- 
ture of tbe subject approa-cbea sn dnsdy to my tiwn enneeption of dtniffls 

a posaee In J, Sally's essay: Drioms oj n Rfveialhx {and it b not be¬ 
cause 1 do nnt think ti ii'ntunhlE that I idlude to it hcie for the £rst timE)* 
"/t wcudd uim the*, aper aU, ikai dreams m uat the wfffi- they 

Move b€cn said la by xmcA as Ckauctr, Skaktspiare^ difd 

Mikan. Tk^ ckoAlk flffrefiffTwuj of tutr nl^ki-fartcy htr^ a dgjujkai^e and 
Cammuni&ilt ntw knotekdga. UJte Sam^ Utter jk lAe dr/am^inscsip^ 

tian tukat icrutmizad douly hses iti ^rsi kak af kddrrdmk and loier 
fihji aspect aj a serious^ inltUigitU me-wfl^e. Or^ to vaey ike figme 
slightly^ W€ mdy say tike s&mt pamphUls tke dream dtst^ses beneath 
£fj woTtkUss surtact<karacten (races of an tdd and predous eammuniea^ 
thn" (p. j£4>. 
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In scientific research it is often advanta^c™^ if the solution 
of one problem presents difficulties, to add to it a second prob¬ 
lem; just as it is easier to crack two nuts together instead of 
separately- Thus, we are confronted not only with the problem: 
How can painful and terrifying dreams be the fulfUments of 
wisbesp but we may add to this a second problem which arises 
from the foregouig discussion of the general problem of the 
dream: Why do not the dreams that show an mdifferent content^ 
and yet turn out to be wish-fulfilmentSt reveal their meaning 
wiihout disguise? Take the exhaustively treated dream of Irma's 
injection: it is by no means of a painful characterj and it may 
be recognized, upon interpretation, as a striking wish-f ulfUinent. 
But why is ao mterpretation necessary at ah? Why does not the 
dream say directly what it means? As a matter of fact, the dream 
of Irma's injection does not at first produce the impressiOQ that 
it represenU a wish of the dreamer's as fulfilled. The reader will 
not have received this Impression, and even 1 myself was not 
aware of the fact unLi] t had undertaken the analysis. If we call 
this peculiarity of dreams—namely^ that they need elucidation 
—the phenomenon ol distortion ui dreaios, a second question 
then arises: What is the origin of this distortion in dreams? 

If ooe^s first thoughts on this siahject were consulted several 
possible solutions might suggest themselves: for e?cample;p that 
during sleep one b incapable of finding an adequate expression 
for one's dream-thoughts. The analysis of certain dreams, how¬ 
ever, compels us to offer anoLher ejEplanatiad. I s hall demonstrate 
this by means of a second dream of my owOp w^hich again involves 
numerous mdiscretionsp but which compensated for this personal 
sacrifice by affording a thorough elucidation of the problem. 

Preliminwry StcieincnL^la the spring of 1897 1 learot that 
two professors of our university had proposed me for the title of 
Proiesi&f Extraordiftiinus {assistant professor 1 . The news came 
as a surprise to me, and pleased me considerabJy as an expression 
of appreciation on the part of two eminent men which could not 
be explained by personal interest. But 1 told myself immedtalely 
that I tousi not expect anything to come of their proposal- For 
some years past the Ministry had disregarded such proposals, 
and several colleagues of minCp who were my seniors, and at 
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least cay eqiiab in desert^ had been waiting in vain ^ time 
for the appointment, 1 bad no reason to suppose that I should 
fare any better. I resolved^ therefore, to re$igii myself to disap- 
poinLinent, J am not^ ^ far as I knowj ambitious^ and 1 was fol¬ 
iowing my profession wllk gratifying success even without the 
recommendation of a professorial tide. Whether 1 considered 
the grapes to he sweet or sour did not mailer^ since tbej' undoubt¬ 
edly hung too high for me. 

One evening a friend of mine called to see me; one of those 
colleagues whose fate 1 had regarded as a warning. As he had 
Jong been a candidate for promotion to the professorate (w^hkh 
in our society n^kes the doctor a demigod to his palaeijts) ^ and 
as he was less resigned than I, he w^as accustomed from time to 
time to remind the authorities of his claims m the hope nf ad¬ 
vancing his interests. It was after one of these visits that he 
called on me. He said that this time he had driven the exalted 
gentleman, into a corner^ and had asked him frankly whether 
considerations of religious denomination were not reaUy respon¬ 
sible for the postponement of bis appoinlment. The answer was: 
His Excellency had to admit that in the present stale of public 
opinion he was not in a position, etc. "Xow at least I know 
where 1 standmy friend concluded his narrativej which told 
me nothing new^ but which was calculated to confirm me in my 
resignation. For the same denommational considerations would 
apply IP my own case^ 

On the morning after my friend’s visit I had the folloiiing 
dream^ which was notable also on account of its form. It con¬ 
sisted of two thoughts and two bnageSt so that a thought and an 
image emerged alternately. But here I shall record only the 
first half of the dream^ since the second half has no relation to the 
purpe^ for which I cite the dream. 

Ih My friend J?. is my unde —/ Aave a affectioTi for him. 
II. / see befarc me kis face^ somewhat diered. U seems io be 
eii^ngaied; n y$Il&w beard^ whkh stirraunds //, if urith 
peculiar distindness. 

Then follow the other two portions of the dream, again a 
thought and an image, vrhich 1 omit. 
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The intftipretation of this dream was arrived at in the follow- 
log manner: 

When I recollected the dream in the course of the iMmiBg, I 
laughed outright and safd^ ^The dream is oflnsensc.” But I could 
not get it out of my mind, and I was pursued by il sH day^ 
until at least, in the evenings 1 reproached royself in these words: 
”If in the course of a dream-interpretation one of your patients 
could find nothing better to say than ‘That is nonsenK/ you 
would reprove him, and you would sti^iect that behind the 
dream there was bidden some disagreeable affair, the exposure of 
which he wanted to spare himself. Apply the same thing to your 
own case; your opimon that the dream is nonsense probably sig¬ 
nifies merely an inner resistance to its interpretation. Don’t let 
yourself he put oS/^ I then proceeded with the interpretation. 

‘'R. is my unde.” What can that mean? 1 had only one unde, 
my uncle Joseph.® His story, to be sure, was a sad one. Once, 
more than thirty years ago, hoping to make money, be allowed 
himself to bo involved tn transactions of a kind which the law 
punishes severely, and paid the penalty. My father, whose hair 
turned grey with grief within a few days^ used aJwnys to say that 
uncle Joseph had never been a bad man^ but, after all, he was 
a simpleton, ff, then, my friend R. is my nnde Joseph, that is 
equivalent to saying: R. is a simpleton*” Hardly credible, and 
very dmgreeablet But there is the face that 1 saw in the dream, 
with its dotigated features and its yellow beard. My tincle actu¬ 
ally had such a face—long, and framed in a handsome yoUow 
be^d. My friend R. was estremely swarthy, but when black- 
haired people begin to grow grey they pay for the glory of their 
youth. Their black beards undergo an unpleasant change of col¬ 
our, hair by hair; first they turn a reddish brown, then a yellow¬ 
ish brown, and then definitely grey. My friend R.^s beard is now 
in this stage; so, for that matter, is my own, a fact whkh I note 
with regret. The face that I see in my dream is ai once that of 

»It b ftitdimhiD^ to KC how my mmiciry here restricts Itself — in the 
walking: suite I —for the purpoiea of jumlysis, I h^vc known &ve of my 
uncles uid T loved &nd hnsoured one of ibeni. But at the moimiiit when 
1 Dvercame niy nsisUiooe to the totorpmalion of the drtanij 1 »id to my¬ 
self: *"i only qbc uude, Uic pue who b intcoHrd in ibe diram.** 
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my frl^d R. and tiial of my unde. It is like one of those com¬ 
posite photographs oi Galton’s; tn order to emphasize Eamiiy 
resemblances Gahon had several faces pliotc3graphed on Lhe same 
plate. No doubt is now possible; it is really my opinion that my 
friend R. is a simpleton—like my uncle Joseph- 
I have still no idea for what purpose I have worked out this 
relationship. It is certainly one to which I must unreservedly 
object. Yet it is not very profound, for my unde was a criminal, 
and my friend R. is not, esccept in so far as he was once fined lor 
knocking down an apprentice with his bicycle. Can I be thinking 
of offence? That would make the comparison ridiculous. 
Here I recollect another conversation, which T had some days 
ago with another colleague, N.; as a matter of fact, on the same 
subject, I met N* in the street; he, too, has been nominated tor 
a pmfe^ntship, and having heard that I had been similarly hon¬ 
oured he congratulated me. 1 refused his congratulations, saying' 
*^You are the last man to jest about the matter, for you know 
from your own experience what the nomination is worthThere¬ 
upon he said, though probably not in earnest: ‘"You can’t be 
sure o( that. There is a special objection in my case. Don't you 
know that a woman once brought a criminal accusation against 
me? I need hardly assure you that the matter was put right. It 
was a mean attempt at blackmail, and it was all I could do losaw 
the plaintiff from punishinent. But it may be that the affair is 
remembered against meat the Ministry. YoUjOn the other handj 
are above reproach.” Here, then, I have the critninai, and at the 
same time the interpretation and tendency of my dream. My 
uncle Joseph represents both of my colleagues who have not been 
appointed to the professorship^the one as a simpleton, the other 
as a rnm iiutl . Now, toOj I kuow for what purpose I need this rep- 
resentation. If denominatiofial considcratioiiS are a determining 
factor in the postponement of my two friends’ appointment, then 
my own appointment is likewise in jeopardy. But if I can refer 
the rejection of my two friends to other causes^ which do not 
apply to my own mse, my hopes are xmafTecled. This is the pro¬ 
cedure Followed by my dreamt it makes the one friend, R,, a 
simpleton, and the other, N., a criminal. But since I am neithef 
one nor the other, there is nothing in cominon. between us. I have 
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a right to enjoy my appointment lo Lhe UGe professor, and 
have avoided the distressing appLication to my own case of the 
information which the official gave to my friend R. 

1 must pursue the interpretation of this dr^m still farther ; 
for 1 have a feeling that it Is not yet satisfactorily elucidated. I 
still feet disquieted by Lhe ease with which 1 have degraded two 
respected colleagues in order to dear my own way to the profes- 
sorship. My dissatrsfaciioti with this procedure has, of course, 
been mitigated ^oce 1 have leamed to estimate the testimooy 
of dreams at its true value. 1 should contracUct anyone who sug¬ 
gested that I really considered R. a simpleton, or that I did not 
believe N\’s account of the blackmailing incident. And of course 
1 do not believe that Irma has been made seriously il by an injec¬ 
tion of a preparation of propyl administered by Otto. Here, as 
before, what the dream expresses is only my whh that i/utfgs 
might b& The statement in which my wish is realized sounds 
less absurd in the second dream than In the first; it 1$ here made 
with a skilftd use of actual points of support La establishing some¬ 
thing like a plausible slander, one of which one could say that 
'“there is something In It** For at that time my friend R. had to 
contend with the adverse vote of a university professor of his 
own department, aod my friend had himself, all siispecLingly, 
provided me with material for lhe calumoy^ Nevertheless, 1 re- 
peatj it sUii seems to me that the dream rK]uires further eluci¬ 
dation. 

1 remember now that the dream contained y^et another portion 
which has hitherio been Ignored by the interpretation. After it 
occurred to me that my friend R. was my uncle, I (elt in the 
dream a great affection for him. To whom is this feeling directed? 
For my uncle Joseph, of course^ 1 have never had any feelings 
of affection. R. has for many years been a dearly loved fiiend, 
but if I were to go to him and express my affection for him In 
terms approaching the degree of affection which I felt in the 
dream, be would undoubtedly be surprised. My affection, if it 
was for him, seems false and exaggerated, as do® my judgment 
of his mtelLectnal qualities, which I expressed by merging his 
personality in that of my uncle; but exaggerated in the opposite 
direction. Now, however, a new stAte of affairs dawns upon me. 
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The in the dream does not belong to the latept content^ 

to the thoughts behind the dream; it stands in opposition to this 
content; it is calculated to conceal the knowledge conve 3 red by 
the Interpretation. Probably this is predseiy its function. 1 re* 
merober with what reluctance I undertock the interpretation, 
how long I tried to postpone it, and how I declared the dr^m to 
be sheer nonsense. I know from my psychoanalytic practice how 
such a condemnation i$ to be interpreted. It h^ no informative 
value, but merely expresses an affect. If my little daughter docs 
not like an apple which i$ offered her, she asserts that the apple 
15 bitter, without even tasting it. If my patients behave thiiSj I 
know that we are dealing with an idea which they are trying to 
repren. The same thing applies to my dream. 1 do not want 
to interpret it because there is something in the interpretation to 
wbich I object. After the interpretation of the dream is com¬ 
pleted, I discover what it was to whidi I objected; it was the 
assertion that R. is a sLmpletori. 1 can refer the affection which 
i feel for R. not to the latent dream-thoughts, but rather to thi^ 
unwillingness of mine. If my dream, as compared with its latent 
content, is disguised at this point, and actually misrepreseeits 
things by producing their opposite, then the manifest adection 
ID the dream sen'cs the purpase of the misreprisentation; in 
other words, the distortion is here shown to be mtentioiial"it is 
a means of dtrgHije, My dr earn-thoughts of R, are derogatoryj 
and so that I may not become aware of this the very opposite of 
defamation—a tender affection for him—enters into the dream. 

This discovery may prove to be generally valid. As the c]cam- 
ples in Chapter 111 have demonstraled, there are, of course, 
dreams which are undisguised wish-fulblmeiits. Wherever a 
wlsh-fulfilmcDl is imrecogni^ble and disguised there must be 
present a tendency to defend oneself against this wish, and In 
consequence of this defence the wish is unabk to express itself 
save in a distorted form. I will try to find a parallel in social life 
to this occurrence in the inner psychic life. Where in social life 
can a similar misrepresentation be found ? Only where two per¬ 
sons are concemedj one of whom possesses a certain power while 
the other has to act with a certain consideration on account of 
this power. The second p^erson will then distort his psychic ac- 
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tioDs; or, as we say, he wfU musk bimself. The politeness whici I 
practise every day is Lar^gely a disguise af this kiad; if I mterpret 
my dreanis for the benefit of my readers, I am forced to make 
misrepresentalions of this kind. The poet even cotnplakis of the 
necessity of such misrepresentation: Dus Bestc^ was du mssen 
kanrfstj darjs^ da d£n Bubcn dock mcht sagen * ‘*T±ie best that 
thou canst know Ihou may$t not teU to hoysJ" 

The political writer who has unpleasant truths to tell to those 
in power finds himself in a like position. If be idb everything 
without reserve, the Government will suppress them—retrospec¬ 
tively in the case of a verbal expression of opinion, preventively 
if they are to be published in the Press. The writer stands in fear 
of the censorship; he therefore moderates and disguise the es- 
pression of hts opiniorLS. He finds himself oonipeUed, in accord¬ 
ance with the sensibilities of the censor, either to rtfrain alto¬ 
gether from certain forms of attack, or to express himself in 
aJlusioDs instead of by direct assertions; or he must cooceal his 
objectionable statement in an apparently innocent disguise. He 
may, for instance, teU of a contretemps between two Chinese 
mandarins, while he really has in mind the officials of his own 
country. The stricier the dominaLion of the censorship, the tnore 
thorough becomes the disguise, and, often enough^ the more in- 
geoioLis the tneana employed to put the reader on the track of 
the actual meaning. 

The detailed correspondence between the phenomena of cen¬ 
sorship and the phenomena of dream-distortion justifies us in 
presupposing similar conditions for both. We should ihen assume 
that in every human being there exist, as the primary cause of 
dream formation, two psychic forces (tendencies or systems), 
one of which forms the wish expressed by the dream, while the 
other exercises a censorship over this dream-wish, thereby eo- 
forcing on it a distortion. The que$tion is, what is the nature 
of the authority of this second agency by virtue of which it is 
able to exercise its censorship? If we remember that the latent 
dream-thoughts are not conscious before analysis, but that the 
manifest dream-content emerging from them is consciously re¬ 
membered, it is not a far-fetched assumption that admittance to 
the consciousness is the prerogative of the second agency. Noth- 
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ing can reach the canscloiisness from ihe Cirsl systeta which has 
not previously passed the second instance; and the second in¬ 
stance lets nothing pass without esercisbg its righls, and lorcing 
such modihcations as are pleasing to itself upon the candidates 
for admission to consciousness* Here we arrive at a very definite 
conception of the ^'essenoe^^ of coasdousness; for us the slate 
of becoming consdotia is a spedaJ psychic act^ dUterenL from and 
independent of the process of becoming fixed or represented, and 
consdousness appears to us as a sensorj' organ which perceives 
a content proceeding from another source. It may be shown 
that psychopathology simply cannot dispeiise with these fun¬ 
dament^ assumptions. But we shall reserv'e for another time 
a more exhaustive examination of the subject* 

Tf I bear in mind the notion of the two psychic instances and 
their relation to the consciousness, i find in the sphere of politics 
a perfectly appropriate analog^' to the extraordtnaiy affection 
which I feel for my friend R., who is so di^araged in the dream- 
interpretation. I refer to the political life of a State b which the 
ruler, jealous of his rights, and an active public qpkiion are in 
mutual conflict. The people, protesting against the actions of an 
unpopuJat oEQcial, demand hb dismissaL The autocrat, on the 
other hand, in order to show his contempt for the popular will, 
may then deliberately confer upon the official some esoefitional 
distinction which otherwise would not have been conferred. 
Similarly p my second instance, controilmg the access to my con¬ 
sciousness, dLsUngitishes my friend R. with a rush oi extraordi¬ 
nary affection p because the wish-lcndendes of the first system, 
in vi^w of a particular interest on which they are just then in- 
tentj would like to disparage him as a simpleton/ 

* Sucb hypocfitJcal dreims aie Ml tare, either with me or with [Others. 
Wyki t have been worldnfi at a csrtaiii sdeatlfic pToblran 1 hs^vt been 
visitett for several iiigfars, &l Quile short liiltr%'alsp by h- soiiicwliait cortfuiEos 
deeuu urbicJi has iL 5 conteat a rectmciliation with a friend dropped tonj? 
ago. After three nr four attempts I fijiafly succeeded in tfe m ranfn g 

of this dream, li was in the nature of an encouragement to pve up the 
remnant o( qomsodfralion still siimving for the jKrson in qticstlon^ to 
mysdf Quite free from him, hut it hypocHiicaEy dbflni^ itself in its anti- 
1 recorded a *^hypflicritiC 2 l Oedipus draaju^ in winch the hostile 
feelings and dcath-wuhe of ihe dream-thougfaU wene repaaced by n^nifest 
tenderness C'Typischa Betsp^ eioea verlcappten Oedipustiiuinffi/' Mat- 
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We may n&w perhaps begin to suspect that dream-interpreta- 
tion is capable of yielding information CDticeming the structure 
of our psydiic apparatus ^hicb we have hitherto vaiiUy expected 
from philosophy. We shall not^ however^ foUow up this trail, 
but st^l return to our originai problem as soop as we have eluci¬ 
dated the problem of dreamnlistjortjon. The questioD arose;, how 
dreams with a disagreeable content can be analysed as wish-ful- 
filmertts. We see now that this is possible where a dream-distor¬ 
tion has occurred^ when the disagreeable content serves only to 
disguise the thing wished for. W^ith regard to our assumptions 
respecting the two psychic instanceSp we can now also say that 
disagreeable dreams cootaiop as a matter of fact, something 
which is disagreeable to the second iusiance^ hut which at the 
same time fulhls a wish of the first instance. They are wish- 
dreams in so far as every dream emanates from the hrst instance, 
while the second Instance behav-es towards the dream only in a 
defensive, not in a constructive manner.’^ Were we to limit our¬ 
selves to a consideration of what the second iastaoce contributes 
to the dream we should never understand the dream, and all the 
problems which the writers on the subject have discovered in the 
dream would have to remain unsolved^ 

That the dream actually has a secret meaning, which proved 
to be a wish-fulfilment, must be proved afresh in every case by 
analy^-1 will therefare select a few dreams which have painfiil 
conteutSp and endeavour to analyse them. Some of them are 
dreams of hysterical subjects, which therefore call for a long 
prelimmaiy statemnat, and in some passages an examination of 
the p^chic proci^ses occurring in hysteria. This, though it wUI 
complicate the presentation. Is unavoidable. 

When I treat apsychoneurotic patient analytically, his dreams 
regularly^ as 1 have said, become a theme of our conversations^ 
t intist therefore give him all the psychological explanations with 
whose aid I myself have succeeded in understanding his symp- 


luT Psyck^anidyUt BcL i. Ktit i-ir, Anattier dau of 

liypckCnikaJ drEam will be recorded in another plaoe (en Chap. v1. The 
Dnam-Worky. 

^ Later on wc shall become icqunmted with cases in whkh, os the ceo- 
traiy, the dieajn cxpceea a wish of thi& ;»a>nd imtaacc. 
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toms. And here I encounter unsparing criticism^ whida i$ perhaps 
iio less shrewd than that which 1 have to expect from my col¬ 
leagues. With perfect uniformity my patients contradict the doc- 
trifie that dreams arc the fulfilments of wishes. Here are se^'erai 
examples of the sort of dTeam-material which b adduced in refu¬ 
tation of my theory. 

‘“You are always sa>nng that a dream b a wbh fulfilled/^ be¬ 
gins an IntellJgent lady patient. ^"Now I shall tell you a dream in 
which the content is quite the opposite, in which a wkli of mine 
IS not fulfilled. How do you reconcile that with your theory? The 
dream was as EoJtows: I want ta giv^ a supper, buil kaite naihing 
Qvaiiable txeept same smeked salnwts, / ikirsk / wUi ga shopping^ 
but I rememb^ that it is Sunday ajtcmoau^ wkeu aii ike s/tops 
ure dosedr / then try ta ting up a fetn eaterers^ but the tdepkone 
is cut of order^ Accordingly / have to renounce my desire to give 
ff supper 

I r^ly, of Course, that only the analysis can decide the mean- 
iug of this dream, although 1 admit tMt at first sight it seems 
sensible and coherent and looks Uke the opposite of a wish-fuU 
hlmenU “J3ut what occurrence gave rise to this dream?” I ask. 
“You know that the stimulus of a dream always lies among the 
experiences of the preceding day.” 

Analysis .—The patient's husband, an honest and capable meat 
salesman p had told her the day before that he was growing too 
fat, and that he m^nt to undergo treatment for obesity. He 
would rise early^ take physical exercise, keep to a strict dietp and 
above all accept no more invitations to supperi“She proceeds 
jestingly to relate how her husband p at a table d'hote^ had made 
the acquaintance of an artist, who insisted upon painting his 
portrait p because he, the painter, bad never seen such an expres¬ 
sive head. Sut her husband had answered in Ms downright fash¬ 
ion, dmt while he was much obliged, he would rather not be 
painted; and he was quite convinced that a bit of a pretty 
young girl's posterior would please the artist better than hb 
whole faoe.®^—She is very mu«± in love with her husband, and 

* To sit for the painter. 

Goethe: ^And if be has no baciLsidc, 

How can the nablEman sil l” 
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him a good deal She has afited him not to give her any 
caviar. Wbat cao that mean? 

As a malter of fact^ she had wanted for a long time to cat a 
caviar sandwich every mornings bat bad grodged the easpense. 
Of coorse she coaid get ibe caviar ttom her husband at once if 
she asked for it. But she has, on the coiitrary, begged him not to 
give her any caviar, so that she might tease hkn about it a little 
longer, 

(To me this estpLanaticp seems thin. Unconfessed motives are 
wont to conceal themseU'cs behind just ^ch unsatisfying ex- 
plarmtions. We are reminded of the suhj'ects hypnotized by Bern- 
beimp who carried out a post-hypiK)lic order, and who, on being 
questioned as to tbelr motives, jxisiead of answering: do not 
know why 1 did thatp^' had to invent a reason that was obviously 
mndequate. There is probably something similar to this in the 
case of my patient's caviar. I see that In waking life she is com- 
pelied to invent an imfulhlled wish. Her dream also shows her 
the non-iuJfihneai of her wish. But why does she need an un- 
fulhUed wish?) 

The ideas elicited so far arc insufficient for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the dream. I press for more. After a short pause, which 
corresponds to the overcoming of a resistance, she reports that 
the day before she had paid a visit to a friend of whom she h 
really jealous because her husband is always praising this lady 
so highly. Fortunately this friend is very thin and lanky, and 
her husl^d likes full figures. Now of what did this thin friend 
speak? Of course, of her wish to become rather plumper. She 
also asked my patient: ‘"When are you going to invite us again? 
You always have such good food-'* 

Now the meaning of the dream is clear, 1 am able to tdl the 
patient: ‘Tt is just as though you had thought at the moment 
of her aiiking you that: 'Of course, rm to invite you so that you 
can eat at my bouse and get lat and become still more pleasing 
to my husbandl I would rather give no more suppers!' The 
dream then tells you that you cannot give a supper, thereby fnl- 
hlling your wish not to contribute anythng to the rounding out of 
your friend’s hgure. Your husband's resolution to accept no 
more Invitations to supper in order that he may grow thin 
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tea£h£$ you tliat one grow5 fat on food eaten at other peaple^s 
tables,” Nothing is kcking now but some sort of coLucidence 
which wilJ con^rm the solution. The smoked salmon in the dream 
has not yet been traced. — ^*How did yon come to tbink of salmon 
in your dream?”—^^*Smoked salmon is my friendfavorite dish^” 
sbe replied. It happens that I know the lady, and am able to 
afiirm that she grudges herself salmon just as my patient grudges 
herself caviar. 

This dream admits of yet another and more exact interpreta¬ 
tion—one which is aetu^ly necessitated only by a subsidiary 
drcumstancc. The two interpretatioas do not contradict one 
anolher, but rather dovelaU into one anothefp and fumish an 
excellent e?tampk of the usual ambiguity of dreaiTis, as of all 
other psycbopathological fonnatioDS. We have heard that at 
the time of her dream of a denied wish the patient was impelled to 
deny herself a real wish (the wish to eat caviar sandwiches). Her 
friendp toOp had expressed a wish, namely, to get faLter^ and it 
would not surprise us if our patient had dreamt that this wish of 
her friend's — the wish to increase in weight^—was not to be ful¬ 
filled. Instead of thUj however, she dreamL that one of her own 
wishes was not fuirdled. The dream becomes capable of a new 
interpretation if in the dream she does not mean herself, but 
her friendj if she has put herself in the place of her ftiend, or, 
as we may say, has identified herself with her friend. 

I think she has actually done thiSp aad as a sign of this identic 
ncation she has created for herself in real life an unfulhUed wish. 
Sut what is the meaning of iMs hir'Sterical identification? To 
elucidate this a more exhaustive exposition is nece$sary. Identi¬ 
fication is a highly important motive in the mechanism of hys¬ 
terical sjTiiptoras; by this means patients are enabled to express 
In their ^mptoms not merely their own experiences^ but the ex¬ 
periences of quite a number of other persons; they can suffer, 
as it werOp for a whole mass of pei^te, and fill all the parts of a 
drama with their own personalities, it will here be objected that 
this is the weU-known hysterical imitation, the ability of hys¬ 
terical subjects to imitate all the symptoms which impress Lhem 
when they occur in otherSp as though pity were aroused to the 
point of reproduction. This, however, only jndkates the path 
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which the psychic process follows ifl hysterica] iinitaUoq. But 
the path it^i and the psychic act which follows this path arc 
two different matters. The act itself is slightly more compli¬ 
cated than we are prooe to believe the imitation of the hysterical 
to be; U corresponds to an unconscious end-process^ as an ex¬ 
ample will show. The physician who hosj in the same ward wi th 
other patients^ a female patient suffering from a partioikr kind 
of twitching, is not surprised if one momiug he leams that this 
peculiar hysterical affection has found imitators. He merely tells 
himself: The others have seen her, and have imitated her; this 
is psychic infection.—^Yes, but psychic mfection occurs some¬ 
what in the follDwiBg manner: As a rule, patients know more 
about one another than the physiciAn knows about any one of 
them, and they are concerned about one another when the doc¬ 
tor's visit is over. One of them has an attack to-day: at once it 
is known to the rest that a letter from home, a recrudescence of 
lovcsickness, or the like, is the cause. Their sympathy is aroused, 
and although it does not emerge into consetousness they form the 
following conclusion: *Tf it is possible to suffer such an atiaok 
from such a tausfii I too may suffer this sort of an attack, lor I 
have the same occasion for it." If this were a condusioii capable 
of becoaiing conscious, it would perhaps express itscli in dread 
of suffeiing a like attack; but it is formed m another psychic 
region, and consequently ends in the realbtalion of the dreaded 
symptoms. Thus identification is not mere imitation, hut an as¬ 
similation based upon the same etiological daim, it expresses a 
*‘just like/^ and refers to some common condition which has re¬ 
mained in ihe unconscious. 

In hysteria identification is most frequently employed to ex- 
press a sexual community. The hysterical woman idenUBes her¬ 
self by her sjuiptoms most readily—though not exciuslvely^— 
with persons with whom she had had sexual relations, or who 
have had sexual intercourse with the same persons as herself. 
Language takes cognizance of this tendency: two lovers are said 
to be “one/^ In hysterical phantasy, as well as in dreams, idenli- 
ficatlon may ensue if one simply thinks of sexual relations; they 
need not necessarily become actual. The patient is merely fol¬ 
lowing the rules of the hysterical processes of thought when she 
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espressos hex jealousy of her friend (whidij for that matierp 
she herself admits to be unjitstlfied) by putting hersdl in her 
friend's place in her drenm, and identifying herself with her 
by fabricating a symptom (the denied wish). One might further 
dnddate the proc^ by saying; La the dream she puis herself in 
the place of her friendj because her friend has taken her own 
place in relation to her husband, and because she would like to 
take her friend's place In her husband's esleem/ 

The contradiction oi my theory of dreams on the part oI an¬ 
other female padentj the most intelligent of all my dreamers^ 
Wi 3 S solved in a simpler fashion^ ihough stiU in accordance with 
the principle that the non-fulfilment of one wish signified the fnl- 
bliDcni ol another. 1 had one day e^cplained to her lhat a dTcam 
is a wish-fulilment. On the followiDg day she related a dream 
to the efiect that she was travelling with her mothet-io-law to 
the place in which they were both to spend the summer. Now 1 
knew that she had violentiy protested against spending the sum¬ 
mer Ln the Dcighbourhood of her muLhcr-in“law+1 also knew lhat 
she bad fortunately been able to avoid doing so, since she had 
recently succeeded in renting a hoiise in a place quite retnote 
irom that to which her mother-in-law was going. .4nd now the 
dream reversed this desired solution. Was not this a fiat contra¬ 
diction of my theory of wish-fulfilment? One bad only to draw 
the inlerciices from this dream in order to arrive at its inlerpreta- 
tion. According to thk dream, 1 was wrong; but it Acr whk 
that I skf}tiid be wn^Hg, and this ’Sinsh th^ dream showed her as 
fulfilled. Blit the wish that I should be wrong, which was ftilTillfid 
in the theme of the country housej referred in reality to another 
and more serious matter. At that dme 1 had inierred^ from the 
material furnished by her analyslsj that something of signifi¬ 
cance id respect to her illness must have occurred at a certain 
time in her life* She had denied this, because it was not present 

^ I myself legrel the lodu^ioa iif ^ueb Jr«m ihe psych^palhnli^tO' 

of hysteda, wbidi^ bteause of tfaeif rra^EmentAry prcscmutiijti, and 
they arc ta tn out of ihclr contcit^ cmlanot pio\‘t to be veiy illynimating, if 
these puuges m cnpable of throwing any light upon iho mUniaLc retatlon* 
bctWHn diEUDi and tbe psychoneurpaca, ibc/ have serw'td tho intcMiom 
with which 1 have mduded ibem. 
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in her meznory. We soon came to see that I was right. Thus her 
wish that I should prove to be wrangp which was transiomied 
into the dream that she was going into the country wiiJi ter 
mother-ta-law, corresponded with the justifiable wish that those 
things which were then only suspected had never occurred. 

Without an analysis, and merely by means of an assumptioOp 
I took the liberty of interpreting a little incident in the life of a 
friendt who had been my companion through eight classes at 
school. He once beard a lecture of mine^ delivered to a small 
audience^ on the novel idea that dreams are wish-fulfilments. He 
went homC;, dreamt that he had losi ail his l£ni}Siifts —he was a 
lawyer—and then complained to me about it. 1 loot refuge in 
the evasion: ^*Onc can't win all one’s cases'^; but I thought to 
myself: 'Hf, for eight yearSp 1 sat as primus on the first benebt 
while he moved up and down somewhere in the middle of the 
class, may be not naturally have had the wish, e^'er since his 
boyhood j that I too might for once make a fool of myself?” 

Yet another dream of a more gloomy character was offered me 
by a female patient in contradictiou of my theory' of the wish- 
dream. This patient, a young gtrl^ began as follows: “You re¬ 
member that my sister has now only one boy, Charles, She lost 
the elder one^ Otto, whUe 1 was still living with her. Otto was my 
favourite; it was I who really brought him up. 1 like the other 
little fellow, toD^ butj of Course^ not nearly so much as his dead 
brother. Now I dreamt last night that I roitJ Charies tying dead 
before me. ffe was tying in kis tiUie his hands folded; 

there were candles all about; and, in shorty it was fust as it was 
at the time of iiiite Oito^s death, which gave me such a shock. 
Now tell me, what does this mean? You know me—am I really 
so bad as to wish that my sister should lose the only child she 
has left? Or does ihe dream mean that 1 wish that Charles had 
died rather than Otto, whom I liked so much better?” 

1 assured her that this latter Interpretation was impossible. 
After some reflection, 1 was able !□ give her the mteq>retatlon 
of the dreamj which she subsec|uenlly confirmed, I was able to 
do so because the whole previous history of the dreamer was 
known to me. 

Having become an orphan at an early age, the girl had been 
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brought up in the hocne of a much older sister, and had met^ 
among the friends and visitors who frequented \he house, a mail 
who made a lasting impression upon her aOectionsH It looked 
for a time as though these barely explicit relations would end in 
marriagej but this happy ctilminatioTi was frustrated by the 
sister, whose motives were nev'er completely eiqilained. After 
the rupture the maLn whom my patient loved avoided the house; 
she herself attained her independence some time after the death 
of little Otto, to whom, meanwhilej her affections had turned. 
But she did not succeed in freeing herself from the dependence 
due to her affecUon for her sister's friend. Her pride bade her 
avoid him* but she found it impossible to transfer her love to the 
other $uitors w'ho successively presented themselves. Whenever 
the man she loved, who was a member of the literary profession, 
announced a lecture anywhere, she was certain to be found 
among the audience; and she sei^ every other opportunity ol 
seeing hinr unobsen^ed. I remembered that on the previous day 
she had told me that the Professor wtls going to a ccrLaln con¬ 
cert, and that she too was goiogT in order to enjoy the sight of 
hinu This was on the day before the dream; and the concert was 
to be given on the day on whidi she told me the dream. 1 could 
now easily see the correct interpretation, and I asked her whether 
she could think of any particular event which bad occurred 
after Otto^s death. She repUal immediately: “Of course; the 
Professor returned then, after a long absence, and I saw him once 
more beside little Otto^s coffin.” It was just as 1 had expected. I 
interpreted the dream as follows: ‘Tf now the other boy were 
to die^ the same thing would happen again. You would spend 
the day with your sifter; the Professor would certainly come to 
offer his condolences, and you would see him once more under 
the same circumstances as before. The dream signifies nutbing 
more than this wish of yours Lo see him again—a wish against 
which you are fighting inuurdJy. I know that you haie the ticket 
for to-day's concert in your bag. Your dream is a dream of im- 
patience; It has anticipated by several hours the meeting which 
fs to take plate to-day.” 

In order to disguise her wish she had obidously selected a situ¬ 
ation m which wishes of the sort are commonly suppressed—a 
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slttiAtiDn SO sorrowful that Love is not even thought of. And yet 
it is entirely possible th^t even in the actiml situation beside the 
cnfEn of the older, more dearly lo^'ed boy^ she bad not been able 
to suppress her tender afifiectloa for the visitor whom she had 
oiESsed for so long. 

A diflotent eaplanatioD was found in the case of a similar 
dream ol another patient, who in earlier Hie had been distiu- 
guisbed for her quick wit and her cbeerlul di$pctsilion^ and who 
still di^layed Lhese qualities, at all events in the free associa¬ 
tions which occurred to her during treatment. Jn the course of 
a longer dieam^ it seemed to this lady Lliat she saw her fifteen- 
year-old daughter lying dead before her in a box. 5hc was 
strongly inclined to use this dream-image as an ubjecUon to the 
theory of wish-fulfilmeut^ although she herself suspected thal 
the detail of the box must lead to a different conception of the 
dream.® For in the course of the analysis it occurred to her thal 
on the previous evening the conversaLion of the people in whose 
company she found herself had turned on the English word 
and upon the numerous Lraiislatioiis of it into German 
^ch as Sckatkld (box)^ L&gc (box at the theatre) p 
(ch^t) , Okrfeige {box on the ear) p etc. From other couiponents 
oE the same dream it was now possible to add the fact that the 
lady had guessed at the relatlousbip between the English word 
'"box^' and the German Buckse, and bad then been haunted by 
the recollection that Bus^hse is used in vulgar parlance to de¬ 
note the fenislE genitaU. It was therefore possible, treating her 
knowledge of topographical anatomy with a certain indulgence, 
to assume that the child in the box signified a child in the moth¬ 
er's^ womb^ At this stage oE the explanation she no longer denied 
that the picture in the dream actually corresponded with a wish 
of hers. Like so many otiier young women, she was by no meaLns 
happy on finding that she was pregnant, and $he had confessed 
to tne more than once the wish that her child might die before 
its births in a fit of anger, foUowing a violent scene with her hus¬ 
band, she had even struck her abdomen with her fists^ in order 
to injure the child within. The dead chOd was, therefore, really 
the Eulfilment of a wbh, but a wish which had been put aside for 
■ As in the dreud of tike deTerred supper ajid tbf sonaked salmon^ 
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fifteen yearSy and it is not stiiprising ttai lie fulfilment of the 
wish was m longer mtogimed afier so bug an interval- For 
there had been many changes in the meantime. 

The group of dreams (having as content the deaih of beloved 
relatives) to which belong ihe last two mentioned will be con* 
sidered again under the head of "^T^'pical Dreams/* I shall then 
be able to show by new examples that in $pite of their undesirable 
content all these dreams must be inteipreted as wish-rulhlments. 
For the following dream^ which again was told me in order to 
deter me from a hasty gencraiiaaLiion of my theory, I am in¬ 
debted, not to a patient^ but to an InteHigent jurist of my ac- 
quaintancek dream my mformant tells mep **ikai I am waih- 
ing in fron^ of my house mth a iady tm my arm. Here a closed 
carriage is waUmg; a man steps up io met his authori- 

zation as tf police and requests me io foUow him. f ask 

only for time in which to arrange my affairs." The jurist then 
asks me: “Can you possibly suppose that it is my wish to be 
arrested?”—course not," I have to admit. "-Do you happen 
to know upon what charge you were aiTested?”~“Yes; 1 be* 
lievc for ti(ifanticide."“^Iiiianticide? But you know that only 
a mother can commit this crime upon her oew-boro chDd?” — 
*^Thal is true.^™“ ^4nd under what circumstances did you dream 
this? What happened on the evening before?"—-'*1 would rather 
not itU yon—it is a delicate matter/' — ^“'But I need it, otherwise 
we must forgo the interpretatJon of the dream."—-^WeU^ then, 1 
will tell you. I spent the night, not at home, but in the house of 
a lady who means a great deal to me. When we aw oke in the 
mommg, something again passed between us. Then I went to 
sleep again, and dreamt what I have told you/*“*The woman 
is married?"—*Yes.^'—And you do not wish her to concei^^?" 
—“No; that might betray iis-”"“Thco you do not practice 
normal coitus?"—“I take the precaution to withdraw before 
ejaculation."—1 to assume that you took this precaution 
several times during the night, and that in the raoming you were 

* it QJtea luppcn^ thul l dmm is told iacompletely, vid that a lecalkc- 
ticn of the omitted partbos apis^ars only in Uk course of the anotyse. 
These pottkios, when subsequtnUy &Lled m^rubly Imuul] the hiy to 
Ibe mLerpretalion. Cf. Chip*H VII, on for^tb^ b dmnu. 
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not quite sure whether you had succeeded?**^—“That might be 
so.'“^'Then your dream is the fulhluient of a By ihe 

dream you are assured that you have not hegoLten a ehild^ or, 
what amounts to the same tbiog^ that you have killed the chUd. 
1 cas easily demoosiraie the toonecUiigdinks. Dq you remember, 
a lew days ago we were talking about the troubles of matrimoiiy, 
and about the moonsbieiicy of permitting coitus so long as no 
impregtiation takes place, while at the same Uine any preventive 
Rct committed after the ovum and the semen meet and a foetus 
is formed is punished as a crime? In this connection ’we recalled 
the inedie\^l controversy about the moment of time at which 
the soul actually enteis into the foetus, since the concept of 
murder becomj^ admissibEe only from that point onward^. Of 
course, too, you know the gniesorae paem by Lenau, which puts 
infanticide and bhih-control on the same plane.^—*^Strangely 
eDOUgh, 1 happened, as though by chance, to think of Lernau this 
morning.”—“Another echo of your dream. And now I shall show 
you yet another inddenUU wish-fulilnient ui your dream. You 
walk up to your house with the lady on your arm. So you take her 
boQie, instead of spending the night at her house, as you did in 
reality* The fact that the wish-fulfilment, which is the essence of 
the dream, disguises itself iu such an unpleasant fonUp has per¬ 
haps more than one ejtplanation. From my essay on the etiology 
of andety neurosis, you will see that 1 note c^kus mi^rnipius as 
one of the factors responsible for the development of neuratic fear. 
It would be consistent with Lhis If, after repeated coitus of this 
kind, you were left in an uncomfortable frame of mind, which now 
becomes an element of the composition of your dream. You even 
make use of this uncomlortabk state of mind to conceal the 
wish-fulfilment. At the same time, the piention of lufautidde has 
not yet been ejcplamed, Why does this crime, which is peculiar 
to females, occur to you?”—will confess to you that 1 was 
involved in such an affair years ago. 1 was responsible for the 
fact that a girl tried to protect herself from the consequences of a 
HaisM with me by procuring au abortiou. I had nothing to do 
with the carrying out of her plan, but for a long time 1 was natu¬ 
rally worried m case the affair might be discovered."^—under¬ 
stand. This recoUection furnished a se^od reason why the sup- 
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position that you had perfanned coitus mierfuptus duinsilv 
must have been painful to yqu.“ 

A young physician, irho heard this dream related in my lec¬ 
ture-room, aitjst have felt that it fitted him, for he hastened to 
imitate it by a dream of his own, applying its mode of thinking 
to another theme. On the previous he had furnished a state- 
of his income; a quite slraightfomnrd statement, because 
he had Ktlie to state. He dreamt that an acquablance of his 
came from a meeting of the tas commission and informed him 
that aJJ the other statements had passed unquestioned, hut that 
his own had aroused general suspicion, with the result that he 
vfouid be punished with a heavy fine. This dream is a poorly dis- 
guised fulfilment of the wi^ to be known as a physician with a 
large income. It ^so calls to mind the story of the young girl who 
was advised against accepting her suitor because he was a man 
of quick temper, who would assuredly beat her after their mar- 
rUge, Her answer was: “I wish he vfgidd strike met'’ Her wish 
to be mniTied was so intense that she had taken into consideration 
the dacomforts predicted for this marriage; she had even raised 
them to the of a 

Jf I group together the veiy frequent dreams of this sort, which 
seem flatly to contradict my theory, in that they embody the 
denial of a wish or some occurrence obviously urdcsired, itnHt-r 
the head of ''coumex-wish-dreatns,” I find that they may all be 
referred to two princjptes, one of which bos not yet been men¬ 
tioned, though it plays a Urge part in waking as well os dream- 
life. One of the motives in^iring these dreams is the wish that I 
should appear in the wrong. These dreams occur regularly in the 
course of treatment whenever the patient is in a state of resist- 
^ce; indeed, I can with a great deal of certainty count on evok¬ 
ing such a dream once I have explained to the patient my theory 
that the dream is a wish-fulfilment.^* Indeed, I have reason to 
expect that many of my readers will have such dreams, mereiv 
to fulfil the wish that I may prove to be wrong. The last dream 
which I shall recount from among those occurring in the course 

‘“Simllir “Mnnter-w-Uli-iireniM*' liavc been tcpcatedly reporiftf to me 
w'thin, thr lust (ew years, by liqw who liuqd my Jnrtuna, u their itac- 
lion to iheir irat cDcouni^r vtlih the "wish-tbHaTT oJ dtmjns.^ 
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of trealinciit once more dernonstrates this very thing. A young 
girl who had struggled hard to continye my treatmeut^ agmo^t 
the will of her relatives and the authorities whom they had con- 
suitedp dreamt the following dream' Ai A^iwe skc is fordidd^fi 
to cowe to me any more^ She ihm remmds me of the promise I 
made to treai her for notkijig 1/ nece^sary^ and / idt her: can 
show no comkiaration m money matters/^ 

It is not at all ^sy in this case to demouEtrate the fulHiiiieRt 
of a wishp but in all rases of this kind there is a second problem, 
the solution of which helps also to solve the £rst. Where does 
she get the words which she puts into my nlouth^ Of conisOj I 
have never told her anything of the kind^ but one of her brothers, 
the one who has the greatest inhuence over her, has been kind 
enough to make this remark about me^ It Is then the purpose of 
the dream to show that her brother Is right; and she does not 
try to justify this brother merely In the dream; it is her purpose 
in life and the motive of her illness^ 

A dream which at first sight presents peculiar diMculties for 
the theory of wish-fulfilment was dreamed by a physidan (Aug. 
Starcke) and interpreted by him: have and see ow the tost 
phalange of my left forefinger a primary syphditic affcctionf* 
One may perhaps be Indined tq refrain from analy^g thi^^ 
dream^ since it seems dear and coherent, e:tcept for its unwished- 
for content. However^ If one takes the trouble to make an analy¬ 
sis, one learns that ‘"‘primaxy affection” reduces itself tu **primo 
agectio'^ (first love), and that the repulsive sore, m the words of 
Starke, prwes to be *^the representative of wisb-fullilnwnts 
charged with inLen^e emotion.’^^^ 

The other motive for counter-wish'dreams is so dear that 
there is a danger of overlooking itj as happened b my own case 
for a long lime. In the sexual constiltitlon of many persons there 
is a masodiistic component, which has arben through the conver¬ 
sion of the aggressive, sadistic component into its opposite. 
Such peofJe are called masochists if they seek pleasure 

not in the bodily paiti which nxay be infiicted upon thenip but in 
humiliation and psychic chastisernent. It is obvious that such 
persons may have counter-wish-dreams and disagreeable dreamSp 
^tnlralbhtt fur Psychanslyse^ Jihrg, IT, 1511-11. 
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yet these are for them nothmg more than wish-fulftlmeiils, which 
satisfy tJieir masodiiEiic indbiations. Here is such a dream; A 
young man^ who in earlier youth greatly tormented his elder 
brother^ toward whom he was homosejcually inclined^ but who 
has since undergone ^ complete change of chamcteri has the 
following dream^ whidi cxuiaisla of three parts: (i) He is 
**tEasEd” ty Ms broik^r^ (^) Two aduhs m caressing each other 
with homasEXuoI tnlmiions. (3) His troiAer has soid the hust- 
ness^ ihe m^t^ 4 igemcnl of which the young m^n hod reserved for 
hh own future. From this last dream he awakens with the most 
unpleasant feeUpgs- and yet it is a masochistic wish-dream, 
which might be translated: It would seni'e me right if my brother 
were to make that sale against my interests^ It would be my 
punishment for all the tormetats hc has suffered at my hands. 

J hope that the examples given above will suiSce—until some 
further objection appears—to make it seem credible that even 
dreams with a pamful conieat are to be analysed as wish-fulfiV 
menLs/“ Kor should it be considered a mere matter of chance 
that in the course of inierpretatioii one always happens upon 
subjects about which one does not like to speak or think. The 
disagreeable sensation which such dreams arouse b of course 
precisely idetiUcal with the autipathy which would^ and usually 
dcrts^ restrain us from treating or discti^ing such subjects—an 
antipathy which must be overcome by all of us if we find oiU' 
:ielve5 obliged to attack the problem of such dreams. But this 
disagreeable feeling which recurs in our dreams does apt pre¬ 
clude ihe existence of a wish- every^one has wishes which he 
would not like lo confess to others, w^hich he does not care to ad¬ 
mit even to himself. On the other hand, we feel justified in con- 
aecting the unpleasant character of all these dreams with the 
fact of dream-distortion, and in condudmg that lhje$e dreams are 
distorted^ and that their wish-fulfiJment is disguised beyond 
recognition, precisely because there h a strong revulsion agniiisl 
—a will lo reprss—the subject-matter of the dream, or the 
wish created by it+ Dream-dislorllon^ then, proves Ln reality to 
be an act of the censorship. We shall have included e^'erything 

I win hm DbocTVv lliar we have not yet dtspaud of tMi itcuwi: ahaU 

dbeu^ it kler. 
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which the anaJysis of disagre«abl& dreams has brooghi to light 
if we reword our formula thost The dream h ike (disguised) 
ful^mcaf of a {suppressedf repressed) ^isk^^ 

Now there sliU reimiii to be coiisidered, as a patticuLir sub¬ 
order of dreams with pamM cop tent, the anxiety-dreams, the 
inclusion of whkh among the wish-dreams will be still less ac¬ 
ceptable to the uninitiated. But I can here deal ver^- cursorily 
with the problem of anxiety-dreams; what they have to reveal 
is not a new aspect oi tbe dream-problem; here the problem is 
that of underaianding neurotic anxiety in ieneral. The anxiety 
whkh we experience in dreams is only apparently explained hy 
the dream-coptept. If we subject that content to analysis, we 
become aware that the dream-anxiety is no more justified by 

A miiteEQ]>amty poet, who, 1 am told^ wi[E hear nothmg of psychg* 
arwl dream ^isterpretallDn^ has Bcverthekss derived from hii own 
Eoeperionce an Atumsl IdEntiml fomuihi far Llur nAtiiTE 4 f tbe dream: ^Un- 
^uthoriied tm4^r^na: of Auppre&sed ymrun^ umder fubc features ^d 
names'’ (C. SpUeler^ Mmt Erlehnisat^ la JStiddfutseke H&nat- 

jAe/fe, October, 

t will here anticipate by citing the ampli&ration and modL6eaijDn of thii 
fundamenLa] fonoula propoUaded by Otto Ratik: '"Oil the basis of and 
With the aid of r«prea$ed inliuLUe-^exuiii materiaJ, dmuos regularly repre¬ 
sent as ful^lXed CLirrent^ and as a rule also erotic^ wishes In a dbguised mid 
symbolic form*' Tr^titn, dee SreX deiriifl). 

Nowhere have 1 xdd that [ ha\^ actepted this lormuki of Rink's. The 
shorter veraJon oontairved in the text seeros to me suffident, Bui the fart 
that 1 merely jmenlipiicid Rank's imidibmLion was enough to expose pstythu-' 
analysis to the oft-repeated reproach that it asserts that off dreams Have a 
sejual coaienf. H one understands this sentence m it is intended to be 
undeistDOdf It ataSy proves bow Buie oonsdenEidtunefls out critim are wont 
to display! and how ready our opponents are to ovxrbok statements If they 
do not accord with their aggtessivx Lnclinailnns. Only a lew pages back 1 
mentlofycd the manifold WBh-fuihfmeats of chiidien^s dreams (to make an 
exciJjsiaii op land or water, to make pp for an omitted mcoJ, etc.). Else¬ 
where 1 have mentioned dreams exdted by thirit and the desire Id evacu¬ 
ate, and mere comfort- nr coovcnieDcc-dresuns. Even Rank does not make 
an absolute af&trtion. He says a rule also protk wUbes^'^ aad this can 
be compIrtEly conbrmed in the owe of most dreams of adull^. 

The matter has^ however h a diflerenj; oapea if we emplDy the word 
“ScTuar^ in the sense of “Enjs,'* as the word is tindersiood by psydio- 
analysts. Bui the intermling ptobicin of whether all dnaios are not pro¬ 
duct by ^'lihtdinal” motives (ip oppasiibn to "" destructive'^ ones) hu 
hardly been considered by our opponents^ 
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the dream-content than die anxiety in a phobia is jnsUiied by the 
idea to which the phobia is attached. For example^ it 15 true 
that it is pQ^lilc to fall out of a windowj, and that a certaiD care 
shoud be exercised when one is at a window, but it is not obvi¬ 
ous why the aiudety in the corresponding phobia is so great, 
and why it torments its victims more than its cause would war¬ 
rant* The same explanaUon which applies to the phobia applies 
also to the anxiety-dream. In either case the anxiety is only 
fastened m to the idea which accompanies it, and is really de¬ 
rived from another source. 

On account of this intimate relation of dream-anxiety to neu¬ 
rotic anxiety* the discussioo of the former obliges me to refer to 
ihe latter. In a little essay on Aniekty Neurosis written in 1895, 
1 maintain that neurotic anxiety has its origin in the se3maJ Hfe, 
and corresponds to a libido which has been deflected Irani its 
object and has found no employment. The accuracy of this for¬ 
mula has since then been demonstrated with ever-increasing 
certainly. From it we may deduce the doctrine that anxiety- 
dreams are dreams of sexual content, and that the libido apper¬ 
taining to thb content has been transformed into an.tioty. Later 
OD I shall have an opportunity of confirming this assertion by 
the analysis of several dreams of neurotics. In my further at¬ 
tempts to arrive at a theory of dreams 1 shall again have occasion 
to revert to the conditions of anxiety-dreams and tbdr compali- 
bDity with the theory of wishTulftlmenl* 

Papers an and aiktt PsyshaneuFoics^ p, 133, inmslAted 

hy A. A, Brill, Jaumal af Nersfims and Mental Monograph Series. 
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Having realized, ^ a of analysing tlie drtam of Irma's 
injection^ diat the dream was the fulMjneot of a wLsh^ we wefe 
immediately Interested to aseettaia whether we bad thereby dis¬ 
covered a general characterisLic of dreams, and for the time 
being we pot aside every other sdentihc problem which may 
have suggested itself in the course ol the iaterpreutioo. Now 
that w’e have reached tie god oa this one path, my turn 
back and select a new point of departure for exploring dream- 
prohleuiSt even though we may for a time lose sight of the theme 
of wisb-fulfdmeaii which has still to be further considered. 

Now that we are able, by applying our process of interpreta’- 
lion, to detect a iatf^ni dreann:ontent whose significance far sur¬ 
passes that of the 7nanij€si dream-cootent, we are naturally im- 
l>dled to return to the individual dream-problems, in order to 
see whether the riddles aod contradictions which seemed to elude 
us when we bad only the manifest content to work upon may 
not now be satisfactorily solved. 

The opinions of previous writers on the rdation of dreams to 
waking life, and the origin of the material of dreams, have not 
been given here. We may recall however three peculiarities of 
the memory in dreams, which have often been noted, but never 
esplaiued:— 

i. That the dream dearly prefers the impte^iotis of the last 
few days (Robert, Strumpell, Hildebrandt; also Weed- 
Hallam); 
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2^ Tlmt it rnf iki^ a sfrlectioD in accordance with principles 
other than those governing our waking memory, in that it 
recalls not essential and Important, but subordinate and 
disregarded things; 

jp That it has at its disposal the earliest impressions of our 
childhood^ and brings to Light details from this period of 
Life, which, agam, seem trivial to us, and which in waking 
Hie were believed to have been Jong eince forgotten.^ 

These peculiarities in the dream's choice of material have^ o£ 
course, been observed by previous writers in the maiiirest dream- 
content, 

A* fiECFJJTAND INDlPFEJtEKT tUPEESSlONS 
IN THE DREAM 

If 1 now consult my own experience with regard to the origin of 
the elements appearing in the dream-content, 1 must in the 
hrst place express the ppinioD that in every dream we may find 
some reference to the experiences of the preceding day. UTial' 
ever dream I turn to, whether my own or someone eJse’s^ thi^ 
experience is aliva}*^ confirmed. Knowing this, 1 may perhaps 
begin the work of interpretation by looking for the experience of 
the preceding day which has stimulated the dream; in many 
Gises this is indeed the quickest way. With the two dreams which 
1 subjected to a close analysis in the last chapter (the dreams of 
Irma's Lnjeciion, and of the unde with the yellow beard} the 
reference to the preceding day is so evident that it needs no fur¬ 
ther ducidalio!]. But In order to show how constantly this ref¬ 
erence may be demonstrated, I shall examine a porlion of my 
own dream-chronicle. I relate only so much of the dreams 
as is necessary for the detection of the dream-source in question, 

1. I pay a caU ai a Jtause to wkkk f gain admittance cmiy lekh 
diSiculty^ etc*, and meaTiw/sile I am keeping a woman waiting 
for me, 

* It Is evldfut that Robert Idm—thAt tlie dmjn h intemkd to tM out 
mtmary at tbc ttxelesi lmpm5[oii& which it hu rmbTcl durU^ tite (ky— 
h> no longer tenable II mdif Eitnt tnemories of our childhood apt^ar in our 
drcAtfB with soiEic defm of frequency. We slmuld be obliged to coneJude 
that Dur dreams gencraUy perform ibclr pn=Knbed task ^nery iiudcquAteiy. 
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Source' A conversation during tlie evening with a femalft 
rclQlive to tbe effect that she would have to wait tor a remit¬ 
tance for which she bad asked^ until . . , etc* 

2. / ka^e written (j m^nagrapk on a spedcs {uncertain} 
plants 

Source: In the morning 1 bad seen in a booksdler's window 
a monograph on the genus Cydamen, 

3. / see itiJO women in the street^ mother and daughter^ tkc 
tatter being a patient. 

Source: A iemale patient who is under treatinenl had told me 
in the evening what dUffculties her mother puts in the way of her 
continuing the treatment. 

4. S. and R*$ bookshop / subscribe to a pcriodkal which 
costs 20 fiorifis annuatiy. 

Source: During the day my wife has reminded me that I stLD 
owe her 20 fiorms of her weekly allowanEie. 

5. / receive a communication from the Social Democratic 
Committee, in which I am addressed as a member. 

Source: L have received simultaneous communications from 
the Liberal Cominiltee on Elections and from the president of 
the Humanitarian Socieiyi of which latter I am ;ictunlly a 
member. 

6 . A man on a strep rock rising from the sea^ in the manner 
of SBcklin. 

Source: Dreyfus on Devils Islond; also news from my reta- 
lives in England^ etc. 

The question might be raised, whether a dream invariably 
refers to the events of the preceding day only^ or whether the 
reference may be extended to indude impreisioiis from a longer 
period of time in the immediate past. This question is probably 
not of the first importance^ but I am inclined tn decide in favour 
of the exclusive priority of the day before the dream (the dream- 
day)^ Whenever I thought I had found a case where an impres¬ 
sion two or three days old was the source of the dream, 1 was 
able to convince myseU after careftil investigation that this im- 
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pression had been rtmcrabercd the day before; that is, ibat a 
demonstrable reproduction on tbe day before had been inter¬ 
polated between the day of the event and lie time of the dream; 
and further, I was able to point to the recent occasion which 
might have given rise to the recollection of the older impression* 
On the other hand, I was unabte to convince myself that a r^u- 
lar interval of biological significance (H. Swoboda gives the first 
interval of this kind as eighteen hours) elapses between the 
dream-excilmg daytime impression and its recurrence in the 
dream. 

I believe, therefore, that for eveiy dream a dream-stimulus 
may be found among those ejtperiences “on which one has not yet 
slept,” 

Havelock EIHs, who has likewise given attention to this prob¬ 
lem, States that he has not been able to find any such perit^icity 
of reproduction in his dreams, although be has looked for it* He 
relates a dream in which he found himself in Spain; he wanted 
10 travel to a place called Dgrsus, f'urdJtJ, or Zaraui. On awak¬ 
ing he was unable to recall any such place-names, and thought no 
more of the matter* A few months later he actually found the 
name Zaraus; it was that of a railway-station between San Se¬ 
bastian and Bilbao, through which he had passed in the train 
eight months (250 days) before the date of the dream- 

Thus the impressions of tbe iminediale past (w'ith the excep¬ 
tion of the day before the night of the dream) stands in the ^me 
relation to the dream-con lent as those of periods indefinitely 
remote. The dream may select its maieriai from any period of 
life, provided only that a chain of thought leads back from the 
esperiences of the day of the dream (the "recent” impressions) 
of that earlier perlcx]+ 

But why this preference for recent impressions? We shall ar¬ 
rive at some conjectures on this point if we subject one of the 
dreams already mentioned to a more precise analysis. 1 select the 

Dream of the Botanical Monograph 


/ have vifittm a monograph on a certain The hook fici 

bejore me; / am just turning over a joided colotired pkte, A 
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dried specmcn of Ike plant, though from a k&barium^ is 
bound up toUh every copy. 

Analysis: 

In the morning 1 saw in a bookseller'^ window a volume enlitled 
The Genus Cydamen^ apparenlly a monogmpb on this plant. 

The cyclamen is my wife's favourite flower. I reproach myself 
for reaiembering so Seldom to bring her fiowerSp a$ $he would 
like me to do. In connection with the iheme of giving her flowers, 
I am reminded of a story which I recently told some friends of 
mine in proof of my assertion that we often forget m obedience 
to a purpose of the uncansdous^ and that forgetfulness always 
enables us to form a deduction about the secret disposition of 
the forgetful person. A young woman who has been accustomed 
to receive a bouquet of flowers from her husband on her birthday 
misses this token of affection on one of her birthdays, and bursts 
into tears. The husband comes m, and cannot understand why 
she is crying until she lelLs him; "Tonlay is my birthday/^ He 
cbps his hand to his forehead, and exclaims: "Ohp forgive mCp 
I had completely forgotten and proposes to go out imme¬ 
diately in order to get her flowers. But she refuses to be con- 
soledj for she sees in her husband’s forgetfulness a proof that 
she no longer plays the same part in hb thoughts as she formerly 
did. This Frau 1 . met my wile two days ago^ told her that she 
was feeling well, and asked after me- Some years ago she was a 
patient of mine. 

Supplementary facts: I did once acLually write something 
like a nwm^graph on a planl^ namely^ an essay on the coca plantp 
which attracted the atlenlioa of K. Koller to the anaesthetic 
properties of cocaine. 1 had hinted that the alkaloid might be 
employed as an anaesthetiCp but 1 was not thorough enough to 
pursue the matter farther. It occurs to me, too^ that on the 
morning of the day following the dream (for the interpretalion 
of which I did not find time until the evening) I had thought of 
cocaine in a kind of day-dream. If I were ever afiikted with 
glaucoma^i I would go to Berlin, and there undergo an operation, 
incognito, in the house of my Berlin friend^ at the hands of a 
surgeon whom he would recommends The surgeon, who would 
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not know \he name of his patient^ would boasts as uisual, how 
easy these operat^oos had become since the untroductioii of 
cocaine; and 1 should not betray the fact that I had a 

share in this disoovety% With this phantasy were connected 
thoughts of how awkward it really b for a physician to clakn the 
proTessiodal services of a colleague. 1 should be able to pay the 
Berlin eye specialist^ who did not know me, Like anyone else. 
Only after recalling this day-dream do I really that there is 
concealed behind it ihe memory of a dehnite event. Shortly after 
Roller's discovery, my father contracted glaucoma; he was op¬ 
erated on by my friend Dr. Koenigstem^ the eye special. Dr, 
Roller was m charge of the cocaine anaesthetization^ and he 
made the remark that on this occasion all the three persons who 
had been responsible for the introduciion of cocaiae bad been 
brought together. 

My thoughts now pass on to the time when I was last re- 
minded of the history of cocaine. This was a few days earlier^ 
when 1 received a Festschrift^ a publication in which grateful 
pupils had commemorated the jubilee of their teacher and lab¬ 
oratory' director. Among the titles to fame of persons connected 
with the laboratory I found a note to the effect that the discovery 
of the anaesthetic properties of cocaine had been due to R. 
Roller. Now 1 suddenly become aware that the dream is ooh' 
nected with an ejcperience of the previous evening, I had Just 
accompanied Dr. Roenigstein to his bouiej and had entered into 
a discussion of a subject which eicites me greatly whenever it k 
mentioned. While I was talking with him in the entrance^haU 
Professor Gartner and his young wife came up. 1 could not reiram 
from congratulating them both upon their bhomm^ appearance^ 
Kow Professor Gartner is one of the authors ol the Festschrift of 
which 1 have just spokenj and he may well have reminded me 
of it. And Frau L.,, of whose birthday disappointment I ^ke 
a little way back^ ^d been mentioned, though of course in an¬ 
other connection, in my conversation with Dr. Koenigstein. 

I shall now try to elucidate the other detemnuants of the 
dream-content. .A dried specimen of the plant accompanies ihe 
monograph, as though it were a kerbarium. And herbarium re¬ 
minds me of the '^gymnasium.” The director of our ^'gymnasium'* 
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once called the pupils of the upper classes together, in order that 
they migbL exainiiie and clean Lhe ^^gv^mnasluoi’' herbarium. 
Small insects had been found—The director seemed 
to have little confidence in my abUity to assist, for he entrusted 
me with only a few of the pages^I know to this day that there were 
crucifers on them. My Jnteiest in botany was never very great. 
At my prelimmary exammaUDn in botany 1 was required to 
identify a crucifer, and failed to recognize it; had not my 
theoreucaJ knowledge come to my aid, I should have fared badly 
indeed. Crucifers suggest composites. The artichoke is really a 
composite^ and in actual fact one which I might call my favQttriic 
flower^ hly wife, more thoughtful thaji i, often brings this 
favourite flower of mine home from the market. 

1 see the monograph which I have written lying before me. 
Here again there is an association. My fnend wrote to me yes¬ 
terday from Berlin: ^‘1 am thinking a great deal about your 
dream-book. 1 ^ it lying before me, completed, and 1 turn the 
pages."' How 1 envied him this power of vision! If only I could 
see it lying before me, already completed! 

The folded coloured plaie. When I was a medical student 1 
suffered a sort of craze for studying monographs exdusLvely. In 
spile of my limited means, I subscribed to a number of the 
medical periodicals, whose coloured plates afforded me much 
delight. 1 Avas rather proud of this biciinalion to thoroughness. 
When I sub.^uently began to publish books myself, I bad to 
draw the plates for my own treatises, and I remember one of 
them turned out so badly that a well-meaning colleague ridi¬ 
culed me Jot it. With this is a^ocLated, 1 do not czaedy know 
how, a veiy early memory of my childhood- My falherj by way 
of a Jest , once gave my elder sister and my^lf a book containing 
cohureef piates (the hook was a narrative of a journey through 
Persia) in order that we might destroy it. From an educational 
point of view this was hardly to be commenderL 1 was at the 
time five years old, and my sister less than three, and the picture 
of us two cMldreji blissfully tearing the hook to pieces (1 should 
add, like an artichoke^ leaf by leaf), is almost the only one from 
this period of my life which has remained vivid in my memory. 
WTien I afterwards became a student, 1 devett^^ed a conspicuous 
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fondness for collecting and poss^^ng books (on analogy to the 
inclihatioii for studiing from monographs, a hobby alluded to 
in my dream-thoughts, in CDimecliaa wilh cydamcn and arti¬ 
choke). I becaine a bo&k-r^orm (cf. ha'bariiim}^ Ever since I 
have been engaged in introspection ! have always traced this 
earliest passion of my life to this impression of my childhood: 
or rather > T haii'e recognized in this childish scene a ^^screen or 
concealing memory^* for my sub&equecLt bibliophiliiL^ And of 
course I learned at m early age that our passions often become 
our misfortunes. When 1 was seventeen^ I ran up a very con¬ 
siderable account ut the bookseller^Sj, with no means with which 
to settle it, and my father would hardly accept it as an excuse 
that my passion was at least a respectable one. But the menUon 
of this e.xpertence of my youth brings me back to my conversa¬ 
tion with my friend Dr. Koenigstein on the evenkkg preceding 
the dream; for one pf the themes of tbi^ conversation was the 
same old reproach—that I am much too absorbed in ray kobbks. 

For reasons which are not relevant here I shall not continue 
the Inlcrpretalion of this dreani, but will merely indicate the 
path which leads to it. In the course of the uiterpretation I was 
reminded of my conversation with Dr. Koetiigstein^ and, indeed, 
of more than one poribn of it. UTien I consider the subjects 
touched upon in this conversation, the meaning of the dream 
immediately becomes dear to me, AU the trains of thought 
which have been started—my own inclinations, and those of my 
wife^ the cocaine, the awkwardness of securing medical treat¬ 
ment from one^s own colleagues, my preference fur munogrophi- 
caJ studies, and my neglect of certain subjects^ such as botany— 
all these are continued m and lead up to one branch or another 
of this widely-ramified conversation. The dream once more as¬ 
sumes the character of a justification, of a plea for my rights 
(like the dream of Irma's injection, the hist to be analysed); ii 
even continues the theme which that dream introduced, and dis¬ 
cusses it in association with the new subject-matter w'hich has 
been added in the mterval between the two dreams. Even the 
dream's apparently indifferent form of expression at once ac¬ 
quires a meaning. Now it means: am indeed the man who has 
®Cf. FAf 0j Evtrydj^y li/e. 
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wriuen that vali^able atid succfsafii] treatise (on cocaine) ” jusi 
as previously I declared in seif-justification: “1 am after all a 
Lborougb and industrious studentand in both Utstaucos 1 find 
Uie uieaoing: can allow myself iMSp^' But I may dispense with 
the further interpretation fl[ ihe drcam^ because my only purpose 
in recording It was to examlue the relation of the drearanzontent 
to the e^rience of the previous day which arouses H. As long 
as 1 know only the manifest content pf iMs dream^ only one 
relation to any impression of the day is obvious; but alter I 
have completed the interpretalionj a second source of the dream 
becomes apparent in another experience of the same day. The 
first of these impressions to which the dream refers is an indiiler- 
tnl one^ a subordinate ciroimstance. 1 see a book in a shop 
window whose title holds me for a mpmentp but whose contents 
would hardly interest me« The second experience was of great 
p^diic value; I lalhed earnestly with my friend, the eye spe- 
iiialistj for abatit an hour; I made allusions in this conversation 
which must have ruffled the feelings of both of us, and which in 
me awakened memories in connection with which I was aware 
of a great variety of inner stimuli. Further^ this conversailon was 
broken off tmfinished, because some acquaintances joined us. 
Whatj powj Is the reLatioii of these two impressions of ihe day 
to one another, and to the dream which followed during the 
night? 

In the irmniXest dreani'Content I find merely an illusion to the 
indiHerenl Impression, and 1 nm thus able to reaffirm that the 
dream prefers to take up into Its content experiences of a oon- 
i;$$enlM character. In the dram-interpretatIon, on the contraiys 
everything converges upon the important and justifiahly dis¬ 
turbing event, III judge the sense of the dream in the only cor¬ 
rect way, according to the latent content which b brought to 
light in the analysb, 1 find that 1 have unwittingly lighted upon 
a new and important discovery. 1 see that the pnazling theory 
that the dream deals only with the worthless odds and ends of 
the day’s experiences has 00 JustLfication; I am also compelled to 
contract the assertion that the p^chic life of the vraking state 
is not continued in the dream, and that hence, the dream wastes 
our psychic energy on trivial luaierLal. The very opposite is true; 
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what has claimed out attentiqn during th^ day dqminaLes our 
dr^am-thoughts also, and we take pains to dream only m oon- 
□ection with $iijcb matters as have gi^'en us food for thought 
during the day. 

Perhaps the most immediate explanation of the fact that 7 
dream of the indifferent impression of the day^ while the impres¬ 
sion which has with good reason excited me causes me to dreami 
is that here again we are dealing wilh the phenomenon of drcam- 
distorlion, which wc have referred to as a psychic force playing 
the part oi a censorship. The recollection of the monograph on 
the genus cydamen is utUi;^ as though it were an nUmitm to 
the caoversalion with my friend, just as the mentiop of my pa¬ 
tient's friend in the dream of the deferred supper is reprcsenled 
hy the allusion ‘^smoked salmonThe only question by what 
intermediate links Can ihe impression of the monograph come 
to assume the relation of allusion to the conversation with the 
eye specialist^ since such a relation is not at first perceptible? In 
the example of the deferred supper the relation is evident at the 
outset ; ^'smoked salmon/' as the favourite dish of the patient's 
friend* belongs to the drde of ideas which the friend^s person¬ 
ality would naturally evoke in the mind of the dreamer^ In our 
new example we are dealing with two entirely separate impres- 
sionsp which at first glance seem to have nothing in commoti, 
except Indeed that they occur on the same day* The monograph 
attracts my attention in the morning: In the evening I take part 
in the conversation. The answer furnished by the analysis is as 
follows: Such relations between the two impressions as do not 
exist from the first arc established subsequently between the 
idea-content of the one impression and the idea-content of the 
other. I have already picked out the mtermedinte Enks em¬ 
phasized in the course of writing the analysis. Only under some 
outside influence, perhaps the recollection of the llowcrs missed 
by Frau 1 ^,* would the idea of the monograph on the cydamen 
have attached itself tn the idea that the q^damen is my wife's 
favourite flower. I do not believe that these inconspicuous 
thoughts would have sufheed to evoke a dieami 

"Ther^ weeJj no ghosi^ my come Jr<}m ihc grave 
To tdl us /Air/" 
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as ive read ia Hamlet. But beholdl io the analysis I am reminded 
tbat the imme qI the man who interrupted our conversation was 
GSrintf (gardener)^ and that I thought his wife looked blow¬ 
ing; inde^, now 1 even remfimber that one of my female pa¬ 
tients^ who bears the pretty name of Flifra^ was for a time the 
mam subject oi otir conversation, ll must have happened that 
by means of these intermediate links from the sphere of botanical 
ideas tlie assoebtioo was effected between the two events of 
the day^ the indiffer^t one and the stimulating one. Other rela¬ 
tions were then establEshed^ that of cocaine for eimmplet which 
can with perfect appropriateness form a link between the person 
of Dr, KoenigsLeiii and the batanical monograph which I have 
written^ and thus secure the fusion of the two circles of IdcaSr 
so that now a portion of the first ejq>erience may be used ^ an 
allusion to the Second. 

1 am prepared to find this eapknatidn attacked as either 
arbitrao' or artllidal. What would have happened if Professor 
Gartner and his blooming wife had not appeared, and Lf the 
patient who under discussion bad been called, not Florae 
but Anna? .^nd yet the answer is not hard to find. If these 
thoughl-relaLions had nol been available, others would probably 
have been selected. It is easy to establish relations of this sort, 
as the jocular questions and couuudnims with which we amuse 
ourselves suffice la show. The range of wit is unlimited. To go a 
step farther: if no sufiioently fertile associations between the 
two impresstons of the day could have been establbbedj the 
dream would simply have followed a difierenl course; anolher 
of the indifferent impressions of the day^ such as come to us in 
multitudes and are fotgoLieitp would have taken the place of 
the monograph in the dream^ would have formed an association 
with the content of the coq vecsalion, and would have represented 
this in the dream. Since It was the impression of the monograph 
and no other that was fated to perform this function, this im¬ 
pression was probably that most suitable for the purpose. One 
need not, like Lessing's IlaHschat ScMaUj be astonished that 
^^only the rich people of the world possess the most money-” 

Still, the psychological process by which, according to our 
exposition, the indifferent experience substitutes ilsell for the 
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psychologically important one seems to us odd and cfjen to 
qucslioD. In a Inter chapter we shall undertake the task of mak¬ 
ing the pecuiiaritiea of this seemiogly bcomect operation more 
Intelligible. Here we are tancemed only with ihe result of this 
process, which we were compelled to accept by constanUy re- 
curring experiences in the analysis oi dreams. In this process it 
15 as ibou^, m the coufse of the Intermediate steps, a duptace^ 
ment occurs—let us say;, of the psychic accent^—umll ideas of 
feeble potential, by taking over the charge from ideas which 
have a atrooger initial potential^ reach a degree of intensity 
vi^hich enables them to force their way into consciousness. Such 
displacements do not in the least surprise us when it h a question 
of the transference of affective magnlLtides or of motor activities. 
That the lonely spinster transfers her affection to aniniids, that 
the bachelor becomes a passionate coOecigri that the soldier 
defsids a scrap of coloured doth—hi$ flag—with his life-hloodj 
that in a love-alTair a clasp of the hands a moment longer than 
usual evokes a sensation of bliss, or that m Oik^lh a lost hand¬ 
kerchief causes an outburst of rage—ah these are examples of 
psychic displacements which to us seem incontestable. But if, 
by the same meojis, and in accordance with the same fuada- 
mentaJ principles^ a dedslon is made as to what is to reach our 
consciousness and what is to be withheld from It—that is to 
say, what we are to think—this gives us the impression of mor* 
bidity, and if it dexui^ in waking life we call it au error of 
thought. We may here anticipate the result of a disoissfon which 
will be undertaken later, namely, that the psychic process which 
we have recognised in dream-displacement proves to be not a 
morbidly deranged process, but one merdy differing from the 
normal;, one of a more prhnury nature. 

Thus we internet the fact that the dream-content takes up 
reinnants of trivial experiences as a manifestatiqq of dream-dis- 
(Qriht$ (by displacement), and we thereupon remember that we 
have recogni^d this dream-distortion as the work of a censorship 
operating between the two psychic inslajices. We may therefore 
expect that dream-anaiysls will cunstantly show us the real and 
psychically significant source of the dream tn the events of the 
day, the memory of which has transferred its accentiiatbn to 
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soiii^ uidiffereot memory. This conception is in complete op- 
pHisItion lo Robert's tbeon^j which consequently has no further 
vaitie for us* The fact which Robert ¥?as t Eying to explain 
simply does not exist; Its a^umption is bnsed on a misunder¬ 
standing, on a faiiinre to subsLitute the real meaning of the dream 
for its appareni meaning. A further objectiOD to Robertas doc¬ 
trine is as follows: If the task of the dream were really to rid 
our memoryt by means of a special psychic activity^ of the 
^*slag'' of the day's rcooUecttons, our sleep would perforce be 
more troubled, engaged in more strenuous work^ than we can 
suppose it to be^ judging by our waking thoughts. For the num¬ 
ber of the indifferent impressions of the day against which we 
should have to protect our memory is obviously bnm&asurably 
large; the whole night would not be long enough to dispose of 
them all. It is far more probable that the forgetting of the in- 
diilfereiit impressions takes place without any active interference 
on the part of our psychic powers* 

Stilly $oiiietliiiig cautions us against taking leave of Robertas 
theon-' without further consideration. We have left unexplained 
the fact that one of the indifferent impressions of the day—In¬ 
deed, even of the previous day~constantly makes a contribution 
to the dream-coiiitent. The relations between this impression and 
the real source of the dlream in the unconscious do not always 
exist from the outset; as we have seen, they are established 
^bsequenlly, while the dream is actually at work, as though to 
seiii'e the purpose of the Intended displacement. Something, 
therefore^ must necessitate the opening up of connections In the 
diiectian of the recent but indifferent iinpressloii; this impres¬ 
sion must possess some quality that gives it a special fttness. 
Otherwise it would be just as easy for the dream-thoughts to 
shift their accentuation to $oiTie inessential component of their 
own sphere of ideas. 

Experiences such ns the following show us the way to an 
explanation: If the day has brought us two or more experiences 
which are worthy to evoke a dream^ the dream will blend the 
allurioD of both into a single whole: it obeys a ccmpulsi&n io 
ntak£ ihem inio a itngk wht^e. For example: One summer after¬ 
noon I entered n railway carriage m which T found two acquaint- 
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ances of mine who were linkDOWD to one anotlier^ One of iheni 
was HD influenlial coUengne^ Ltie othee a mcniber of a dLstin- 
guished family which I had been attending in my professional 
capacity. J introduced the two gentlemen to each other; but 
during the long journey they conversed wiUi each other through 
me, so that I had to discuss this or that topic now wilh one, now 
with the other. 1 asked my coUeague to recommend a mutual 
acquaintance who had just begun to practice as a physician. He 
replied that he was convmced of the young man^s ability^ but 
that his undistingtiished appearunoe would make it dUficuH for 
him to obtain patients in the upper ranks of society. To this I 
rejoined: -^ThaE is precisely why he needs recomitiandatidn.^' A 
little la ter ^ turning to my other fellow-traveller, 1 Inquired after 
the health of his aunt^—the mother of one of my patients—^who 
was at this time prostrated by a serious illness. On the night 
EoLJowing this joumey I dreamt that the young friend whom 1 
had asked one of my companions to recommend was in a fash¬ 
ionable drawing-room^ and with aJl the bearing of a man of 
the world was making^—before a distiiiguisbed company^ in 
which 1 recognised all the rich and aristocratic persons of my 
acquaintance—a funeral oration over the old lady (who tn my 
dream had already died) who was the aunt of my second fellow- 
traveller. (1 confess frankly that 1 had not been on good terms 
with this lady-) Thus my dream had once more found the con¬ 
nection between the two impressions of the day, and by means 
of the two had constniclcd a unified situatioa^ 

In view of many similar Cjqjcriences I am persuaded to ad¬ 
vance the proposition that a dream works under a kind of com¬ 
pulsion which forces it to combine into a unibed whole all the 
sources of dream-stiinulatioii which are offered to it,* In a sub¬ 
sequent chapter (on the function of dreams) we shall consider 
this impulse of combtnaUcin as part of the process ol condensa- 
tiodj another primary psychic process^ 

I now consider the question whether the dream-e^Ecitihg 
source to which our atialpis leads US must always be a recent 

^ Tbe tendraty p| tlie ditajn at work to blend e^ierytMog present of tater^ 
est into a slngte tranuction hm already been noticed by sevri?! AuthoT^ for 
iusUna, by DdaRC aivd Dclbauf. 
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{and significaiit) events or wbetber a subjective experience— 
that is to the recollection of a psydiologically significant 
es^entj a train of thought—inay assume the r6Je of a dream- 
stimulus. The very definite answer, derived from numerous an¬ 
alysed, is as follows^ The stimulus of the dream may be a sub¬ 
jective transaction p which has been made recent p as it ivere, by 
the mental activity of the day. 

And this is perhaps the best time to summarize in schematic 
form the dilfereni conditions under which the dream-source$ 
arc operative. 

The source of a dream may be;— 

{a) A recent and psychologically significant event which is 
directly represented in the dream.* 

(A) Several recent and significjint events, which are com¬ 
bined by the dream into a single wbole^® 

{c) One or more recent and significant events^ which are 
represented in the dream-conlenl by allusion to a contemporary 
but indifferent event.^ 

(if) A subjectively significant experience (recollection^ train 
of thought) ( which Is represenled in the dream by 

allusion to a recent but indifferent impr^ionJ 

As may be seen, in dream-interpretation the condition is al¬ 
ways fulfilled that one component of the dream-content repeats 
a recent impression of ibe day of the dream- The component 
which is destined to be represented in the dream may either be¬ 
long to the same turde of idca^ as the dream-stimulus itself 
an essential or even an messentiai element of the same), or it 
may originate in the neighbourhood of an mdifferent impression, 
which has been brought by more or less abundant associations 
into rdation with the sphere of the dream-stimultis. The ap¬ 
parent multiplidly of these conditions results merely from the 
aitemijthff that a dhplacemcnl has ar Ms n&t occtfiretf, and it 
may here be noted that this alternative enables us to explain the 
contTasis of the dream quite as readily as the medical theory of 

* The dw 5 .ui of Inna's iDjecttan; the dream qI the fdend who Is my unde. 
^ The dream of ihs fimeral oraLfQii iielive«d by the young pbysidan, 

•The dmain of Use botanical monogTaph. 

^ The dicams of my patients during anaJ^iLls art mostly ol this kind. 
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the dream explains the series df states from the pattisi td the 
complete waking at the brain cdlSp 

Ln consideriDg this series of sources we note further that the 
psythologically significani but not recent element (a train of 
thought^ a recollection) may be replaced for the purposes of 
dream-formation by a rec^t hut p^^cbologicaliy mdifTerent 
ekmentjprovided tbe two foUowkig conditions are folfililed: (i) 
the dream-contenL preserves a connection with things recently 
experienced; f?) the dream-stimtilus is still a psychologicalty 
significant event. In one single case (o) both these conditions 
are fulfilled by lie same impression* If we now consider that 
these same indifferent impressions^ which are utilized for the 
dream as long as they are recentp lose this qualification as soon 
as they aje a day tor at most several days) older, we are obliged 
to assume that the very freshness of an impression gi\^ it a 
certain p^chological value for dream-formation, somewhat 
equivalent to tbe value of emotionally accentuated memories or 
Uains of thought. Later on^ In the light of certain psychDloglcal 
considerations, we shall be able to di\Tiie the explanation of thfe 
importance of recent impressions in dream-formation.'* 

incidentally our attention is here called to the fact that at 
nighij. and anncticod by our consciousness, importanl chaDg^ 
may occur in the material comprised by out ideas and memories. 
The injunction that before making a final decision in any emitter 
one shotdd sleep on it for a night b obviously fully justified. But 
at this point we find that we have passed from the psychology 
of dreaming to the psychology of sleep, a step wblcb there will 
often be occasion to take. 

At this point there arises an objection which threatcas to 
invalidate the conclusions at which wc have just arrived. If 
indiiTercnt impressions can find iheir way into the dream only 
so long as they are of recent origin, how does it happen that in 
the drearrKontent we find elements also from earlier periods of 
our lives, which al the time when they were still recent pos- 
sessedp os Strumpetl puts it, no psychic value, and which, there¬ 
fore, ought to have been forgotten long ago; elements, that Is, 
which are neither fresh nor psychologically significant? 

* €f- Cbap. vn on rrflrtJ/crjf"ee. 
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This dejection can be disposed ni completely if we have 
recourse Lo the results oE the psychoanalysis of neurotics. The 
solution is as follows: The process of shifting and rearrangement 
whidi replaces material al psychic significance by material whidi 
is indifferent (whether one is dreaming or thinking) has already 
taken place bi these earlier periods of life, and has since become 
fijted in the memory. Those elements which were originally in¬ 
different are in fact no longer so, since they have acquired the 
value of psychologicdly slgiijficaiif malerial. That which has 
actually remained indi^erent can never be reproduced in the 
dream. 

From the foregoing exposition the reader may rightly con¬ 
clude that I assert that there are no indifferent dream-stimnb^ 
and therefore no giiUetess dreams. This I absolutely and uncon- 
dilionally believe to be the case, apart from the dreams of chil¬ 
dren, and perhaps the brief dream-reactions to nocturnal sen- 
sat Lons. Apart from these exceptions^ whatever one dreams is 
either plainly recognizable as ^^ing psycbicajjy sigULficaxit, or 
it is distorted and can be judged correctly only after complete 
Interpretation, when it proven after all to be of psychic sig¬ 
nificance^ The dream never concerns itself with trlQes; we do 
not aLow sleep to be disturbed by trivialities,^ Dreams which 
are apparen tly guileless turn out to be the reverse of innocent if 
one takes the trouble to mterpret them; if 1 may be permitted 
the expression, they all show “the mark of the beast.'" Since this 
is another point on which I may expect contradjetion, and since 
1 am glad of an opportunity to show dream-distortion at work, 
1 shall here subject to analysis a number of '^guileless dreams^^ 
from my collection. 


1 

An intelligent and refined young wgmanT who m real life is dis¬ 
tinctly reserved, one of those people of whom one says that ^'still 

* EElii, a kindly critic of Tkt iKierfintsthn p/ Or^am^, wiit» ta 

Thi W&rtd BrtQmi (p, 169): Trom Ihit paint dn, ndt many gt us wfU 
be Ktik to fdUw F" But Mr. Elib baa not un-deitaken any analyia pf 
dreams, and will nat believe baw imjti>ni£abk It b to Judige ebon by the 
maniffst dream-content. 
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waters njn deep," relat&s the following dreain^ ^7 dreamt tktii / 
arrwed at tks market too loie^ and could got nothing from either 
the butcher or the greengrocer woman" Surdy a guileless dreani, 
but as il has not tiie appearance nf a real dream I Induce her to 
relate il in detail. Her report then runs as followup She goes to 
the market with Aer cookt '*oho carries the basket. The buteher 
tells Acr^ after she has asked him for somcthmg: ‘'That is no 
longer to be ohtainedf* and wants to gitie Acr something else^ 
wHk the remark: '*That is goodj tooJ* She refuses^ and goes to 
the greengrocer woman. The loiter tries to sell her a peculiar 
vegetable^ which ij up in b undies^ and is black in colour. 

She says: **I donl know that^ / won't lake itj* 

The connection of the dream with the preceding day is simple 
enough. She had really gone to iho uiarket too late, and had been 
unable to buy anything. The meot-shopwas already closed^Coweis 
Into one's mind a$ a description of the experience. But wait, 
is not that a very vulgar phrase which—or ratherj the opposite 
of which—denotes a certaid jiegtecl with regard to a man^s cloth¬ 
ing?^® The dreamer has not used these words; she has perhaps 
avoided them;, but JeL us look for the InleipretatJoo of the de¬ 
tails contained in the dream. 

When In a dream something has the diaracteT of a spoken 
utterance—that is, when it is said or heard^ not merely Lhoughl— 
and the distinction cad usually be made with certainty—then it 
originates in the utterances of waking life* wbich have* of 
course* been treated as raw material, dismemfc*red| and slightly 
altered, and above all reino\‘ed from their context.^^ In the work 
of mterpretatioQ we may take such utterances as our starting- 
point, WTiere* then, does the butcher's statement, That is no 
longer to be obtained^ come from? From myself; I bad explained 
to her some days previously “'that the oldest experiences of 
childhood are longer to be obtained as such, but mil be re¬ 
placed in the analysis by ^transferiences^ and dreams.” Thus, I 
am the butcher; and she refuses to accept these transferences 

Its mramiig 1st ^'Your 0y b umlone." (Thajts.^ 

“ CL wbat B uid of speech in drtAms in the ebapier on Tke Drfnint-tyjfi'A* 
Only ADC of the writers on the subjciit—DflbsuT—secmai to have 
lUftiid tbe ongin of the jperchb heard In dfeims, he compares them with 
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Id the preseot of old ways o( thinking and feeling. Wh^re docs 
her dream utterance, / don^l ^nouf iMt, I fl, come 

from? For the purposes the ajialysis this has to be dissected. 

don't know that'' she herself had said to her cook, with whom 
she bad a dispute on the previous day, hut she had then added: 
Behave y&ursel} decenUy. Here a displacement is palpable; of 
the two sentences which she spoke to her cookj she included the 
Instgnihcant one In her dream; but the suppressed senteucCp 
‘'Behave yourself decentlyT* alone fils in wiUi the rest of the 
dteatn-conlent. One rnight use the words to a Tnau who was 
making indecent overtures,, and had neglected ‘'to close his 
meat-shopJ' That we have really hit upon the trail of the in* 
terprelalion is proved by its agreement with the allusions made 
by the incident with the greengrocer woman. A vegetable which 
is sold ikd tip in bundles [a longish vegietable, as she subse¬ 
quently adds), and is aiso black; what can thb be but a dream- 
combination of asparagus and black radish? 1 need not inter¬ 
pret asparagus to the initiated; and the other vegetable, too 
( think of the caeclamation: Blacky + 5ave yourself T'), seems to 
me to point to the sexual theme al which we guessed in the be* 
ginningp when we wanted to replace the story of the dream by 
^*tlic meat-shop is closed.” We are not here concetned with the 
full meaniug of the dream; so much is certaitip that it h full of 
meaning and by no means guileless,*^ 

n 

Another guileless dream of the same patient, which in some re¬ 
spects is a pendant to the above. Mcr huiband ashs far: 

IS For the curiou^p I tmy rvnuirt Ihil behind the dfcam there b hid<lfn a 
pbiuitft^y of iralmnlp prov-Dking conduct on my parln ind of rcpul- 

fiion Oil thf part of ihc lidy. If this interpretatioo ^qukl sMin prer»sterou5p 
I would remiml the readti ot tbe numcroua csiscfi in which phyiidins 
been made tttc obi«± of such ebargi^ by hysterical womcJ^ with whom the 
sanK phaiUfliy not appear«il in a distorted form lu a drcanip but has 
become untl^euiscclly consdous and djcluiionAJ.—With this dreani the 
patient began her psyohiuiimlytical treatment. It was only tater tbal I 
learned that with this dream she repcateri the initial trauma in whkh her 
[Komdis nrijpiuitEd, and since then I have noticed the same bthnsiour in 
other persons who in thdlr childhood were vittims of scaudi attacks, and 
now, rs it wertp wish in their dreams for them to be repeated. 
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'*Oiighin'i tfftf ^0 Asm Ike piait& turtedf** Ske fcpties: **Ii*s not 
W(trtk U'kiie^ ike hammers ^ould have io be rebuffed as iveU/* 
Again wc have the reproduction of an actual event of the pre¬ 
ceding day. Her husband had asked her such a question^ and 
she had answered it in such words. But what is the meaning of 
her dreaming it? She says of the pLano that it is a disguslmg old 
box whkh has a bad tone; it beU^nged to her husband before 
they were married etc.^ but the key to the true solulion lies in 
the phrase: /f hn't worth while. This has its origin in a call paid 
yesterday to a woman friend. She was asked to take oif her co^al, 
but declined^ saying: ‘^Thanks^ it isn^t worth whiles 1 miist go in 
a moment,*^ At this point 1 recall that yesterday, during the 
analysis, she suddenly took hold of her coat^ of which a hulton 
had come undone- It was a$ though she meant to say: "Tlease 
don't look in, it isn't worth while.*' Thus box becomes ekest^and 
the interpretation of the dream leads to the years when she was 
growing out of her chjJdhoud, when she began to be dissatisfied 
ivith her figure. It leads us back, indeed, to earlier periods, if 
we take into consideration the disgusting and the bad tone^ and 
remember how often in allusigns and in dreams the two small 
hemispheres of the female body take the place—as a substitute 
and an antithesis—of the large ones. 

TII 

1 will interrupt the analysis of this dreamer in order to insert a 
short, innocent dream which was dreamed by a young man. He 
dreamt that he was putting on his winter overcoat again ^ this 
was ierribie^ The occasion for this dream is apparently the sud¬ 
den advent of cold weather. On more careful examination we 
note that the two brief fragments of the dreann do not lit to¬ 
gether very weUt what could be terrible about wearing a 
thick or heavy coat in cold weather? Unfortunately for the in- 
noceficy of tins dream^ the first association, under analysis^ 
yields the recoJ lection that yesterday a lady had con ridcnttally 
confessed to him that her last child owed It^ edstence to the 
splitting of a condom. He now reconstructs his thoughts in ac- 
I* .4 substituie by tiie opposite, aJ be dear after analysis. 
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cordsmce with this suggestion; A thin condom is dangerom, n 
thick one is bad* The condom is a “pullover’^ {Uebcfsie/t^rz^ 
literally pullover )p for it fe pulled over soineLhing: and Ueb^- 
sieher is the Getman term for a light overcoat. Ao experience 
like that related by lie lady would indeed be '^temble^^ for an 
unmarried man. 

We will now return to our other innocent dreamw, 

IV 

She a cajidffi ittio a candlestick; but she candle is broken^ so 
that ii does not stand up. The girls at school say she is dumsy; 
fitf/ she replks that H is nol her faulL 

Here, too^ there is an actual occasion for the dream; the day 
before had actually put a candle into a candlestick; but this 
one was not broken^ An obvious S 3 rmbolLsin has here been em¬ 
ployed. The candle is an object which excites the female genitab; 
its being bTokeiij so that it does not stand upright^ signifies im¬ 
potence on the man^s part {it is not her fault} . But does this 
young woman, carefully brought up^ and a stranger to all 
obscenity^ know of such an appUcalion of the candle? By chance 
she is able to teU bow she came by tttls mformatiop. While pad¬ 
dling a canoe on the Rhine, a boat pas^ her which contained 
some students, who were singing rapturausly, or rather yeUbg: 
'‘When the Queen of Sweden, behind dosed shutters, with the 
candles of Apollo. , . 

She does not hear or else understand the last word. Her hus¬ 
band was a^ed to give her the required explanation. These 
verses are then replaced in the dream-content by the innocent 
recollection of a Task which she once performed dumsity at her 
boarding-school, because of the dosed shutters. The connection 
between the theme of masturbation and that of impotence is 
clear enough. *'Apollo^* in the latent dream-cenfent connects this 
dream with an earlier one in which the virgin Pallas figured, .411 
this is obviously not innocent. 

V 

Lest Jt may seem too easy a matter to draw conclusions from 
dreams concerning the dreamer^s real circumstances^ I add an- 
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olier dream origmating with the same petsqa, whidi once more 
appears mnocedU **I drmmi of doing som^Uhtng” she relates^ 
**which I acliinUy dul during ike day^ tfuit is io say, I fiikd o 
lUHe Smnk so fuU of books ihat / kad diffiovity in closing ii. 
My dreom wos just like the aoimi occurrence/^ Here the dimmer 
herself emphasises ihe correspondence belweeu the dream and 
the reality. All $Mch crilictsms of the dreani, and comments on 
the dream, although they have found a place in the waking 
thoughts, properly belong to the Latent dreairi'^ontemp as further 
examples will conhim. We are told, then^ that what the dream 
relates has actually occurred during the day. It would take us 
loo far aBeld to show how we arrive at the Idea of m aking luse 
of the English language to help us in the interpretaUao of this 
dream. StifEce it to say that it ts again a question of a little box 
(cL p, hap the dream of the dead child ui the box) which has 
been filled so full that noLhlng can go into it. 

In all these **jnnocent” dreams the sexual factor as the motive 
of the censorship is ver>' promineiit, But this is a subject of 
primary sigut£icaoce„ which we must consider later. 


E. INFANTILE E3CPEEI|:NC£S AS 
THE SOCrnCE OF DREAMS 

As the third of the peculiarities of the dream’Coatent, we have 
adduced the fact, in agreement with all other writers on the 
subject (excepting Robert) ^ that impressions from our childhood 
may appear In dreams^ which do not seem to be at the disposal 
of the waking memory. It is, of course^ difficult to decide how 
seldom or how frequently this occurs, because after waking the 
origin of the respective dements ai the dream Is not recognised. 
The proof that we are dealing with impr^idns q\ our childhood 
must thus be adduced ohjeclively, and only in rare instances do 
the conditions favour such proof. The story is told by A. Maury^ 
as being particularly conclusive, of a man who decides to visit 
his birthplace after an absence of twenty years. On the night 
before his departure he dreams that be is in a totally unfamiliar 
ioeaJity, and that he there meets a strange man with whom be 
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bolds a coitvcrealion- Subsoqtientlyj upon his return bontOi he is 
able to convince himsdf that this strange locality really exists 
in the vidnily of his home, and the strange man in the dream 
turns out to be a friend of bis dead father's, who is living io the 
toffii. This is, of course, a conclusive proof that in his chiidbood 
he had seen both the man and the locality. The dream, more¬ 
over, is to be intcrpreied as a dream of impatience, like the 
dream of the girl who carries in her pocket her ticket for a con¬ 
cert, the dream of the child whose father had promised him_ an 
excursion to the Hameau (p. 40), and so forth. The motives 
which reproduce just these impressions 0! childhood for the 
dreamer cannot, of course, be discovered without analysis. 

One of my colleagues, who attended my lectures, ^d who 
boasted that his dreams were very rarely subject to distortion, 
told me that he had sometime previously seen, in a dream, Ah 
/ emcr tutor in bed udtk Ah mufk, who had remained in ihc 
household until his eleventh year. The actual location of this 
scene was realized even in the dream. As he was greatly inter- 
esled, he related the dream to hb elder brother, who laughingly 
confirmed its reality. The brother said that he rememlwred the 
a&air very distinctly, for he was six years old at the time. The 
lovers were in the habit of making him , the elder boy, drunk with 
beer whenever circumstancfis were favourable to their nocturnal 
intercourse. The younger child, our dreamer, at that lime three 
years of age, sl^t in the same room as the nurse, but was not 
regarded as an obstacle. 

In yet another case it may be definitely established, without 
the aid of dream-interpretation, that the dream contains ele¬ 
ments from childhood—namely, if the dream b a so-called 
^crcnniijf dream, one which, being first dreamt in childhood, 
recurs again and again in adult years. 1 may add a few examples 
of Ibis sort to those already known, although I have no personal 
knowledge of perennial dreams. A physician, in hb thirtie, telb 
me that a yellow lion, concerning which he is able to give the 
precisest intormation, has often appeared in his dream-life, from 
hb earliest childhood up to the present day. Thb lion, known 
to him from hb dreams, was one day discovered itt mtura, as a 
long-forgotten rhina animal. The young man then learned from 
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his mother that the lion had been hh favomte toy iti early cMld- 
hcwd, a fact which he himself could no longer remember,. 

11 we now turn from the manifest drcam-content to the dream- 
thoughts which are revealed only on analysis, the experiences of 
childhood may he found to recur even in dreams whose content 
would not have led us to suspect anything of the sort. I owe a 
particularly ddightful and instructive example of such a dream 
to my esteemed colleague of the '^yellow liooJ^ After reading 
Nansen s account of his polar expeditiooi he dreamt that he was 
gisnng the intrepid explorer electrical treatment on an ice-Goe 
for the sciatica of which the latter complained t During the an¬ 
alysis of this dream he rememberied an incident of his chiJdboDd, 
without which the dream would be wholly unintelligible. When 
he was three or four years of age he was one day listening at¬ 
tentively to the conversation of his elders; they were tatking of 
exploration^ and he pr^tiLly asked his father whether explora¬ 
tion was a bad illness. He had apparently confounded Rdsen 
(journey, trips) with Rtmen (gripeSj tearing painsand the 
rlerision of his brothers and sisters prevented his ever forgetting 
I he humiliating experience. 

We have a predsely similar case when, in the analysis oi the 
dream of the monograph on the genus cyclamen, I stumble upoa 
a memor>', retained from childhood, to the effect that when I 
was five years old my father allowed me to destroy a book em- 
behisbed with coloured plates. It will perhaps be doubted! 
whether this recollection really entered into the composition of 
the dream-contciit, and it may be suggested that the connection 
was established subsequently by the analysis^ hut the abundance 
and intricacy of the associative connections vouch for the truth 
of my expkoatiofi: c>*clamen—favourite flower—favourite dish 
—artichoke; to pick to piec^ like an artichoke, leaf by leaf (a 
phrase which at that lime one heard daily, i profits of the divid¬ 
ing tip of the Chinese empire); herbarium—book worm, whose 
favourite food is bwk^. f can further assure the reader that the 
ultimate meaning of the dream, which I have not given here, is 
moat intimately connected wuth the content of the scene of 
childish destruction. 

In another series of dreams we learn from analysis that the 
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wry wish which has giwn rise to tba dream, aiid whose fiiJfi.Iment 
the dream proves io he^ lias itseli originjited Ln duldhoodp so 
that one is astonished to find that Me ckitd ftil /wj impulses 
survives in ihe {kcam. 

I shall now continue the interpretadon of a dream which has 
already proved jnstructiwi 1 refer to the dream in which my 
friend R. Is my nnrle. We have carried its interpretation far 
enough for the wish-modArie — the wish to be appointed proics- 
sor—to assert itsdf palpably; and we have expired the affec¬ 
tion felt for my Iriend R- in the dream as the emteome of 
apposition to, and defiance oU die two coUeagnea who appear in 
the dream-thoughts* The dream was my own; 1 may* thereforci 
continue the analysis by stating that I did not feel quite satisfied 
with the solution arrived at. 1 knew that my opinion of these 
colLeagues, who were so badly treated in tny dream-ihooghts, 
would have been expressed in very different Language in my 
waking life; the inlensity of the wish that I might not $hare 
their fate as regards the appoiaiment seemed to me too slight 
fully to account for the discrepanci'^ between my dream-opinion 
and my waking opinion. If the desire to be addressed by another 
title were really so intense it would b* proof of a morbid ambi- 
tioPp which 1 do not think 1 cherish, and which I believe 1 was 
far from entertaining. I do not know how others who thmk they 
know me would judge me; perhaps I really was ambitious; but 
if 1 was, my ambition has long since been transferred to objects 
other than the rank and title of Professor oximordiyuirius. 

Whence, then, the ambition which the dream has ascribed to 
me? Here I am reminded of a story which i beard often in my 
childhood, that at my birth an old peasant woman had prophe¬ 
sied to my happy mother (whose first-bom 1 was) that she had 
brought a great man into the world. Such prophedes must be 
made very frequently; there are so many happy and expectant 
mothers, and so many old peasant women, and other old women 
who, since their mundane powers have deserted them, txim their 
e>'es toward the future; and the prophetess is not likely to suffer 
for her prophecies. Is it possible that my thirst lor greatness ha$ 
originated from this source? But here I recollect an impression 
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from the later years of my chUdbood^ whidi tAigiii serve even 
better as an explanation. One evening, at a reslaurant on ihe 
Prater, where my parents were accustomed to uke me when 
I was eleven or twelve years of age^ we noLioed a man who was 
going from table to table and^ for a small sump improvising 
verses upon any subject that was given him. 1 was sent to bring 
the poet to our table^ and be showed b£a gratitude. Before ask^ 
ing for a subject be threw oE a few rhymes about myself, and 
told us that it he could trrut his bispiration I should probably 
one day beoDme a "Dimister^^* 1 can stiH disdnctly remember the 
impression produced by this second prophecy* It was in the days 
of the ^'bourgeois MinisLiy"; my father had recently brought 
home the portraits of the bourgeois university graduates, Herbst, 
Giskrap Unger, Berger and others, and we illnminaled the bouse 
in their honour. There were even Jews among them- so that 
every diligent Jewl^ schoolboy carried a ministerial portfolio in 
his sslchd. The Impression of that lime must bo responsible for 
the fact that until shortly before 1 went to the university I 
wanted to study Jurisprudencej and dmnged my mind only at 
the last moment. A medical man has no chance ol becoming a 
minister. And now for uiy dream: It is only now that 1 begin 
to see that it translates me from the somber present to the 
hopeful days of the bourgeois Mlnlstiii'^ and completely (ulhls 
what was then my youthful ambition. In treating my two es* 
Umable and learned colleagues, merely because they are Jews, 
so badly^ one as though be were a simpklonp and the other as 
though he were a criminal, I am acling as though I were the 
Minister; 1 have put myself in his piacon Whal a revenge I take 
upon his Excellency I He refuses to appoint me Professor ex- 
traordinariuSj and so in my dream I put myself in his place* 
la another case i note the fact that although the wish that 
excites the dream is a contemporary wish it is nevertheless 
greatly reiiiforced by memories of childhocwl. 1 refer to a seii^ 
of dreams which are based on the longing to go to Rome. For 
a long time to come 1 shall probably have to satbfy this longing 
by means uf dreams, since at the season of the year when I 
should be able to travel Rome is to be avoided for reasons of 
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health.^* Thus I once dreamt tiiat I saw the Tiber and the bridge 
of Saint’ Angelo from the wbdow of a railway carriage; pres¬ 
ently the train started, and 1 realized that I had never entered 
the city at all. The view that appeared in the dream was 
modell^ after a weU-known engraving which 1 had casually 
noticed the day before in the drawing-ftHun of one of my pa¬ 
tients. In another dream someone took me up a hill and showed 
me Rome half shrouded m mist, and so distant that 1 was 
astonished at the distinctness of the view. The content of this 
dream is loo rich to be fully reported here. The motive, ‘'to 
the promised land afar,” is here easily recogniaablc. The city 
which I thus saw in the midst is Lubeck; the original of the hill 
is the Glcichenbcrg. In a third dream I am at last in Rome. To 
my disappointment the scenery is anything but urban: it con¬ 
sists of a UUie rirenirt af bfact water, on one iidt of which are 
black rocks, 'jihile on the other are meadows with Iwge WfkUe 
flowers. I notice a certain Herr Zvcket (w/f/r whom I am iw^cr- 
ySciflffy acquainted), and resolve to ask him to show me the way 
into the city. It is obvious that I am trying in vain to see in my 
dream a city whidi I have never seen in my waking life. IE I 
resolve the landscape into its elements, the white flow'ers point 
to Ravenna, which is Known to me, and which once, for a lime, 
replaced Rome as the capital of Italy. In the marshes around 
Ravenna we had found the most beautiful water-lilies in the 
midst of black pools of water; the dream makes them grow in 
the meadows, like the narcissi of our own Aussee, because we 
found it so troublesome to cull them from the water. The black 
rock so dose to the water vividly recalls the valley of the Tepl 
at Karlsbad. ^Karlsbad” now enables me to account for the 
peculiar circumstance that 1 ask Herr Zucker to show me the 
way. In the material ol which the dream is woven I am able to 
recognize two ol those amusing Jewish anecdotes which conceal 
such profound and, at times, such bitter worldly wisdom, 
which we are so fond of quoting in our letters and conversation. 
One is the story of the ’‘constitution”; it tells bow a poor Jew 
sneaks into the Karlsbad express without a ticket; how he is 

I tang ago learned lltat the fulfilment of such wishes only galled foe a 
UttJe counec, and I then beeanne a icAlem pilKiim to Some. 
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d^t^ctcd, and i$ treated more and more harsbJv by the conductor 
at each succeeding call for tickets; and buwp ivlcieii a friend whom 
he meets at one of the stations during bis miserable journey asks 
him where he is going, he answers: ^'To Karlsbad—if my con^ 
stitulioD holds out/^ Associated in memory' with this is another 
story about a Jew who is ignorant of French^ and who has ex¬ 
press instructions to ask tti Paris for the Rue Richdieu* Paris 
was for many year$ the goal of my own longing^ and I regarded 
the satisfaction with which L first set foot on the pavements of 
Paris as a warrant that 1 should attain to the fulfilment of other 
wishes also* Moreover, asking the way is a direct allusion to 
Rome, foTj as we know, '^all roads lead to Rome/" And further, 
the name Zticker (sugar) again points to Karlsbadp whither we 
send persons afiiicted with the ^tjnsiHutwnai diseasep diabetes 
(ZuckerkranAheit, sugar-chrease), The occasion for this dream 
was the prc^KKsal of my Berlin friend that we should meet in 
Prague at E^ter. A further association with sugar and diabetes 
might be found in the matters which 1 had to discuss with him. 

A fourth dream, occurring shordy alter the last-mentioned, 
brings me hack to Rame. I see a street corner before and am 
astonished that so many German placards should be posted 
there- On the previous day, when writing to my Iriendp 1 had 
told him, with truly prophetic vision, that Prague would prob¬ 
ably not he a comfortable place for German travellers. The 
dream, therefore, expressed simultaneously the wish to meet him 
in Rome instead of in the Bohemian capital, and the desirep 
which probably originated during my student days, that the 
German language might be accorded more tolerance in Prague. 
As a matter of fact, 1 must have understood the Czech language 
In the first years of my childhood, for 1 was bom in a small 
%dilage in Moravia, amidst a Slav population. A Czech nursery 
rh>Tne, which I heard in my seventeenth year, became^ without 
effort on my part, so imprinted upon my memoty' that I can 
repeat it to this day, although I have no idea of its meaning. 
Thus in these dreams also there is no lack of manifold relations 
to the impressiotts of my early childhood. 

During my last Italian journey, which took me past Lake 
Ttasimenus, 1 at length discovered, after I bad seen the Tiber, 
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and bad reluctantly turned back some fifty miles from Rome, 
what a reinforcement my longing for the Eternal City had re¬ 
ceived from the impressions of my childhoodi 1 had just con¬ 
ceived a plan of iraveUing to Naples via Rome the following 
year when this sentence, which I must have read in one of our 
German classics, occurred to me;^* “II is a question which of the 
two paced to and fro in bis room the more impatiently after he 
had conceived the plan of going to Rome—‘Assistant Headmaster 
Winckelmana or the great General Hannibal.” f myself had 
walked in Hannibal’s footsteps; like him I was destined never 
to see Rome, and he too had gone to Campania when all were 
expecting him in Rome. Hannibal, with whom 1 had achieved 
this point of similarity, had been my favourite hero during my 
years at the “gymnasium”; like so many boys of my age, I be¬ 
stowed my sympathies in the Punic war not on the Romans, but 
on the Cathaginians, Moreover, when 1 finally came to realize 
the consequences of belonging to an alien race, and was forced 
by the anli-Semitic feeling among my dass-mates to take a 
definite stand, the figure of the Semitic commander assumed stUl 
greater proportioos in my imagination. Hannibal and Rome^m- 
boliaed, in my youthful eyes, the struggle betw^ the tenacity 
of the Jews and the organization of the Catholic Church. The 
significance for our emotional life which the anti-Semitic move¬ 
ment has since assumed helped to fix the thoughts and impres¬ 
sions of th ^we earlier days. Thus the desire to go to Rome has in 
my dream-life become the mask and symbol for a number of 
warmly cherished wishes, tor whose realiaatitm one had to work 
with the tenadiy and single-mindedness of the Punic general, 
though their fulfilment at times seemed as remote as HannibaVs 
lifelong wish to enter Rome. 

And now, for the first time, I happened upon the youthful 
experience which even to-day still expresses its power in all these 
cmotioQS and dreams. ] might have been ten or twelve years old 
when my father began to take me with him on his walks, and in 
his convetsalion to reveal bis views on the things of this world. 

1* Ttic writer in wHwia: works 1 f ound ihb pnuMBS Was probably Jean Paul 
Ridiler. 
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Thus [t was that he once told me the following incident^ in order 
to show me that 1 had been bom inlo happier tones than he: 
"‘When 1 was a young man, i was walking one Saturday along 
Lhc street in the village where you were born; 1 was wdl-dressed, 
with a new for cap on my head. Up comes a Christlao, who 
knocks my cap into the mud^ and shouts^ get off the pave¬ 
ment! * whut did you do?^‘^—went into the street and 

picked up the cap,” he calmly replied. That did not seem hemic 
Dll the part of Lhe big, strong man who was teading me^ a little 
fellow^ by the hand. I contrasted this siluationp which did not 
please me, with another, more in harmciny with my sentiments— 
the scene in which Hannibal^s father, Hamilcar Barcas, made 
his son swear before the household altar to take vengeance on 
the Romaiss.^^ Ever since then Hannibal has bad a place in my 
phaDtasies* 

I think I can trace my enthusmsm for the Carthaginian gen¬ 
eral still further back into my childhood, so that it is probably 
only an instance of an already established emotional reLalion 
being transferred to a zietv vehicle. One of the first books which 
fell into my chUdisb hands afier I learned to read was Thiers' 
Cmsui^te and Etnpke. I remember that 1 pasted on the Bal 
backs of my wooden soldiers liLde labels bearing Lhe names of 
lhe Imperial marshals^ and that at that time Massena (as a 
Jew, Menasse) was already my avowed favourile.^^ This prefer¬ 
ence is doubtless also to be explained by the fact of my having 
been bom a hundred years later, on the same date. Napoleon 
himself is associated with Hannibal through the crossing of Lhe 
Alps. And perhaps the development of this maiTial ideal may be 
traced yet farther back, tn the first three years of my childhood, 
lo wishes which my alternately friendly and hostile relations 
with a boy a year older than myself mii$t have evqked in the 
weaker of the two playmates. 

The deeper we go into the analysis of dreams, the more often 

Id Iht Rral cditiQn ol tliis btnk 1 gave here tbc oamt '^Htsdrubiil,^ an 
amajins errorr which I cKplninrd in my Psyck^palk^hj^j e/ EpEryday IJJe. 

The Jcwi&h deaezDt of Lbe Marshal is somewhat daubttul. 
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are we put on to tte track of cbDdifh experiences which play the 
part of dream-sources in the latent dream-content* 

We have learned that dreams very rardy reproduce memories 
Ln such a manner as tg conslttute, unchanged and unahridged, 
the sole manifest dream-content. Nevertheless,^ a few authentic 
examples which show such reproduction have beeo recorded^ 
and 1 can add a few new ones, which once more refer to scenes 
of childhood. In the case of one of my patients a dream once 
gave a barely distorted reproduction of a sexual incidetit, which 
was Immediately recogni:^ as an accurate recollectlont The 
memory of it had never been completely lost in the waking life, 
but it had been greatly obsoired, and it was revjvifi^ by the 
previous work of analysis. The dreamer had at the age of twelve 
visited a bedridden schoolmate, who had exposed himself^ prob¬ 
ably only by a chance mavement in bed* At the ^ght of the 
boy's genitals he was sebed by a kind of compulsion, e^wsed 
himsell, and took hold of the member of the other boy who, 
however, looked at him in surprise and indignation, whereupon 
he became embarrassed and let it go, A dream repeated thie: 
scene twenty-three yeans laLerji with all the details of the ac¬ 
companying emotiona^ changing It, however, in this r^pect, thai 
the dreamer played the passive instead of the active role, while 
the person of the schooLmte was replaced by a contemporary. 

As a rule, of course^ a scene from childhood h represented in 
ihe manifest dream-content only by sm dluslorL, and must be 
disentangled from the dream by Inteipretation, The citation of 
examples of Orb kind cannot be very convincing, because any 
guarantee that they arc really experiences of childhood is lack¬ 
ing; if they belong to an earlier period of life, they are no 
longer recognized by our memory* The conclusion that such 
childish experiences recur at all in dreams is justified Ln psyches 
analytic work by a great number of factors, wbicb in their com- 
bmed results appear to be sufficiently reliable* But when^ for the 
purposes of dream-inlerpretation, such references to childish ex¬ 
periences are lorn out of their context^ they may not perhaps 
seem very impressive, especially where I do not even give all 
the material upon which the mterpretatlon is based. However, I 
shall not let this deter me from giMng a few examples. 
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I 

With one of my femde patien is all dreams have Lhe chioractcr of 
*‘hurty^*; she is hurrying so as to be in lime, so as not to miss 
her train, and SO on. In one dream she has io visit d girl frknd; 
her mother had told her to ride and not walk; she riin$^ however, 
and keeps on cdtling. The materbl that emerged in the analysis 
allowed one to recognlae a memory of childisb romping, and, 
especially for one dream^ went back to the popular childish game 
of rapidly repeating the words of 0 sentence as though it was 
all one word, AU these harmless jokes with ill lie friends w ere 
remembered because they replaced other less harmless ones.^^ 

II 

The following dream was dreamed by another female patient: 
She is in a iarge room in whkh there are ail Sorts 0} machines; 
H is rather tike wkai she would imagine an orthopaedk mstUute 
to be. She Itcars that I am pressed for time^ and that she must 
undergo ircatment along with five others. But she resists^ and 
is unwiUing to lie down on the bed—or whatever it is—which is 
intended for hcr^ She stands m o corner^ and waits for me to say 
**It is not true."" The others^ meanwhile^ hugh af her^ saying it 
is all foolishness on her part. At the same time^ it is as though 
she were eaiied upon to make a number of little sgtiares. 

The first part of ihe content of this dream is an allusion to the 
treatment and to the transference^*^ to Fn^^lf* The second con¬ 
tains an nllitsion to a scene of childhood; the two portions are 
connected by the mention of the bed. The orthopaedic institute 
h an allusion to one of my talks, in which 1 compared the ireat- 
mentj with regard to its duration and its nature, to an ortho¬ 
paedic treatment. At the beginning of the treatment 1 had to tell 
her that for the present / hod little time to give Air, but that 
later on I would devote a whole hour to her daily. This aroused 

pn lh( oKgiim] this p4iia:£r;ipb cobUiuis many play^ on the word 
(hurry, chase, sciirt>\ jeame, etc-)—TtAssJ 

[Thfe word is hen? used in the psychoanalytkHi sensf.—T kaks. I 
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in her the old sensitiveness, which is a leading chamcterLstlc of 
children who are destined to become hy^let-ital. Their desire for 
love is kisalMile. My paiient was the youngest of sue brolhers 
and sisters (hencej wiik five o/Am), and as such her father's 
favourite^ but in spile of thb she seems to have leH that her 
beloved father devoted far too little lime and attention to her- 
Her waiting for me to Say "Tt Is not mie"' was derived as fol¬ 
lows: A little tailor's apprentice had brought her a dress, and 
she had given him the money for it. Then she asked her husband 
whether she would have to pay the money again if the boy were 
to lose It, To tease her, her hnsband answered (the 

t€asmg in the dream), and she asked again and again, and waked 
fot Mm ta Jfly is nol trueJ* The thought of the latent dream- 
content may now be consumed as follows: Will she have to pay 
me double the amount when 1 dev^ote twice aa much time to her? 
—a thought which is stingy or filthy (the undeanliness of child¬ 
hood is often replaced In dreams by greed for money ; the word 
“filthy'^ here supplies the bridge). If aU the passage referring 
to her waiting until 1 say 'Tt b not true” is mtended in the 
dream as a circumloculion [or the word ^“dirty/^ the siandiHg-^ 
in-tke-cvmer and not tyrng-down-^ndhe-bid are in keeping with 
thi«; worldp as component parts of a scene of her childhood in 
which she had sotl^ her bed, in pimishment for which she was 
fisa mlo ike comer, with a warning that papa would not love her 
any itiDre, whereupon her brothers and sisters Laughed at her, 
etc. The lillle squares refer to her young niece, who showed her 
the arithmetical trick of writiog figures m nine squares (1 think) 
in such a way that on being added together in any direction they 
make fifteen. 

ni 

Here is 3 man's dream: fie sees tw^ boysiussting wUh each other; 
they ore cooper's baySp as he concludes from the tools which arc 
tying about; one of the boys has thrown the other down; the 
prostrate boy is wearing cor-rings with blue stones. He runs to¬ 
wards the assoiiml with Ufted caire, m order to chastise Aiwf. 
The boy takes refuge behind a w&manj as though she were his 
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n%^tha‘, who w standing against a wooden She h tk$ wrf/r 
of 41 day-labourer, and she turns her bach to the man who is 
dreaming^ Fmaily she turm about sud stares at Mm wUh a kor- 
rihle iooh^ so that he runs away in terror; ike red fie$h oj the 
tower tid seems to sia 7 id out from her eyes, 

Thia dream bas made abundant use of trivial DCtnrrepm 
from the previous day^ in Lbe course of which he actually saw 
Lwq htyy^ b the street, one of whom threw the other down. When 
he walked up to them in order to settle the quarrelt both of them 
took to their heeb- Cooper^s boys—this Is es^plained only by a 
subsequent dream, in the analysis of which he used lbe proverhia] 
expression: *^To knock ihe boliom out of the barrel** Ear-rings 
with blue stones, according to hb observation, are worn chiefly 
by prostitutes. This suggests a famiiiar doggerel rhyme about 
two boys: ‘^The other boy tsus called Marie^^: that is, he was a 
girJ. woman standbg by the fence: after the scene with the 
two boys he went for a walk along the bank of the Danube and, 
taking advantage of bebg alone, urbated against a wooden 
fence. A little farther on a respectably dressed, elderly lady 
smQcd at bim very pleasantly, and w^anted to band him her card 
with her address. 

Since, tn the dream, the woman stood as he had stood while 
urinating, there is an allusion to a woman urinating, and this 
explains the '“'horrible look'* and the prominence of the red fleshy 
whicb can only refer to the genitals gapbg in a SquatUng pos¬ 
ture; seen in childhood, they had appeared in later recollection 
as ^^proud flesh/* a$ a ''wound/' The dream unites two occasions 
upon which, as a little boy, the dreamer was enabled to see the 
genitals of little girb, once by throwing the little girl down, and 
□noe while the child was wriflafiflg; and, a3 is shown by another 
association, he had retained in his memory the punishment ad- 
minbtered or threatened by his father on account of these mani¬ 
festations of sexual curiosity. 


IV 

A great nia$$ of childish memories, which have been hastily 
combined into a phantasy, may be found behind the following 
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dream of an elderly lady: She g&£$ out tn a hurry to d 9 
shopping. On ikt Gmbcn^ she sinks to hf.r knees OJ though she 
had broken do^n. d number oj people eoUect aromid her^ espe- 
etaliy cab-driverSt but no om hdps ftcr to get up. She makes 
many vum attempts; finatly she must have succeeded^ for she is 
put into a cab which is to take her homen A targe^ heavily laden 
basket (sojneihing like o markel-basket) is thrown of ter her 
through the -window. 

This is the woman who is always hara^ in her dreams, jiisl 
as ahe used to be harassed when a child. The first situation of the 
dream is appareiitl.v taken Irqni the sight of a fallen horse* just as 
broken down" points to horse-racing* fo her youth she was a 
rider; still earlier she was probably also a horse. With the Idea 
of falling down is connected her first childish reminiscence of 
the seventeen-year-old son of the hall porter^ who had an epi¬ 
leptic seimire hi the street and was brought home in a cabr Of 
this^ of course, she had only heard^ but the idea ol epileptic fits, 
of Jailing down, acquired a great influence over her phantasies, 
and later on influenced the fonn of her mvn hysterical attacks^ 
WTien a parson of the female sex dreams of faJling, this almost 
always has a sexual significance; she becomes a **fallen woman/' 
and, for the purpose of the dream under consideration^ this Lutcr- 
pretation is probably the least doubtful, for she Falls in the 
Grabetip the street in Vienna which is known as the concourse of 
prostitutes. The market-basket admits of more than one inter¬ 
pretation; in the sense of refusal (Genaanp A''orfr = basket = 
snub* refusal) it reminds her of the many snubs which she at 
first administered to her suitors and which* she thlnkSp she her¬ 
self received later* This agrees Avith the detail: wo owtf milt hdp 
her upf which she herself mterprets as “being disdained.^ Fur- 
therp the market-basket recalls phantasies which have already 
appeared in the coonse of analysis, in wludi she imagines, that 
she has married far beneath her station and now goes to the 
market as a market-woman. Lastly* the markelThaskel might be 
interpreted as the mark of a servant. This suggests further 
memories of her childhood—of a cook who was discharged be* 
[A fttreflt in Vlejma.—tlUKs.J 
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cause sJie stole; slie, too^ sank Jtcr kness and bc^ed for mercy^ 
The drearner was at that time tweJve years of age. Then emerges 
a recpJJection of a cbamber^majd, who was dismissed because 
she had an afiaLr wiLh the cdachntan of the bonsebdld^ who, Lndi- 
dentaily^ married her afterwards. This recollecLioiij therefore^ 
gives us a clue lo the cab-drivers in the dream {who, in opposition 
to the reality^ do not stand by the faUen woman). But there 
still remains to be explained the throwing of the basket; in par- 
tlciilarp why is ii thrown ihrowgh window? This reminch her 
of the forwarding of luggage by rail, lo ihe ctislom o! fensicrin’^ 
in the country^ and to trivial impressions of a summer resort, oi 
a gerLtleman who threw some blue plums into the window of a 
lady's room, and of her little sister, who was frightened because 
an idiot who was passing looked in at the w[ndDw\ And now^ 
from behind all tins emerges an obscure recollection from her 
tenth year of a nurse in the country to whom une of the men- 
servants made love (and whose conduct the child may ba\^e 
noticed)j and who was “"sent packing,” "thrown out/^ together 
with her lover (Ln the dream we have the expression: ^'thjown 
into”); an incident which we have been approaching by several 
other paths. The luggage or box of a servant is disparagingly 
described in Vienna as ^^seven plums." “Pack up your seven 
plums and get out^^ 

^ly collection^ of course, contains a plethora of such patients' 
dreams, the analysis of which leads hadi to impressions of child¬ 
hood, often dating back to the first three years of life, which 
are remembered obscurely, or not at all. But it is a questionable 
proceeding to draw condnsions from these and apply them to 
dreams in general for they are mostly dreams of neurotic, and 
especially hysterical, persons^ and the part played in these 
dreams by childish scenes might be couditioned by tie nature of 
the neurosis, and not by the nature of dreams id generals In the 

[Feruftrln is tht cusifim, now tolling into dmtsej found m rural dstrlcts 
of the German Sehwar^wald, of who their swcrLheaits at their 

bedroom windotti, to wkEch tlwy ascend by mtaas of a ladder^ enjoying 
sudi mlunacy that the relatioD practii^ly Hjuouins to a tjinl mnrriago. The 
repLaatiDn of the younK women never sufieti on amunt of 
unlisa sbr Intimate witk too many suiton.—Tam.] 
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interpretation of my qvm dreams, however, which is assuredly 
not undertaken on account of grave gymptoms of illness, it hop- 
pens just as frequently that in the latent dreani-cflntent I am 
unexpectedly confronted with a scene of my childhood, and that 
a whole series of my dreams will suddenly converge upon the 
paths proceeding from a single childish experience. I have al¬ 
ready given example of this, and I shall give yet more in differ¬ 
ent connections. Perhaps I cannot dose this chapter more fit¬ 
tingly ih iT Ti by citing several dreams of my own, in which recent 
events and long-foigotten experiences of my childhood appear 
together as dream-sources. 

1. After 1 have been travelling, and have gone to bed hungry 
and tired, the prime necessities of life begin to assert their daims 
in sleep, and 1 dream as follows: / go into a kitchen in order to 
ask for some pudding. There three women ore standing, one of 
whom is the hostess; she is railing something in her hands, as 
though she were making dumplings. She replies that I must wait 
until she has finished (not distinctly as a speech). I become 
impatient, and go away afironted. 1 want to put on an overcoat; 
but the first I try on is too long, I take it off, and am somewhat 
astonished to find that it is trimmed with fur. A second coat has 
a long strip of doth with a Turkish design sewn into it. A stranger 
with a tong face and a short, pointed beard comes up and pre¬ 
vents me from putting it on, declaring that it belongs to him. I 
now show Atm that it is covered all over with Turkish embroid- 
crief. He asks: “lima do the Turkish (drawings, strips of cloth 
., J cpjTfciTi you}" But we soon become quite frietsdly. 

In the analysis of this dream I remember, quite unexpectedly, 
the first novel which I ever read, or rather, which I began to read 
from the end nf the first volume, when I was perhaps thirteen 
vears of age. I have never learned the name at the novel, or that 
of its author, but the end remains vividly in my raemory. The 
hero becomes insane, and continually calls out the names of the 
three women who have brought the gr ea t es t happiness and the 
greatest misfortune into his life. Paagie is one of these names. 
I still do not know what to make of this recdlection during the 
analysis. Together with the three women there now emerge the 
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three Plarcae, who spin iho faLes of meiij and 1 know that one of 
the three women^ the hostess in the dream, is the mother who 
gh'es Life and who, moreoverp as m my own cnsej, gives the child 
its hrsi nourishment. Love and hiioger meet at the moiber’s 
breast. A young man—so runs an anecdote—who became a 
great admirer of womanly beauty, once observed, when the con¬ 
versation turned upon the handsoiULe wet-otii^e who had suckled 
him as a child^ that he was sorry that be had not taken better 
advantage of bis opportunities. 1 am in the habit of using the 
anecdote to elucidate the factor of retrospective tendencies in 
the mechaoism of the psychoneuroscs.—One of the Parcae, then, 
is rubbing the palms of her hMid:s together^ as though she were 
making dumplings. A stnmge oocupation for one of the Fates, 
and urgently in need of explanation! This explanation is fur¬ 
nished by another and earlier memory of my childhood. W^hen 
1 was six years old* and receiving my first lessons from my 
mother, 1 was expected to bdieve that we are made of dust^ and 
must, therefore, return to dust. But this did not please me, and 
[ questioned the doctrint Thereupon my mother rubbed the 
pahns of her hands together—just as in making dumplingSt 
except that there was no dough between them—and showed me 
the blackish scales of ^pid^mis which were thus rubbed off, as 
a proof that it h of dust that w^c are made. Great was my aston¬ 
ishment at this demonstration ad acuh^f and I acquiesced in the 
idea which I was later to hear expressed in the words: "^'Tbou 
owest nature a death.”“ Thus the women to whom I go Ln the 
kitchen, as T so often did m my childhood when 1 was hungry 
and my mother^ sitting by the fire, admonished me to wait until 
lunch was ready, are really the Parcae. And now for the dump¬ 
lings 1 At least one of my teachers at the University—Ihe very 
one to whom I am indebted for my knowledge (epf- 

rferwfs}—would be reminded by the name Kftodi (KfiMl means 
dumpling), of a person whom he had to prosecute for pla^ians- 
mg his writings. Committing a plagiarism, taking anything one 

Both the s^ect^ pcrtalnbE to these childish ficcDes—ftstdkiiihment uid 
rcsigzuitlaD to thz inevitable—appurrd in a draiin of aUghtly earlier date, 
wbicb first rcrniDclcd me of ihh ioddent of my cMIdhood^ 
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cam lay h^nHs ODp even though it belcm^ lo another, obviously 
leads to the second pari of the dream, in which I am tieated like 
the overcoat thkj who ^o^ some time plied his trade in the 
lectiire-halb^ 1 have written the word without defi^ 

mte intention—because it occurred to me, and now I see that it 
must belong to the latent dream-content and that it will serve 
as a bridge between the difierent parts of the manifest dream- 
content. TJie chain of associations—— plagiarism — piagi- 
[sharks)— fiih-bladdar —connects the old novel with 
the affair of KnikU and the overcoats (German: Oterzieher = 
puUoveTjovercoat or condom), which obviously refer lo an ap¬ 
pliance appertaining to the technique of sen. This, it is true, is 
a very forced and irrational connection^ but it is nevertheless 
one which I could not have established in waHng life if it lad 
not already been established by the dr^m-work* Indeed, as 
though nothing were sacred to this impulse to enforce associa¬ 
tions, the beloved name, BrucH (bridge of words, see above), 
now ser^^es to remind me of the very institute in which I spent 
my happiest hours as a student, wanting for nothing, will 
you at the breasts of Wisdom every day more pleasure find”), 
in the most complete contrast to the desires which plague me 
(German: while I dream. And finally, there emerges 

iie recollection of another dear teacher, wh-ose name once more 
sounds like something edible {Pleisckl^Fieisck meat—^ike 

A:w^/ = dumplings), and of a pathetic scene in which the 
scales of epidermis play a part (mother—hostess), and mental 
derangement (the novel), and a remedy from the Latin phar¬ 
macopeia {Kuche = kitchen) which numbs the sensation of 
hungerj namely, cocaine. 

lo this manner I could follow the intricate trains of thought 
still farther, aod could fuHy elucidate that part of the dream 
which is lacking in the analysbr but I must refrain, because the 
personal sacrifice which this would involve Ls too great. I shall 
take up only one of the threads, which wfll serve to lead us di¬ 
rectly to one of the dreani^houghts that lie at the bottom of the 

I do not hrlng in the pk^idat<imi arbitndly: they remit i paintuJ in- 
riiicnt of disj^cc befett the ^ame teacher. 
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medley. The stranger with the long lace and pointed beard^ who 
wants to prevent me from putting on the overcoat, has the fea¬ 
tures of a tradesmaD of SpalatOp of whom my wife bought a 
great deal of Turkish cloth. His name was F9p(^v^^J a siispidous 
name, which even gave the humorist Slettenheim a pretejct for 
a suggestive remark: “He told me hb name, and blushlngty 
shook my hand.*^ For the restj I find the same misuse of names 
as above in the case of Piiagk, Kmdl, Bruck^, FkhchL No one 
will deny that such playing with names is a chUdbh trick; if I 
indulge Ln it the practice amounts to an act of retribution, for 
my own name has often enough been the subject of such feeble 
attempts at wit. Goethe once remarked how sensitive a man is 
in respect to hb name, which be feds that he fills even as he fiJls 
his skin; Herder having written ihe following lines on his 
name:*^ 

“Der du von Gdttem abstammst, von Gotben oder vom Kote."’ 
seid ihr Gotterbilder auch zu Staub.” 

*^Thou who art born of the godSp of the Goths, or of the mud/' 
“Thus are thy godlike images even dust.” 

I realize that this digression on the misuse ot names was intended 
merely to justify this compLaint. Bui here let us stop. , ^ ^ The 
purchase at Spalato remimls me of another purchase at Cat taro, 
where I was too cautious, and missed the opportunity of making 
an excellent bargain. (Missing an oRMilunity at the breast of 
the wet-nurse; see above.) One of the dream-thoughts occa¬ 
sioned by the sensation of hunger really amounts to lhi$: We 
should let nothing escape; we should take what we can get, even 
if we do a little wrong; we should never let an opporiuniLy go 
by; life is so short, and death inevitable. Because this i^ meant 
even sexually, and because desire is unwilling to check itself 
before the thought of doing wrong, this philosophy of carpe diem 
has reason to fear the censorship, and must conceal itself behiiid 
a dream. And so all sorts of counter-thoughts find expression, 
with recollection^ of the time when spiriiuijl nmirishmcftt alone 


Fopn = backside^ in Getmim bur^ry 
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was ^uffident for tbe dfeamer, with hkidraiices of every kind 
and even threats of dls^ting sexual punblimeDts. 

11 . A second dream requires a longer preliminary staUment ; 

I bad driven to the Western Starion in order to start on a 
holiday trip to the Aussee, but 1 went on to the pbtfonn in tune 
for the Ischl irainp which leaves earlier* There I saw Count Thun, 
who was again going to see the Emperor at Isdd. in spile of the 
rain he arrived in an open carriagei came straight tbrougb the 
euLrance-gaie for the local trains, and with a ctirt gesture and 
not a word of esplnnation he waved back the gatekeeper^ who 
did not know him and wanted to take his ticket. Alter he had 
left in the Ischl trakip I was asked to leave the platform and 
return to the waiting-raom; but alter some difficulty 1 obtained 
permissian to remain. I passed the time noting how many people 
bribed the offidab to secure a compartment; I fully intended 
to make a complaint—that to demand the same privilege, 
fileanwbile I sang something to which 1 afuerwards rec¬ 

ognized as the aria from Thr Marri^jge af Fr^nro:— 

"Tf my lord Count would tread a measurej tread a measure p 
Let him but say his pleasure. 

And I will phy the tune," 

1 Possibly another person would not have recognized the tune4) 

The whole evening I was in a bigb-^irited, pugnadous mood; 
I chaffed the waiter and the cab-driver, I hope without hurting 
their feeliags; and now all kinds of bold and revolutionary 
thought came into my mind, such as would fit themselves to the 
words of Figaro, and to memories of Beaumarchab'' comedy, of 
which f had seen a performaiioe at the Comidi^ Pfanodise. The 
^>eech about the great men who have taken the trouble to be 
bom; the seigneurial right which Count Almaviva wishes to 
exercise with regard to Susanne; the jokes which our malicious 
Opposition journalists make on the name of Count Thun (Ger¬ 
man^ /AMn = do); calling him Graf Nichtsthunj Count-Do- 
Noihing^ 1 really do not envy him; he now has a difficult audi^ 
ence with the Emperor before him, and it is I who am the real 
Count-Do-Kothing, for 1 am going oft for a holiday. 1 make alJ 
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sorts of oniiisiiig plans for the vacatlcn. Kmf a gentleman ar¬ 
rives whom I know as a Govemmefit rcpresentaLive at the med¬ 
ical examinaliotis, and who has won the ftatlering nickname of 
**the GovemrnenUil bedfellow'' (literally^ ''by-sleeper^^) by his 
activities In this capacity. By InslsLing on his offidal status he 
secured half a first-class compartment, and 1 heard one guard 
say to another: “Where are we going to pul the genllemRn with 
the iirst-class half-comparimectp^' A pretty sort of favouritism! 
1 am paying for a whole first-class compartmeat. 1 did actually 
get a whole compartment to myself, but not In a through car¬ 
riage, so there was no lavatory at my disposal during the night. 
My compkiots to the guard were fniitl^; I revenged myself 
by suggesting that at least a hole be made m the floor of this 
compartment, to serve the possible needs of passengers. At a 
quarter to three in the morning 1 wake, with an urgent desire to 
urinate^ from the following dream:— 

A crowds a mccfmg* ^ ^ ^ A certmn Counr (Thun or 

Taagt) h making a speech. Being asked ia say something about 
the Ccffnatu^ he declares^ -wkh a coniempiuouj gesture^ that 
their favourite flower is coltsfoot, cud he then puts mta his but- 
ionkoi£ sctmething iike a lorn kaf^ ready the crumpled skeiton 
of a leaf, i jump upj and i jump but / am surprised at my 
implied attiiude. Then, more indistinctly: It seems as though 
this were thr. vestibule (Aula}i the c^its arc thronged^ and one 
must escape^ I make my way through e jwife of handsomely 
appointed evidently ministerial apartmentSf with fumi- 

turc of a colour between brown and violet^ and at last I come to 
a corridor in which a housekeeper, u fat, elderly woman,, is 
seated, i try to avoid speaking to her^ bul she apparently thinks 
I have a right to pass this way^ because she asks whether she 
shall accompany me with the lamp^ / indicate with a gesture, or 
tell her, that she is to remain standing m the stairs, and it seems 
to me that / am very clever, for after all I am evading detection. 
Plow i am downstairs, and i pnd a narrow. Steeply rising path, 
which I follow. 

** Tim repetition has crept inip Ihc icH of the dream, appajtniJy Lhrtiugh 
atnient-mindediies, jmd I have kfl ll becAuse JiuJyus ahaws that it has a 

m ratiiing 
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Again indistinctly: Ii k as though my second task were to get 
away from the city, just as my first was t& get Out of the buUd- 
ing^ / am ridmg in a one-horse cabj and / teU the driver to 
me to a raUway station, “i can*t drive with you (»i ike raitway 
line dselj” / say, when he reproaches nit as though I had tired 
him out. Here it seems as thaugh / had already made a journey 
in his cab which is usually made by rail. The stations are 
crowded; I am wondering whether to go (n Krems or to Znamt. 
but / reflect that the Court will be there, and I decide in favour 
of Graz or some such place. Ntrw / am seated in the radway car- 
riage, which is rather tike a tram^ and / hope in my buttonhole 
a peculiar tong braided things on which are violet-brown violets 
of stiff mataiiil, which makes a great impression on people. Here 
the scent breafi^s off, 

/ am once more in front of the roUway station, but / ™ tw 
the company of an elderly gentleman. / think out a scheme jar 
remaining unrecognised, but I see this plan already being carried 
out. Thinking and experiencing are here, as it were, the same 
things He pretends to be blind, at least in one aye^ tind I hold 
before him a male glass urinai (which we have to buy in the cityp 
or have bought). I am thus a sick-nurse, and have to give him 
the urinai because he is blind. If the conductor sees us in this 
position^ he must pass us by without drawing attention to us. At 
the same time the position of the elderly man, and his urinating 
organ^ is ptasiically perceived. Then I wake with a desire to 
urinate. 

The whole dream seems a sort of phantasy* which takes the 
dreamer back to the year of revolution, 1S4S* the memory of 
which had been revived by ihe jubilee of as wtU as by a 
little excursion to WachaUj op whidi I visited Emmersdorf, the 
refuge of the student leader Fischofto whom several (eatures 
nf ihe manifest dream-con tent might refer. The assodation of 
ideas then leads me to England» to the hottse of my brother, 
who used in jest to twit his wife with the title of Tennyson'S 
poem Fifty Years Ago, whereupon the children were used 10 

Hali iB an error sjid Ml 1 sKpp for 1 learned Jater tlul the EmnifeHdarf in 
WaduLU is. not Ijdenllcal with the refuge of the revolutioniit Fuehof, a 
place of the same name. 
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correct him: Fifteen Ve<irs Ago, This phantii^yp however, which 
attaches itself to the thoughts evoked by the sight oF Couoi 
Thun, iSj Like the fa^^ade of an Italian church, without organic 
connection with the structure behind it, but unlike such a facade 
it is full of gaps, and caufused, and in many places portions of 
the interior break through. The first situation of the dream is 
made up of a number of scenes, into which 1 am able to dissect 
it. The arrogant attitude of the Count in the dream Is copied 
from a scene at my school which occurred in my fifteenth year. 
We had hatched a conspiracy against an unpopular and ignorant 
teacher; the leading spirit in ihb conspiracy was a schoolmate 
who since that lime seems to have taken Henry VITl of England 
as his mode). It fell to me to carry out the coup d^etat^ and a 
discussion of the importance of the Danube (German^ Donau) 
to Anstria (WachauE ) was the occasion of an open revolts One 
of our fellow-conspirators was our only aristocraUc schoolmate 
—^he was called ''the giraffe'*' on account of Ms conspicuous 
height—and while he was being reprimanded by the tyrant of 
the school, the professor of the Getman language, he stood just 
as the Count stood in the dream* The explanation of the javourke 
Oower, and the putting Into a buttonhole of something that 
mn^t have been a flower (which recalls the orchids which I bad 
given that day to a friend, and also a rose of Jericho) prom- 
tnenlly recalls the inddeni in Shakespeare's historical play which 
opens the civil wars of the Red and the Ik'AjVe Roses; the men¬ 
tion of Henry %^III has paved the way to this reminiscence. Now 
it is not v'exy' far from roses to red and white carnations^ (Mean¬ 
while two little rhymes, the one German, the other Spanish, 
insimiate Lhemsclv^ Into Lhe analysis: Roson^ Tulpcn, A'dj&en, 
altc Blumcn and habeikOf no Uorcs, que se mo^ckHan 

ias fiorcs. The Spanish line occurs in Figaro*) Here in Vienna 
white carnations have become the badge of the Anii-Stmiies^ 
red ones of the Social Democrats. Behind this is the recollection 
of an anti-Semitic challenge during a railway journey in beau¬ 
tiful Saxony (Anglo-Saxon). The third scene contributing to 
the formation of the first situation in the dream dates from my 
early student days. There was a debate in a German studenls' 
dub about the relation of philosophy to the general sdences. 
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Being a green youths ftiU ol materig&tk dpctrines, 1 thrust 
self forward b Order to defend an extremely one-sided po^flion. 
Thereupon a sagacious older fellow-student^ who has since then 
shown his capacity for leading men and organizing the masses^ 
and whoj moreoverj bears a name belonging to the animal kbg- 
dom^ rose and gave us a thorough dre^bg-down; he too^ he 
said, had herded swine in Ins youth, and had then returned 
repentant to his father's bouse. 1 }umped up (as in the dream), 
became piggishly mde^ and retorted that since I knew be had 
herded I ipas surprised at the tone of his dbeoar^. 

{In the dream 1 am surprised at ttsy German Nationalistic feel¬ 
ing^.) There was a great commotion, and an almost general 
demand that I should retract my words, but I stood my ground. 
The Insulted student was too sensible to take the advice which 
was offered himj that he should send me a rhaUengm^ and let the 
matter drop. 

The remaining elements of this scene of the dream are of more 
remote origin. WTmt does it mean rhat the Count should make 
a scornful reference to coltsfoot? Here 1 must question my train 
of as^inljons. Coltsfoot (German: Ifufiattich)^ Latlk^ (let¬ 
tuce), Salaikurtd (the dog that grudges others what he cannot 
eat himself). Here plenty of opprobrious epilheu may be dis¬ 
cerned: Cir-<ige {German: A§e = monkeyiape),pig,roar, dog; 
I might e\'en arrive, by way of the name, at donkey, and ihereby 
pour contempt upon an academic professor. Furthermare, I 
translate coltsfoot (Nufialiich )—I do not know whether I do 
so correctly—by pisie-af-lit^ I get this idea from Zola^s Ger- 
mittaif. in which some chUdren are told to bring some dandelion 
salad with them. The dog—cAfew-—has a name sounding not 
unlike the verb for the mapr function {chier, as pisser stands for 
the minor one) . Now we shall sMn have the Indecent in all its 
three physicaJ categorles^ for In the same Cerminotf, which deals 
with the future re^tilutionj there is a description of a very 
peculiar contest, which relates to the production of the gaseous 
excretiDiis known as flatus-^ And now I cannot hut observe how 

^ Not in CcrmciKfiJ, but in La Tern—^ mionlrr q\ whicb 1 bcisjoe ^-omrt 
Qii]y in the —Mm t wouM call ^iteotkMi to the l^lity or ktlem 

m HuPaitiik mnd FiitI wr. 
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the way to this /faults has been prepared a long whiJe since, be¬ 
ginning with the jlfon'erj, and proceeding to the Spanish rhyme 
of Isabetila, to Ferdinand and Isabella, and, by way of Henry 
^Eliah history at the time of the Anmda, after the 
vklorious terminatiDD of which the English struck a medal with 
the inserfpLion: Flavit et difjj>dii jbuI, for the storm had scat¬ 
tered the Spanish fleet.^ I had thought of using this phrase, half 
jestingly, as the title of a chapter on “Therapy,” if I should 
ever succeed in givbg a detailed account of my conception and 
Lreatinent of hysteria. 

I cannot give so detailed an inletpretatbn of the second scene 
of the dream, out of sheer regard for the censorship. For at this 
point I put mysdr in the place ol a certain eminent gentleman 
of the revolutionary' period, who had an adventure with an eagle 
(Cerinaiit Adler') and who is said to have suffered from iticon' 
tinence of the bowels, mconUnaHtia alvi, etc.; aotl here 1 believe 
that I skotdd nat be justijicd in passing the censorship, even 
though it was an atdic ooundJlor (oirfe, consiliarius aulicus) 
who told me the greater part of this history. The suit of rooms 
in the dteair? is suggested by his Eiccelleiicy’s private saloon car¬ 
riage, into which 1 was able to glance; but it means, as it so 
often does in dreams, a woman [Frauensimmer, German, Zim- 
Ttier —^raom, is appended to Frauea —^woman, in order to imply 
a sUghl contempt‘s}. The personality of the housekeeper is an 
ungrateful allusion to a witty old lady, wbicb ill repays her for 
the good times and the many good stories which I have enjoyed 
la her house. The incident of the lamp goes back to Crillpafser, 
who notes a charming experience of a similar nature, of which he 
afterwards made use in Hero and Lcattder (the waticj of the sea 
and of love—the Atiuadaand the jrarw). 

I must foregu a detaUed analysis of the two remaining por¬ 
tions of the dream; I shall single out only those elements which 
lead me back to the two scenes of my childhood for the sake of 

An UDSDiicited. b.ijDgrB.plitrp Dfi. F_ Wittcd5>p tth* fijr hft^irin: 

duiitted lUe lumt qf J'ciiqvcih fTom Ibc obpvc motto. Tbt KttgILsb mcfikl 
conUin^ tho name of Uie in Hebrew leltcts, od ibe tmckfcround of m 
doqd, uad in ^ueb 4 nunner that ont may «|uiiUy wt\[ rt^an] it 

pajt of the picture or u part of Lbc iiucnptiqn^ 

^ [Trausklor'^ Ntite-1 
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which alone 1 have $Ejet:ted ihe dream. The reader wRl rightly 
assume that it is sexual material which necessitate the supprcs- 
^on; but he may not be content with this explanation. There 
are many thirtgs of wbicb one makes no secret to oneself* but 
which must be treated as secrets ia addressing otberSj. and here 
we are concerned not with the reasons which induce me to con¬ 
ceal the solution, but with the motive of the inner censorship 
which conceals the teal content of the dream even from myself. 
Concerning this, I will confess that the analysb reveals these 
three portions of the dream as impertinEnt boastuigp the camber- 
ance of an absurd mesalomania, long ago suppressed in my wak¬ 
ing life, which, however, dares to show itsdf, with individual 
ramifications, even in the manifest dreani-contenl (U sterns 
v$€ that / am fl cjujff fdimu) p making the high-spirited mood 
of the evening before the dream perfectly intelligible. Boasting 
of every kind, indeed; Lhus* the mention of Graz points to the 
phrase: “What price Graz?^^ which one Is wont to use when one 
feels unusually wealthy. Readers who recall Master Rabelais^s 
mimitablo description of the life and deeds of Garganlm and 
his son Pantagrud will be able to enroll even the suggsled con¬ 
tent of the first portion of the dream among the boasts to which 
I have alluded. But the following belongs to the two scenes of 
childhood of which I have spoken: 1 had bought a new trunk 
for this journey^ the colour of which, a briywnish appears 

in the dream several tiines ( violet-brown violets of a stih doth, 
on an object which is known as a “girl-ciitcher^'—the furniture 
in the ministerial chambers). ChildreHp we know* believe that 
one attracts pct>p£^s attention wUh anythins new. Now I have 
been told of the following incident of my childhopd; my rocol- 
lecdon of the occurrence itself has been replaced by my recollec¬ 
tion of the story. I am told that at the age of two 1 still used 
occasionally to wet my bed, and that when I was repi-oved for 
doing so I consoied my father by promising to buy him a beau¬ 
tiful new red bed in N. (the nearest large town). Hence* the 
inlerpolalion in the dream, that we had bought the urinal m the 
cUy &T had to buy it; one must keep one's prombes. (One should 
note, moreover, the association of the male urinal and the 
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woman's minkp box,) All the megalotmnia of the child [s con¬ 
tained in this promise^ The significance of dreams of urinary 
difficulties m the case of children has already been considered in 
the interpretation of an earlier dream (cf. the dream on p. £f*), 
The psychoanalysb of neurotics has taught vs to recognize the 
intimate connection belween wetting the bed and the character 
trait of ambition. 

Then^ when I was se%'eEi or eight years of age another domestic 
incident occurred which 1 remember very well. One eveningj be^ 
fore going to bed| I bad disregarded the dictates of discretion^ 
and had satisfied my needs m my parents^^ bedroom^ and in their 
presence. Repiirnandmg me for this delinquency^ my father re* 
marked! “That boy will never amount to anything.*^ This must 
have been a terrible affront to my ambition, for allusions to this 
scene recur again and again in my dreams, and arc constantly 
coupled with enumerations of my accomplishments and suC' 
cesses, as though I wanted to say! “You see, I have amounted to 
something after alh^' This childish scene furnishes the elements 
for the last Image of the dream, in which the roles are inter¬ 
changed, of course for the purpose of revenge. The elderly rnan, 
obviously my father, for the blindness in one eye signifies his 
one-sided glaucoma,^ b now urinating before me as I once uri¬ 
nated before him. By means of the glaucoma I remind my father 
of cocaine, which stood him in good stead during his operation, 
as though 1 had thereby fulfilled my promise. Besides, I make 
sport of him; since he Is blinds I must hold the glass in front of 
him, and I delight in allusions to my knowledge of the theory of 
hysteria, of which 1 am proud. 

Another IntrrprelAUdu: He is one-eyed like Odin, thn father of the kckL 
c^nsQlation. The coMolAiio n in the childisfi scene: I will buy him 
n new bed. 

Here is sanie more mateiiiil for intcipirtaLian: Holding liuc urinc-gldss 
recalls the sloiy of a peasant (illiterate) at the optician^s, wBo tried on now 
doe pair of spectacles, now anptfaer, but wis itlU ubnhie to read-—(Pes^aiit- 
catcher—Enirl-catchcr in the preceding portion of ifu? dream.)—The pea^- 
nnts' treatment of tlie fecbJjc-niiiijded ialher in Zdla^'s La Terre,—Tbc tntsk 
atanement, that in bis last dayi my father soiled bia bed like a cMkl; hencej 
I am his nuise ia tbs dream-—''Thinking and experiencinj* are bece, as it 
WGre, identical"; this recalls a hl^y revolutionary doscL diama by Oscar 
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I f the two cblldbb scen^ ol uruiat ion ape^ according to my 
theory, do$eJy associated with the desire for greatness, their 
resuscitation on the journey to the Aussee was fuithef favoured 
by the accidental circumstance that my compartment had no 
lavatory, and that 1 most be prepared to postpone relief during 
the journey, as actually happened in the monamg when 1 woke 
with the sensation of a bodily need. 1 suppose one might be in- 
dined to credit this sensation with being the actual stimulus of 
the dream; 1 should, bowever, prefer a different explanation, 
jiamel}% that the dr^m-thoughts first gave rise to the desire to 
urinate. It is quite unusual for me to be disturbed in sleep by any 

in which Gt>d. the Fiither, u i^pioroiocmsty lt«ated as a pabUd 
greybeard. With HHih will and deed are Qon, and in the book he has to be 
restrained by His artbanjr?!, a sort of Ganymede, from scoldirtE and swear¬ 
ing, because Hb curse* wnoJd Izamedialeiy bo fidfiBcd.—MaldnK piam b a 
rcprwMdi afisinit my fatber, datlni; from a Liter period in the development 
of the crfticaJ faculty, mydi mi the whole rebcUiou* tonteni oJ the drcuu, 
which comndis iis 0 majtili and scom* flUthurity, may be traced to a revoll 
against my father. The sovereign ts. cuUed the father of ht& country 
{Landfivaltr}^ and the father Is the first and oldestp and for the child the 
only authority, Imm whose absolutism the other social autboritie* have 
csljlved La the murse of the history of human dvdlizaiinn (in £0 far as 
“mother-right^ doe& not iwccssilate a doctiiiic)^' 

The words which orctirred to me in the dream, ^^tiiLnking and espedencing 
am the same things'' refer to the catslanalion of bjrsterlcal symptoms, with 
which the male urinat (giau) is olio nssodated.—l need not explain the 
prtndpk of to a Viennese £ it consist! in consLniciiog objecis of 

rare and costly appearance out of invm]^ and preferably comical and worth¬ 
ily matcTiHl^fnr eumpic, making suits of armour out of Utebon ulen^, 
wisps of straw and Sofsjtflwfiefa roUsS, ns our artists axe fond of doing 
at their iolly paiUes, 1 had learned that hystoricnl subjects do the some 
thing; besides what really happens Lo them, tber)' iri]i:oiisdously canceive 
for ibcmselves honibic or extravai^ntly fanlostif inddenls, which they 
buiM up out Q] the most harmless and cammimplace material of ariuol ei- 
pexicnce. The symptoms attach tfaemsel^'cs prunaiily tq these phantasies, 
not lo the mcmaty of real whether serious or tmiaL This expUna.* 

tlou hod helped me to ot^cotne many di^rultieSj and afiorded tne miicib 
pleasute. 1 was able to allude to it by means of the dicam-eSeiacnt ‘*niale 
urinc^giass " because I hod been told that ai Lhe last Grchiuy evening a 
poLson-diallce of Lucretia Bnrgia^s had been exhihited, the chief oonstitu- 
ent of wtkb had consisted of a glass urinal for men, such as is used La 
hospiUls. 
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physical need^ least of all at the linie wbeo 1 woke qo this occa¬ 
sion—a qmrter to four Ln the mombg. 1 would [oicstall a further 
objcctioD by remarking that I have hardly ever felt a desire to 
uruiale after waking early on oiher jonmeys made under more 
comrortable circumstances. However^ I can leave this point wfi- 
decided without weakening my argument. 

Further, since eicperiencc in dream-analysis has drawn my 
attention to the fact that even from dreams the intetpreLation of 
which seems at hi^t sight complete, because the dream-sources 
and the wish-stimuli are easily demonstrable^ Important trains 
of thought proceed which reach back mto the earliest years of 
cbUdhoodj 1 had to ask myself whether this characteristic does 
oot even constitute an essential conditiofi of dreaming, if it were 
permissible to generalise this notioiip I should say that every 
dream is connected through its manifest content with recent es- 
periences, while through its latent content it is comiected wiUi 
the most remote experiencesj and f can actually show in the 
analysis of bysteria that these remote experience have in a very 
real sense remained recent right up to the pr^nt. But I still hnd 
it very difficult to prove this conjecture; 1 shall have to return 
to the probable role in dream-fomialion of the earliest e^epe- 
riences of our childhood in anoLher cormectian (Chapter Yll). 

Of the three peculiarities of the dream-memory considered 
above, one—the preference for the unimportant in the dream- 
content—has been satisfactorily explained by tracing it back to 
dream-distortion. We ha%^e succeeded in establishing the exist- 
ence of the other two peculiarities—the preferenLial selection of 
recent and also of infantile maLerial^—^bnt we have found it Im¬ 
possible to derive them from the motives of the dream. Let tis 
keep in mind these two characteristics, which we still have to 
explain or evaluate; a place vrill have to be found lor them else¬ 
where, either in the dbcussion of the psychology of the sleeping 
slate, or in the consideration of the structure of the psychic 
apparatus—which we shall undertake later after we have seen 
that by means of dream-interpretation we are able to glance as 
through an inspection-hole into the interior of this apparatus. 

But here and now I will empha^^e another result of the last 
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hw dreinn-analy^es* The dreani often appears to have several 
meanmgs; not only may severaJ wbh-fulfilments be combined 
in ilf as our examples show, but one meaning or one wish-fuMl- 
meat may conceal another^ untii in the lowest stralum one tonijes 
upon the lulfilment of a wish from the earliest period of child¬ 
hood; and here a^ain it may be questioned whether the word 
“ofEea^^ at the beginning of this sentence may not more correctly 
be replaced by “c on sta n tly.”^" 

C. THR. SOMATIC SOURCES OF DREAMS 

If we attempt to interest a cultured !a>Tnan in the problems of 
dreams, and ifwith this end in vkiVj we ask him what he believes 
to be the source of dreamsj we shall generally find that he feels 
quite sure be knows at least this part of the solution* He tbtnUj^ 
immediately of the induence exercised on the formaLioii of 
dreams by a disturbed or impeded digestion (“Dreams come 
from the stomach”)^ an accidental position of the body, a trifikig 
occurrence during sleep. Be does not seem to suspect that even 
after all these factors have been duly considered something still 
remains to be explabed. 

In the introductory chapter®* we examined at length the 
opinion of scientific writers on the role ol somatic stimuli in the 
formation of dreams^ so that here we need onJy recall the results 
of this inquiry. We have seen that three kinds of somatic stimuli 
will be distinguished: the objective sensory stimuli which pro¬ 
ceed from external objects, the Inner states of excitation of the 
sensory organs^ having only a subjective reality^ and the bodily 

^ Tlic straUSezLian of tbv rnfamniis of drearm k one of the raMt delkale 
bat rUo one of the inost fruitful pmbbm^ of drfaia^mterpietBtion- Who-' 
rvzt forgets tbe poAsibility of such sEiutlficaLloi] k U-kely to go ostny i.nd to 
make unteiizhlc conuzrainj^ the nature of drama. But hkheno 

tbk subject has been only too imjXLtfc-ErlJy tnvesu'gated. ^ h.r^ a fairly 
orderly atmtibcadoii of yirinhob in dreanu due to tirinai^^ siimulua boa been 
fubjecled to a thorough evaluation only by Otto Rank. 

Thk part has been omitted from thk test. Those who have 4 ^pcdaf 
mtereat in the subject may read the oiigfiul trauslntloa publkbed by Mac- 
mUlan Co., N. Y. and Allen & Unwiii^ I^ndon. 
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stimuli arising wfthm ihe iMMly; and we have also UDticed that 
ihe writers on dreams, are inclined to thrust into the background 
any psychic sources of dreams wfakh may operate simulitaneously 
with the somatic stimuli^ or to exclude them altogether In testing 
the claims made on behalf of th^ somatic sUmuH wc have learned 
that the signiBcance of the objective excitation of the sensory 
organs—whether accidental stimuli operating during sleeps or 
such as cannot be excluded from the dormant relation of these 
dream-images and ideas to the intemaJ bodily stimuli and con¬ 
firmed by experiment; that the part played by the subjective 
sensory stimuli appears to be demonstrated by the recurrence of 
hypnagogic sensory images in dreams; and thal^ although the 
broadly accepted relation of these dieamdtiuiges and ideas to 
^e Internal bodily stimuli cannpt be exhaustively demonstrated^ 
it is at all events confirmed by the w^elbknown influence which 
an excited state of the digestive^ urinary and sexual organs exer¬ 
cises upon the content of our dreams, 

"'Nerve stimulus" and “bodily stimulus" would thus be the 
anatomical sources of dreams; that is^ accordlog to many writers^ 
the sole and exclusive sources of dreams. 

But we have already considered a number of doubtful points^ 
whidi seem to question not so much the correctness of the 
somatic theory as its adequacy. 

However conhdent the representativesi of this theory may be 
of its factual basis-—e^>ectally In respect of the accidental and 
external nerve-stimuli^ which may without dUficully be recog¬ 
nized in the dream^ontent—nevertheless they have all come 
near to admitting that the rich content of ideas found in dreams 
cannot be derived from the external nerve-stimuli alone. In this 
connection Mbs ^iary Whiton Catkins tested her own dreams^ 
and those of a second person, for a period of six weeks, and found 
that the element of external sensor>^ perception wax demon¬ 
strable in only 13.2 per cent, and 6,7 per cent, of these dreams 
restively. Only two dreams in the whole collection could be 
referred to organic sensations. These staUslics coulinii what a 
cursoiy survey of our own experience would already have led us 
to suspect. 
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A distinctioti has often been made between “nerve^Stimnlus 
dreams” which have already been thoroughly mvestigaled, and 
ather form^ of dreams. Spina, for examplcp divided dreams into 
nerve-stimulus dreams and assocLaiion-dreams. But it was obvi¬ 
ous that this solution remained unsatisfactory unless Lhe ]mk 
between tbe somatic sources of dreams and iheir ideational con¬ 
tent could be indicated. 

In addition to the hrst objection, that of the insufficient fre¬ 
quency of the ejctemaJ sources of stimnlus, a second objection 
presents Itself, namely, the inadequacy of the ejqilanations of 
dreams afforded by this category of dream-sources. There are 
two things which the representatives of this theory have failed 
to explain: firstly, why the true nature of the eTttemal stimulus 
is not recognized in the dream, but is ccmstantly mistaken for 
something else; and secondly, why the result of the reaction of 
the perceiving mind to this misconceived stimulus should be so 
indeterminate and variable. We have seen that Strumpellt in 
an$wer to these quesdons, asserts that the mind^ since it turns 
away from the outer world during sleep, is not in a position to 
give the correct interpretation of the objective sensory stimulus, 
but is forced to construct illusions on the basis of Lhe Indefinite 
stimulation arriving Irom many directions. In bis own words 
{Dk Nalur und Eritstehung d^r Trdamitf p, 10 $ } t 

■‘^Tien by an external or intemal nerve-stimulus during sleep 
a feeling, or a complex of feelings* or any sort of psychic process 
arises in the mind* and Is perceived by die mind, this process 
calls up from the mind peix^tual bnages belonging to the 
sphere of the waking experiences, that is to say, earlier percep¬ 
tions, either imembeilisbed* or with the psychic values apper¬ 
taining to them. It collects about itself* as it were, a greater or 
lesser number of such images, from which the impressimt result¬ 
ing from tbe ner^e-stimulus receives its psychic value. In tMs 
connection it is commonly said, as in ordinary language we say 
of the waking procedure, that the mind inti:rpreli in sleep tlw 
impressions of newous stimuli. The result of this Interpretation 
is the so-called nervt-stimulus drtam —that is* a dream the com¬ 
ponents of which are conditioned by the fact that a aerve-stimu- 
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Jtis produces its psychical cfleci m the life of the mind in accthrd- 
ance with the laws of neprodiictiqii/* 

In all e^otinl points identical with this doctrine is Wundt's 
sLatement that the concepts of dreum^^ proceed, at all events for 
Uie most parl^ frotn sensory stimuli, and especially from the 
stimuli of general sensatkon, and are therefore mostly phantastic 
illnsiojis—probably only to a small e:3tent pure memory-fxincep- 
uons raised to the condition of hallucinations. To ihiistrate the 
relation between dream-content and dream-stimtili which follows 
from this theory p Striimpell mates use of an exmlleni simile, ll 
is "as though the ten fingers of a person ignorant of music were 
to stray over die keyboard of an mstrument/' The implication is 
that the dream is not a psychic phenomenonp origLnating from 
psychic molivesp but the result of a physbbgica] sUmuluSp 
which expresses itself in psychic ^mptomatology blouse the 
apparatus ahected by the stimulus h not capable of any other 
mode of expression. Upon a similar assumption 15 based the ex¬ 
planation of obsessions which Mcynert attempted in his famous 
simile of the dial on which individua] figures are most deeply 
embossed. 

Popiiinr though this theory of the »matic dream-stimuli has 
become^ and seductive though it may seem, it is none the less 
ea5>^ to detect its weak point* Every somatic dream-stimulus 
which provokes the psychic apparatus in sleep to interpreUidon 
by the formation of illusions may evoke an incalculable number 
of such attempts at mterpretation. It may consequenlly be rep¬ 
resented in the dream-con ten I by an extraordLaary number of 
different concepts ** But the theory of Striimpell and Wundt can¬ 
not point to any sort of motiw which controls the relatian be¬ 
tween the exteniai stimulus and the drcara-concept chosen to 
interpret it^ and therefore it cannot explain the ^^culLar choice" 
which the stimuli 'brten enough make in the course of ihdr 
productive activity" (Lipps, GrmdtfitSiH;heR Se^fcnic&em, 

I woiiLfi advise irti'nayqnc ta pead ibc ciacl mrd detalted Tecordi (imlkcted 
in two volums) of the dreami nperimentiJIy pfoduped hy Mourly Void 
in ortier to convki^ himsell tiow Uulc the coitditioiu of the expciiidefili 
help to explain tbo content of the indhidual dream, and bow liitk ^di ex¬ 
periments help Its towards qo anderitandiii^ of the prohlmu of dreaffia. 
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170 ), Olier objections may be raised against Lhe lundamentai 
assumption bebind the theory of LHusions—^ihe assumption that 
during sleep the mind is not in a condition to recDgnize the real 
nature of the objective sertsory stimuli. The old physiolf>gisl 
Eurdach shows us that the mind is quite capable even durio^ 
Bleep of a correct kiierpreuiion of the sensory impressions which 
reai^ it, and of reacting in accordance with this correct interpre¬ 
tation, inasmuch as he demonstrates that certain sensory im¬ 
pressions which seem important to the individual may be ex¬ 
cepted from the general neglect of the sleeping mind (as in 
the example of nurse and chUdK ^d that one is more surely 
awakened by one's own name than by an indifferent audkorj^ 
impressioa; all of which presupposes^ of course, that the mind 
discriminates between sensations, even in sleep. Burdacb infers 
from these observations that we must not assume that the mind 
is incapable of inletprctiiiig sensory stimuli in the sleeping stale, 
but rather that it w not su^cknily inttresied in them. The argu- 
ments which Burdacb employed in rSjo reappear unchanged in 
the works of Lipps (in the year iSB 3 )j where they are employed 
for the purpose of attacking the theory of somatic stimuli. Ac¬ 
cording to these argumenis the mind seems to be like the sleeper 
in the anecdote, who, on being asked, "Are you asleep?" answers 
and on being again addressed with the words: ‘‘Tben lend 
me ten florins/' lakes refuge in the exensei am asleep/' 

The Inadequacy of the theory of somatic dream-alimifli may 
be further demonstrated in another way* Observation shows that 
ejctemal stimuli do not oblige me to dream, even though these 
stimuli appear in the dream-content as soon as 1 begin to dream 
—supposing that I do dream. In response to a touch- or pressure- 
stiRiuluB e.xperlenced while I am asleep, a variety of reactions 
are at my disposal. I may overlook it;, and find on waking that 
ray leg has become uncovered, or that I have been lying on an 
arm; indeed, pathology offers me a host of examples of power¬ 
fully exciting sensory and motor stimuli of different kinds wblcb 
remahi me^ective during sleep* I may perceive the sensation 
during sleep, and through my sleep, as it were, as constantly 
happens in the case of pain stimuli, but without weaving the pain 
into the teiture of a dream. And thirdly, 1 may w^ake up in 
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response lo the stimiiJu^^ simply Ln order to avoid it. StDJ another^ 
fourth p reaction is possible: namely * ihat ilie nerve-sUmtiliis 
may cause me to dream; but Lhc other possible reactions occur 
quite as frequently as the n^ction of dream-forma lion. This, 
however, would not be the case 1 / the incentive to dreaming did 
not lie ouiiide the somatic dream-sources. 

Appreciating the importance of the above-men Uoned Lacunae 
in the explanation of dreams by somatic stimuli, other writers— 
Schemerj for examplej andp following hinij the philosopher Vol- 
kell—endeavoured to determine more precisely the nature of 
Lhe psychic activities which cause the many^olourcd images of 
our dreams to proceed from the somatic stimuli^ and in so doing 
they approached the problem of the essential nature of dreams 
as a problem of psychology, and regarded dreaming as a psychic 
activity. Schemer not only gave a poetical, vivid and glowing 
description of the psychic peculiarities which unfold themselves 
in the course of dream-formatiou, bul he also believed that he 
had hit upon the prlndpk of the method the mind employs in 
dealing with the stimuli which are offered to it. The dream^ ac¬ 
cording to Schemer, in the free activity of the phantasj^,. which 
has been released from the shackles imposed upon it during the 
day, strive to represent symbolically the nature of the organ 
from which the stimulus proceeds. Thus there e^dsts a sort of 
dream-book, a guide to the uitcrpretation of dreams, by means 
of which bodily sensations, the conditions of the organs, and 
states of stimulation, may be inferred from the dream-images. 
''Thus the image of a cat expressed extreme ill-temper^ the 
image of pale, smooth pastry the nudity of the body* The human 
body os a whole Is pictured by the phantasy of lhe dream as a 
house, and the individual organs of the body as parts of the 
house. In 'toothache-dreams' a vaulted vestibule corresponds to 
the mouth, and a slaircase to the descent from the pharynx to 
the oesophagus; in the 'headache-dream'' a ceiHog covered with 
disgusting toad-like spiders is chosen to denote the upfjer part 
of the head." ^*Many diiTercnt symbols are employed by oor 
dreams for the same organ: thus lhe breathing lung finds its 
s>inbol in a roaring stove, filled with flames, the heart in empty 
boxes and baskets, and the bladder in round, hag-shaped or 
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merely hollow objects. It Ls of particular significartoe that at the 
dose ol the dream the stimubting organ or ita function is often 
represented withool disguise, and usually on the dreameds own 
tx^y. Thus th^ TooUiadie-dreani' commonly ends by the d reamer 
drawing a tooth out of his mouthIt emmoi be said that 
this theory of dream-inLerpreLation has found much favour with 
other writers. It seemSj above all^ extravagant; and so Schemer's 
readers have hesistated lo give it even the small amniiDl of credit 
to which it iSf m my opinion ^ entitled. As wILL be seen, it tends to 
a revival of dreani^interpretatioii by means of sytHboitsm, a 
method employed by the ancients; only the province from which 
the inlerpretation Ls to be derived is restricted to the human 
body. The lack of a scientifically comprehensible technique of 
interpretation must seriously limit the applicability of Schetoer-s 
theory. Arbitrariness in the interprelation of dreams would ap¬ 
pear to he by no means excluded, especially since in this case 
also a stimulus may be expressed in ihe dream-content by several 
representative symbols; thus even Schemer's follower Volkelt 
was unable to confixm the representation of the body as a house. 
Another objection is that here again the dream-activity is re¬ 
garded as a useless and aimless actjvi^ of the mind, since, ac¬ 
cording to this theory^ the mind is content with merely forming 
phantasies around the stimulus with which it is dealing, without 
even remotely attempting to abolish the stimrdus^ 

Schemer's theory of the aymboli^ation of bodily stimul] by 
the dream is seriously damaged by yet another objection. These 
bodily stimuli are present at all times, and it is generally assumed 
that the mind is more accessible to them during sleep than in the 
waking slate. It b therefore impossible to undersland why the 
mind does not dream continuDUsiy all night long, and why it does 
not dream every night about all the organs. If one attempts to 
evade this objection by positing the condition that special esri- 
tations must proceed from the eye+ the ear, the teeth, the bowels+ 
etc., in order to arouse the dream-activityone is confronted 
with ihc difficulty of proving that this increase of stimulation is 
objective; and proof is possible only in a very few cases. If the 
dream of flying ts a symbolUation of the upward and downward 
motion of the pulmonary lobes, either this dream, as has already 
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brtu remarked by StrtunpeU, iihould be dreamt much ofteuer, 
Of it should be possible to show that respiraiiDn is more active 
during this dream. Yet a third alternative is possible—and it is 
the most probable of all—namely, that now and again special 
motives are operative to direct the attention tg Lhe visceral sen¬ 
sations which are constantly present. Bui this would take us 
far beyond the scope of Schemer^s theory. 

The \ulue of Snieraer's and V^olkdt^s disquisitiuns resides in 
ihcir calling our attention to a number of chaTacteristics of the 
dream-content which are in need of esplanation^ and which seem 
to promise fresh discoveries. It is quite true that embolizations 
of the bodily organs and fiinclions do occur in dreams: ior ex- 
ample^ that water in a dream often signihes a desire to urlnatCj 
that the male genital organ may be represented by an upright 
staiFp or a pillar, etc* With dnams which exhibit a very animated 
held of vision and briUtant colours, in contrast to the dimness of 
other dreams, the intetpretallon that they are "dreams due to 
visual stimulation'" can hardly be distniss^, nor can we dispute 
the participation of illusion-formation Ln dreams which contain 
noise and a medley of voices. A dream like that of Stherner's, 
that two rows of fair handsome boys stood facing one another 
on a bridge, attacking one another^ and then resuining their posi¬ 
tions^ until finally tbe dreamer himself sat down on a bridge and 
drew a long tooth from his jaw; or a similar dream of VoIkelt^Sp 
in which two rows of drawers played a part^ and which again 
ended in the extraction of a tooth; dream-formatiDns of this kind, 
of which both writers relate a great number, forbid our dismiss^ 
ing Schemer's theory a$ an idle Invention without seeking the 
kernel of truth which may be contained in it. We are therelor« 
confronted with the task of finding a different explanation of the 
supposed symbolixalioD of the alleged dental stimulus. 

Throughout our consideration of the theory of the somatic 
sources of dreams, I have refrained from urging the argument 
which arises from our analv^ses of dreams. If by a procedure 
which has not been followed by other writers in their investiga¬ 
tion of dreams we can prove that the dream possesses intrinsic 
value as ] 3 sychic action, that a wish supplies the motive of its 
formation, and that the experiences of the previous day fumisb 
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tbc most obvious materiiil of its content, any other ttieory of 
dreams which neglects such an important metbod of investiga¬ 
tion—and accordingly makes the dream appear a useless and 
enigmatical isychic reaction to somatic stimuli—may be dis¬ 
missed without special criticism. For in this case there would 
have to be—and t hU Js highly improbable—-two entirely different 
kinds of dreams, of which oidy one kind has come under our 
observation, while the other kind alone has been observed by 
the earlier investigators. It only reraaiiis now to find a place in 
our theory oI dreams for the facts on which the current doctrine 
of somatic dream-stimuli Is based. 

We have already taken the first step in this direction to ad¬ 
vancing the thesis that the dream-work is under a compul^on to 
elaborate into a unified whole all the tlrcam.-siimuli which arc 
simultaneously present (p. S 3 ). We have seen that when two 
or more csperlences capable of making an impression on the 
mind have been left over from the previous day, the wishes that 
result from them are united into one dream; similarly, that the 
impressions possessing psychic value and the indifferent espe- 
riences of the previous day unite to the dream-material, provided 
that connecting Ideas between the two can he established. Thus 
the dream appears to be a reaction to everything which is simul¬ 
taneously present as actual in the slccptog mind. As far as we 
have hitherto analysed the dream-material, we have discovered 
It to be a collection of psychic remnants and memory-t races, 
which we were obliged to credit (on account of the preference 
shown for recent and for infantile material) with a character of 
psychological actuality, though the nature of this actuality was 
not at the time determinable. We shall now have little difficulty 
in predicting what will happen when to these actualities of the 
memory fresh material in the form of sensations is added during 
sleep. These stimuli, again, are of importance to the dream be¬ 
cause they are actual; tb^ are united with the other psychic 
actualities to provide the material for dream-formation. To 
cypress it in other words, the stimuli which occur during sleep 
arc elaborated to to a wish-fulfilment, of which the other com¬ 
ponents are the psychic remnants of daily experience with which 
we are already famiiiai. This combluation, however, is not to- 
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evitable; we have seen that more than one kind of behaviour 
toward the physical stimuli received during sleep is possible. 
Where this combinaLioa is effected^ a conceptual material for 
the dream-content has been found which will represent both 
kbds of dream^sources, the somatic as web as the psychic. 

The nature of the dream is not altered when somatic material 
is added to the psy'chic dream-sources; it still remains a wish- 
fulhlment, no matter how its e'cpression is detcrmirLed by the 
actual material available. 

1 should like to find room here for a number of pecidiaritles 
which are able lo modify the significance of external sthniiU for 
the dream. I imagine that a cquiperation of individual^ physio- 
logical and accidental factorSp which depend on the circum* 
stances of the moment, determides how one will behave in indi¬ 
vidual cases of more intensive objective stimulation during 
sleep; habitgal or accidental profundity of sleep* in conjunction 
with the intensity of the stimulus* will In one case make it pos¬ 
sible so lo suppn^ the stimulus that it wUl not disturb the 
sleeper* while m another case it will force the sleeper to wake. 
Or will assist the attempt to subdue the stimulus by weaving it 
into the texture of the dream. In accordance with the multiplicity 
of these constellations, external objective stimuli will be ex¬ 
pressed more rarely qr more frequently in the case of one person 
than In that of another. In my own case* since I am an excellent 
sleeper* and obstinately refuse to allow myself to be disturbed 
during sleep on any pretext whatever* Lhi$ intrusion of external 
causes of excitation bto my dreams is v^ry rare* whereas psychic 
motives apparently cause me to dream very easily. Indeed* 1 
have noted only a single dream in which an objective, painful 
source of stimulation is demonstrable* and it w'ill be highly in¬ 
structive to see what effect the external stimulus had in this 
particular dream. 

/ iii?t ridiag a gray at firyt itmidly and awkwardly^ ^ 

ikongfy f w&e merdy carried ahng. Tkm / m€€t a caUcague, Z'., 
also on korsetackf and dressed in rongA frks^; Ac iv sitting er^d 
in the saddlE^; Ac calh my aUention to sorfidhing (probably lo 
the fact ihai I Aavc a very bad scat}^ Piow ^ begin to fed more 
and more at ease on the back of my highly inidiigent horse; i 
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sii more camforiodly, and I /ind ^kat l am qutlc al home up 
here* My saddle is a sort of pad, which completely plh the space 
between the neck and the rump of the horse. / ride hthoetn two 
vonSf and }u$t ntanage to clear them. After riding up the street 
for some distancct / turn round and wish to dispiount^ at firsi in 
front of a tittle open chapel which is built facing onlo iJIfC street. 
Then / do reoUy dismount in front of a chapel which stands near 
the first one; the hold is in the same street, / nij^^ let the horse 
go there by Usdjt but I prefer to lead it thither. It seems as 
though i should be ashamed to arrive there on horseback. In 
front of the kotci there stands a page-boy, who shows me a note 
of mine whkk has been found, and ridicides me on account of it. 
On the note is written^ doubly underlined, **Eat nothing/* and 
then a second sentence (indistinct): something like **Do not 
work"; at the same time a hazy idea that t am in a strange city^ 
in which / do not work. 

It will not at once be apfhaFeot that this dream origioated 
under ibe mDuence, or rather under the compulslDn, of a pain- 
stimulus. The day before, however, I bad suffered from botis, 
which made every movement a torture, and at last a boU had 
grown to the size of ao apple at the root of the scrotum, and 
had caii^ me the mosl mtolenibk pains at every step; a fever¬ 
ish lassitude, lack of appetite, and the hard work which I had 
nevertheless done during the day, had conspired with the pain 
to upset me, I was not altogether m a condition to discharge my 
duties as a physician, but in view of the nature and the location 
of the maladyp it was possible to imagine something ebe for 
which I was most of all unht^ namely ridbig. Now it is this very 
activity of riding into which I am plunged by the dream; it is 
the most energetic denial of the pain which imagination could 
conceive. As a mailer of fact, 1 cannot ride; I do mt dream of 
doing so; I never sat on a horse but once—and then without a 
saddle—and 1 did not like k. But In this dream I ride as though 
1 had no boU on the perineum; or rather^ / ride, fust because I 
want to have none. To judge from the descriptioiiT my saddle is 
the poultice which has enabled me to (aU asleep. Probahiy, bemg 
thus comforted, I did not feel anything of my pain during the 
first few hours of my sleep. Then the pamfnl sensations made 
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iheniselves felt^ and tried to wake coe] wbereupon the dream 
came and said to me^ soothingly: “Go on sleeping^ you are not 
going to wake! You have no boU, tor you are rlduig on hot^ 
back, and with a boil jusi there no one could rideT* And the 
dream was success/ul; the pain was stifled^ and I weal on 
sleeping. 

But the dream was not saiisfied with ^'suggeslitig away'" the 
boll by leoadatLsty holding fast to an idea moompatible with 
the malady (thus behaving like the halluciaatory insanity of a 
mother who has ]q$i her chiidp or of a merchant who has lost his 
iQrtiiDe)^ In addition^ the details of the sensation denied and of 
the Linage used to suppress ii serve the dream abo as a means to 
connect other malerlal actually present in the mind with the 
Situation in the dream, and to give this material representation, 
I am riding on a gray horse—the cdlour of the horse exactly 
corresponEb with the peppet^and-^ait suit in which 1 last Saw 
my colleague P. in the countiy. I have been warned that highly 
seasoned lood b the cause of boils, and in any case it is preferable 
as an etiological es^knation to which might be ihoughi 

of in cormectioii with furunculosis. My friend F. likes to *"ride 
the high Aorfff'" with me ev-er siuce he took my place in ihe treat- 
men t of a female patient, in whose case 1 had performed great 
feats {fCunstsiuckc: in the dream 1 sit the horse at first sideways, 
like a irick-riderj Kurntrai^), but who really^ like the horse in 
the Storys of the Sunday equestrian, led me wherever she wished^ 
Thus ihe horse comes lo be a symbolic representation of a lady 
paLleni (in the dream it b highly jed quiu ai 

homt** refers to the position which L occupied in ihe patient’s 
household until 1 was replaced by my coUeague P, “I thought 
you were safe in the saddle up there/’ one of my few wdJ-wbhers 
among the emifienl physicians of the city recentiy said to me, 
with reference to the same household. And it w^as a /fuf lo prac¬ 
tise psychotherapy for eight to ten hours a day, while Euffering 
such pain, but I know that I cannot cootinue my peculiarly 
strenuous work for any length of time without perfect physical 
health, and the dream is full of dismal ailtisions to the situation 
which would result if my illne^a contijiued (the note, such as 
neurasthenics carry and show to their doctors): D$ mi 
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do noi tM. Oo further interpretation I see tkat the dream-activ¬ 
ity has succeeded m finding its way from the wish-simation of 
riding to gome very early ctdldL^ quarrels which tnusi have oc¬ 
curred between myself and a nepbew, who is a year older than 
Ip and h now living in England. It has also taken up eletnenls 
from my journeys in Italy; the street in the dream ls buUt up out 
of impressions of Verona and Siena. A sliU deeper mterpretation 
leads to sexual dream-thoughts* and I recall what the dream-al- 
iusions to that beautiful country were supposed to mean in the 
dream of a feinale patient who had never been to lUly (in holy^ 
German : genitalkn = Genifoikn = geniials); at the same time 
there are references to the house in which I preceded my friend 
P. as physician* and to the place where the boil Ls located. 

in another dream 1 was similarly successful io warding oH a 
threatened disturbance of my sleep; this time the threat came 
from a sensory stixnuJus. It was only thance* boweveCj that en¬ 
abled me to drover the connection between the dream and the 
accidental dream-slim id us, and in this way to understand the 
dream. One midsummer morning in a Tyrolese mountain resort 1 
woke with the knowledge that I had dreamed: The Pope fj dead. 
1 was not able to interpret this shortp non-vistiai dream. I could 
remember only one possible basis of the dream* namclyp that 
shortly before this the newspapers bad reported that Kb HoU- 
ne^ was slightly indisposed. But in the course of the morning 
my wife asked me: “Did you hear the dreadful toOing of the 
church beds thb morrungP^ 1 had no Idea that I had heard h, 
but now 1 understood my dream. It was the reaction of my need 
for sleep to the noise by which the pious T 3 rroleans were Urying 
to wake mep I avenged mysdf on them by the conclusion which 
fotmed the content of my dream, and continued to sfeep, without 
any further interest in the tolling of the bells. 

Among the dreams mentioned in the previous chapters there 
are several which might sen'c as examples of the elaboration of 
so-called nerve^stlmuli. The dream of drinking in long draughts 
b sock an example; here the somatic stimulus seems to be the 
sole source of the dream, and the wish arising from the sensation 
"thirst-—the only motive for dreaming. We find much the same 
thing Ln other simple dreams, where the somatic stimulus h 
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able of itself to generate a wish. The dream of the sick woman 
who throws the cooling apparatus from her cheek at night is an 
instance of an mmsual niajiner of reacting to a paJn-stimulus 
w ith a wish-fuffilment; it seems as though the patient had tem¬ 
porarily succeeded in making herself anaJgesicj and accompanied 
this by ascribing her pains to a stranger. 

My dream ot the three Parcae is obviously a hunger-dreamt 
but it has contrived to shift the need for food right back to the 
child loogsJig for its mother's breast* and to use a harmless 
desire as a mask for a more serious one that cannot venture to 
esprit itself so openly. In the dream of Count Thun we were 
able to see by what paths an accidental physical need wa> 
brought into relation with the slroDgcst, but also the most rig- 
orously repressed Impulses of the psychic hfe. And when, as in 
the case reported by Garnier, the First Consul incorporates the 
sound of an exploding infernal machine into a dream of balUe 
before it causes him to wake^ the true purpose for which alone 
psychic activity concerns itself with sensations during sleep is 
revealed with unusual clariiy. A young lawj^erj who is fuU of 
his first great bankruptcy case, and falls asleep m the afternoon, 
behaves just as the gr^t Napoleon did. He dreams of a cerLain 
G, Reich in Uussiaiyti^ who^ acquaintance he has made in con¬ 
nection with the bErnkniptcy case, but Hu^^iatyn (German: 
ftusiert^io cough) forces itself upon bis attention sril! further; be 
is obliged to wate^ only to hear his wife—who is suffering from 
bronchial catarrh—violently coughing. 

Lei us compare the dream ol Napoleon 1—who* incidentallyp 
was an e?£cellent sleeper—^witb that of the sleepy siudeni^ who 
was awakened by his landlady with the reminder that be bad to 
go to the hospital* and who thereupon dreamt himself into a bed 
in the hospital* and then slept On, die underlying reasoning being 
as loDow^s: If 1 am already in the hospital* 1 needn't get up to go 
there^ This h obviously a convenience-dream; the sleeper frankly 
admits to himself his motive in dreaming; but he thereby reveals 
one of Lbe secrets of dreaming in general. In a certain sense* all 
dreams are tuTOcmcJic-c-drcrflinj"/ lhe>* serve the purpose of con¬ 
tinuing to sleep ijislead of waking. dream is Mcfuard/an 0 / 
steeps fjol fts disturber^ In another place we shall have occasion 
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to Justify this conception in respect to the p^ebic factors thnl 
oink? for wakingj but wi^ can already derndnstralc its appljcabil- 
ity to the objective external stiimili. Either the mind does not 
concern itself at all with the causes ot sensatlona during sleep, if 
k k able to cany this attitude through as against the intensity 
of the stimuli and their sigulhcance, of which it is well aware; or 
it employs the dream to deny these siimuli; or^ thirdly^ if it is 
obliged to recognize the stimuli^ it seeks that LaterpretaUon oi 
them which will represent the actual sensation as a component of 
a dedred situation which is compatible with sleep. The actimJ 
sensation is woven into the dream m order lo dt^p^ivc it of 
reality^ Napoleon is permitled to go on sleeping; k h only a 
dream-memoty ol the thunder of the guns at Arcole which is 
trying to disturb him.** 

The u^hk io sieepf to which ike emsdous ego has adjusted 
and li^hkk {togetho' wit/t the dreorn-emsmship ond the 
*^$€condory ctaboratiorf^ to be menthned taier) represenls ike 
egd's eontribuHon $o ike drtiam^ must ihus always be iahen mio 
acemini as a motive of dream-formaii&n^ and every successjid 
dreom is a fuifiltoent 0 / tkh wish. The teUUoTi of this general, 
capstan IJy present^ and unvarying sleep-wish Ii:j the other wishes 
of which now one and now another is fulfilled by the dream- 
contentp will be the subject of later consideration. In the wish to 
sleep we have dkcqver^ a motive capable of supplying the de¬ 
ficiency in the theory of Strumpell and Wundtp and of eiiplaining 
the per^’ersity and caprtdousness of the interpretation of the 
external stimulus. The correct interpretation, of which the sleep¬ 
ing mind k perfectly capable, would involve aclive interest, and 
would require the sleeper to wake; hence, of those interpreta¬ 
tions which are possible at aM only such are admitted as are ac¬ 
ceptable to the dictatorial emsorsbip of the sfeep-wish. The logic 
of dream situations would run, for example: 'Tt k the night- 
ingale, and not the brk."' For if k is the lark, love's night is at an 
end- From amang the inteiprctations of the stimultAS which are 
thus admissible, that one is selected which can secure the best 
connectbfl with the wish-^impulses that are lying in wsdi in the 

** Th? twi(j soiirott Imfd wtlch I know -of tliis dneua de m>l entirely t^rre 
■A la its centent. 
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mind. Thus c^ti^yiiiing fe defiaitely detetminedj and nothing is 
left to caprice. The misiolcrpretalion is nqt an iUuaioi:i^ by if 
you wiU—an eicuse. Here again, as in sqbstitutiian by dbpbct- 
ment in the service of the dream-ccnsorship^ we ha^ an act of 
deflection of ihe nafmal psychic procedure. 

If the externa] nerv'e*stmiuit and the inner bodily stimuli arc 
sufficiently intense lo compel ptsychic aLtenlloiip they represent— 
is, if they result in dreaming at oil, and not in wakJuR—a 
fljced point for dream-forma lion, n nucleus in the dream-materialp 
for which an approprlatG wish-fulfilpfiem is sought, just as (see 
above) coediating ideas between two psychical dream'SEimuli 
are snught^ To this extent it is true of a number of dreams that 
the somatic element dictates the dreani'Content. In this extreme 
case even a wish that is not actually presen L may be aroused for 
the purpose of dreani*formalioct. But the dream cannot do olher- 
than represent a wish in some situation as fulfilJed; it is, 
a* it were, confronted with the task of discovering what wi^ can 
be represented as fiiihUed by the given sensation. Even if this 
given matenal is of a painful or disagreeable character, yet it is 
not unserviceable for the purposes of d ream-formation* The 
p^^cbic life has at its disposal even wishes whose Idhlment 
evokes displeasure, which seems a contradictiop, but becomes 
perfectly intelligible if we lake into account the presence of two 
sons of psychic instance and the censurstiip that subsists be¬ 
tween them* 

In the psychic life there exist, as wt have seen, referred 
wishes, which belong to the first system, and to whose fuLhlmenl 
the second ^*stem is opposed. We do not mean this in a historic 
sense—that such wishes have once existed and ha\^e subsequenliy 
been destroyecL The doctrine of which ive need in the 

study of p5>^dicnieuroses, asserts that such repressed wishes still 
exists but simultanedusiy with an [nhibition which weighs them 
down^ Language has bit upon the truth when it ^>eal^ of the 
"suppression*^ (sub-pression, or pushing under) of such im- 
pulses. The psychic mechanism which enables such suppressed 
wishes to force their way to rcalixaljon is retained in being and 
in working order. But if it happens that such a suppressed wish 
i£ fu[filled| the vanquished inhibition of the second system 
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(whkb is capable of consdousocss) is then expressed as discom¬ 
fort, And, in order to condode this argument: If sensations of a 
disagreeable character which originate from somatic sources are 
present during sleep, this constellation b utilized by the dream- 
activity to procure the fulfilment—with mote or less maiii' 
tenance of the censorship—of an otherwise suppressed wish. 

Thb stale of affairs mates possible a certain number of 
anxiety-dreams, while others of these dream-fonnations which 
arc unfavourable to the wish-theory exhibit a different mechan¬ 
ism, For the anxiety in dreams may of course be of a psycho- 
neurotic character, origimting in psychoseirual excitation, in 
which case, the anxiety corresponds to repressed libido. Then 
ihb anxiety, like the whole anxiety-dream, has the sipificance 
ot a neurotic symptom, and we stand at the dividing-line where 
the wish-fulfilling tendenej’ of dreams is frustrated. But in other 
anxiely-dreams the feeling of anxiety comes from somatic sources 
(as in the case of persons suffering from pulmonaiy or cardi^ 
trouble, with occasional difficulty in breathing), and then it b 
used to help such strongly suppressed wishes to attain fulfilment 
in a dream, the dreaming of which from p^*chlc motives would 
have resulted in the same release of anxiety. It is not difficuU to 
reconcile these two apparently conUadiclory cases. When two 
psychic formations, an affective inclination and a conceptual 
content, are intimately connected, either one being actually 
present wiil evoke the other, even in a dream; now the anxiety of 
somatic origin evokes the suppressed conceplual content, now 
it is the released conceptual content, accompanied hy sexual ex¬ 
citement, which causes the release of anxiety . In the one c^ it 
may be said that a somatically delermined affect b psychically 
interpreted; in the other case all is of psychic origin, but the 
content which has been suppressed is easily replac^ by^ a 
somatic interpretation which fits the anxiety. The difficulties 
which lie in the way of understanding all this have little to do 
with dreams; they are due to the fact that in discussing these 
points we are touting upon the problems of the development of 
anxietv and of repression. 

The general aggregate of bodily sen^lion must undoubtedly 
be included among the dominant dream-stimuli of internal bodily 
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origin* Nol that it is capable of supplying the dream-content; 
hut it forces the dream-thoughts to make a choice from the ma¬ 
terial destined to serve the purpose of repnesemation in the 
dream-content, inasmuch as it brings within easy reach that part 
of the material which is adapted to its own character, and holds 
the rest at a distance. Moreover, this general feeling, which sur¬ 
vives from the preoedmg day, is of course connected with the 
psychic residues that are significant for the dream. MorKvef, 
this feeing itself may be either maintained or overcome in the 
dream, so that it may, if it is painful, veer round into its ophite. 

If the somatic sources of excitation during sleep—that is, the 
sensations of sleep—are not of unusual intensity, the part which 
they play in dream-formation is, in my judgment, similar to that 
of those impressions of the day which are sliil recent, but of no 
great significance. I mean that they are utilized for the dreann" 
foimalion if they are of snch a kind that they can be united with 
the conceptual content of the psychic dream-source, but not 
otherwise. They are treated as a cheap cver-ready material, 
which can be used whenever it is needed, and not as valuable 
material which itself prescribes the manner in which it must be 
utilized, t might suggest the analogy of a connoisseur giving an 
artist a rare stone, a piece of onyx, lor example, in order that it 
may be fashioned into a work of art. Here the size of the stone, 
its colour, and its markings help to decide w'hai head or what 
scene shall be represented; while if he is dealing with a uniform 
and abundant material such as marble or sandstone, the artist is 
guided only by the idea which takes ^ape in bis mind. Only in 
this way, it seems to me, can we explain the fact that dream- 
content furnished by physical stimuli of somatic origin which 
are not unusually accentuated does not make its appearance in 

all dreams and every night.** 

Perhaps an example which takes US back to the inlerpreiaiioti 
of dreams wflj best illustrate my meaning. One day 1 was trying 

” Rank has shdwn. In » numbET of studies, that certain awikeninfi-dr^nii 
proxnked by orpinic sliniuU (dreams of uripation and ejacalauna) arc 
eSDectaUy cslcuEated to rfemonstraie the conflkt beiwiea the need tor »i«p 
and the dcinands of the orgmiie need, as well as the ualuence of the laller 
on the drcBin-coiiitent. 
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io understand the significance af the sensation of being inhibited, 
of not being able to move frcun the spot, of not being able to gel 
something done, etc,, which occurs so frequently in dreams, and 
is so closely allied to aniiely. That night I bad the following 
dream: I am very incompletely dressed, and J go from a fial 
on t/K ground-floor up a flight 0} stairs to an upper story. In 
doing this I jump up three stairs at a time, and I om glad to flnd 
that t can motait the stairs so quickly. Sudcaly I notice that a 
servant-maid is coming down the states that is, tou/ards me. I 
dw ashamed, and try to hurry away, and $uru> comes this leelmg 
oj being inhibited; I am glued to the stairs, and cannot move 
^om the spot. 

Analysis: The situation of the dream is taken from an every¬ 
day reality. In a house in Vienna 1 have two apartmeuls, which 
are connected only by the main staircase. My consultation-rooms 
and my study art on the raised ground-fioor, and my liymg- 
rooms are on the first Boor. Late at night, when 1 have finished 
my work downstairs, E go upstairs to my bedroom. On the 
evening before the dream 1 had actually gone this short distance 
with my garments in disarray—that is, 1 had taken off my collar, 
tie and cuffs; but in the dream this had changed into a niore 
advanced, but, as usual, indefinite degree of undress. It is a 
habit of mine to nm up two or three steps at a time; moreover, 
there was a wish-fuIfiJmenl recogniicd even in the dream, for 
the ease with which 1 run upstairs reassures me as to the condi¬ 
tion of my heart. Further, the manner in which 1 run upstmrs 
is an effective con irasl to the sensation of being inhiLiled, which 
occurs in the second half of the dream. It shows me what 
needed no proof—that dreams have no difficulty in representing 
motor actions fully and completely carried out; think, for ex- 
ample, of flying in dreams! 

But the stairs up which I go are not those of my own house; 
at first I do not recogaize them; only the person coming towards 
me informs me of thdr whereabouts, Thb woman is the maid of 
an old lady whom I visit twice daily in order to give her hypo¬ 
dermic injections; the stairs, too, are precisely similar to those 
which I have to dimh twice a day in this old lady’s house. 
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How do these stairs and this woman get into my dream? The 
^hame of ool being fully dressed is undoubtedly of a sexual cku- 
acter; the servant of whom I dream is older than I, surly, and 
by no means attractive. These questions remind me of the fol’ 
lowing incident: When 1 pay my morning visit at this house 1 
am usually seized with a desire to clear my throat, the spuLunL 
falls on the stairs. There is no spittoon on either ol the twe 
doors, and I consider that the stairs should be kept clean not at 
my expense, but rather by the provision of a spittoon. The 
housekeeper, another eiderly, curmudgeonly person, but, as 1 
willingly admit, a woman of deanly instincts, takes a different 
view of the matter. She lies in wail for me, to see whether 1 sh^ 
take the liberty referred to, and if she sees that I do I can dis- 
tinedy hear her growl. For days ihercaricr, when we meet, she 
refuses to greet me with the csislomary signs of respect. the 
day before the dream the housekeeipcr's attitude was reinforced 
by that of the maid, I had just finished my usual hurried visit to 
the patient when the servant confronted me in the ante-room* 
observing: “You might as well have wiped your shoes to-day, 
doctor, before you came into the room. The red carpet is all 
dirty again from your feet.” This is the only justification for the 
appearance of the stairs and the maid in my dream. 

Between my leaping upstairs and my spitting on the stairs 
there is an intimate connection. Pharyngitis and cardiac troubles 
are both supposed to be punishments for the vice of smoking, on 
account of which vice my own housekeeper does not credit me 
with excessive tidiness, so that my reputation suffers in both 
the houses which my dream fuses into one. 

I must postpone the further interpretation of ibis dream until 
I can indicate ihe origin of the typical dream of being incom¬ 
pletely dothfid. In the nieaniime, as a provisional deduction 
from the dream just related, I note that the dream^nsation of 
inhibited movement is always aroused at a point where a certain 
connection requires it. A peculiar (Xhadition of my motor system 
during sleep cannot be responsible for this dream-content, since 
a moment earlier 1 found myself, as though in confirmation of 
this fact, skipping lightly up the stairs. 
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D- TVPICAL DREAMS 

Generally speakings we are not in a position to biteipret another 
[jerson's dreiUn ii be is unwilling to furnish us with the uncon* 
scious thoughts which lie behind the dream-conleDtj and for this 
reason the practical applicability of our method of dreaui-inter- 
pretatioD is often seriously restricted.^ But there are dreams 
which exhibit a complete contrast to the individual's ctiitommy 
liberty to endow his dream-world with a special individuality, 
thereby making It inaccessible to an alien understanding: there 
are a number of dreams which almost every one has dreamed in 
the same manner^ and oi which we are accustomed to assume 
that they have the same significance in the ca$e of ev&ry dreamer^ 
A peculiar interest attaches to these typical dreams, because, no 
matter who dreams them^ they presumably all derive from the 
same sourcest so that they would seem to be particularly fitted 
to provide us with information as la the sources of dreams. 

With quite spechd expectations^ therefore^ we shall proceed 
to test our technique of dream-interpretation on these typical 
dreams, and only with extreme reluctance shall we admit that 
precisely in respect of ihi$ materLd our method h not fully vcn- 
hed. In the Interpretation of typical dreams w^e as a rule fail to 
obtain those a^nciatiotis from the dreamer which in olhcr cases 
have Led us to comprehension of the dream, or else these associa¬ 
tions are confused and Inadequate, so that they do not help us 
to solve our problem. 

Why this is the case^ and bow we can remedy this defect in 
our technique, are points which will be discussed in a later chap¬ 
ter. The reader will then understand why 1 can deal ivith only 
a few of the group of typical dreams in this chapter, and why I 
have postponed the discussion of the others. 

The stateinent that our method of draun-intcrpretatlcii Is iimpritiOiblc 
when we hav^ ngt eii our disposal ihc dreainert associaLiun-maleruL must 
Im; quidi6L'€L lu otkc £a£e our wott of imerprtuitbon b inUependenE of these 
mmeb', when the dreamer nuikes u^ of fkmenLs in 

hb dream. Wc thefl oidpTu>' wbat b, suictly spcakln^Er a second or ouxifaVy 
method of draini-intcrpmatloTk (vfd. inf.). 
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(<r) The Embairassinent-Dieatin of Nakedness 

In a dream in which one is naked or scantUy dad in the presence 
of strangers, it sometimes happens that one is not in the least 
ashamed gl one's condition. But the dream of nakedness demands 
our attention only when shame and embarrassment are fell in it, 
when one wishes to escape or to hide, and when one feels the 
strange inhibition of being unable to stir from the spot, and of 
being utterly powerless to alter the painful sitmtion. It is only 
in this connection that the dream is typical; otherwise the 
nucleus of its content may be involved in oU sorts of other con¬ 
nections, or rnay be replaced by individual amplifications. The 
essential point is that one has a painful feeling of shame, and 
is anxious to hide one’s nakedness, usually by means of locomo' 
don, but is absolutely unable to dp so. I believe that the great 
majority of my readers wiU at some lime have found themselves 
in this situaliud in a dream. 

The nature and manner of the exposure is usually rather 
vague. The dreamer will say, ixthaps, “1 was in my chemise," 
but this is rarely a clear image; in most cases the lack of clothing 
is so indeterminate that it is described in narrating the dream by 
an alternative: "I was in my chemise or my petticoat.” As a ruk 
the deficiency in clothing is not serious enough to justify the 
feeling of ahjirntt attached to it. For a man who has served in 
the army, nakedness is often replaced by a manner of dressing 
that is contraiy to regulations. “I was in the street without my 
sabre, and I saw some officers approaching,” or ‘’I had no collar,'* 
or'T was wearing checked civilian trousers," etc. 

The persons before whom one is ashamed are almost always 
strangers, whose faces remain indeterminate. It never happens, 
in the typical dream, that one Is reproved or evien noticed or 
account of the lack of clothing which causes one such em¬ 
barrassment. On the contrary, the people in the dream appear to 
be quite indifferent; or, as 1 was able to note m one particularly 
vivid dream, they have stiff and solemn expressions. This gives 
us food for thotighL 
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The dreamer'^3 embarrassineDt and the spectalpr^s mdifference 
LunsdliJli: a CDDlradictbn such as often occurs Ln dreams. iL 
would be more In keeping with the dreainer'$ fii^iiigs if the 
strangers were to look at him in astonishront, or were to laugh 
At him, or be outraged. 1 thlnk^ however, that this obnoxioiLS 
feature has been displaced by wi$h-IiJ£ilmeot, while the em¬ 
barrassment is for some reason retained, so that the two ocni- 
{x^EienUare not in agreement. We have an interesting proof that 
the dream which is partially distorted by wisb-fulfiJmenl has 
not been properly understood; for it has been made the basis of 
a fairy-Lde familiar to u$ all in Andersen^s version of The Em- 
New Cioihe^p and it hos more rectnUy received poetical 
treatment by Fulda in TaiUJfujfK In Andersen^s fairy-ule 
we are told of two impostors who weave a costly garment fur the 
Kmperpr, which shall, however, be visible only to the gewd and 
true. The Emperor goes forth clad in this invisible garment^ and 
since the imaginary fabric serves as a sort of touchstone^ the 
people are frightened into behaving as though they did not 
notice the Emperor's nakedne^. 

But this is really the situation in our dr^m. ft is not very 
venturesome to assume that the unintelligible dieam^oiatejit bos 
provided an iiicentive to invent a state of undress which gives 
oieanlng to the situation present in the memory. This situation 
is thereby robbed of its origiaai meaning, and made to serve alien 
end$K But we shall sec that such a misunderstanding of the 
drcam^cinlenL often occurs through the conscious activity of a 
second psychic system^ and is to be recognized as a factor of 
the final form of the dream; and further^ that in the dev^elop- 
meat of obsessions and phobias similar misimderstaiidings—still, 
of course, within the same psj^chic personality—play a ded^ve 
part, it is even possible to ^5ccify whence the material for the 
fresh inlcrpretatiop of the dream is takeri. The impf>5tor is the 
dream, the Emperor is the dreamer hiorLsclf, and the morabzing 
tendency betrays a hazy knowledge of the fact that there is a 
question, in the latent dream-content^ of forbidden wishes, vic¬ 
tims of repression. The connectiDn in which such dreams appear 
during my analyses of neurotics proves beyond a doubt that a 
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meinory of Lhe dneamer^s oarliesl childhood lies at the founda- 
Liqn of the dream. Only in our childhood was there a Lime when 
wc were seen by our rdativeSp as well as by strange nurses, 
servants and visitors, In a Slate of msufiScient cloLhmg^ and at 
that time we were not ashamed of our nakedness.^'’ In the case 
of many rather older children it may be observed that Wng un¬ 
dressed has an exciting effect upon them, instead of making them 
feel ashamed. They laitEht leap about, slap or thump their own 
bodies; the mother^ or whoever is present, scolds ihemp saying: 

that is shameful—yon mustn't do that!” Children often 
show a desire to display themsdves; it is hardly possible to pass 
through a village in country districts without meeting a two- or 
thrcc^vear^old child who lifts up his or her blouse or frock 
before the iravelieri possibly in his honour. One of my patients 
has retained in his conscious memory a scene from his eighth 
i-ear, in which, after undressing for bed, he wanted to dance into 
his little sister's room in his shirt, but was prevented by the 
servant. In the history of the childhood of neurotics exposure 
before children of the opposite sex plays a prominent part; in 
paranoia the delusion of being observed while dressing and un¬ 
dressing may be directly traced to these experiences; and among 
those who have remained perverse there i$ a class in whom the 
child impulse is accentuated into a siTiiptom^ the class of 
cxMbUimhts. 

This age of childhood, in which the sense of shame is un¬ 
known, seems a paradise when we look back upon it later* and 
paradise itsdf b nothing hut the mass-phanta^ of the childhood 
of the individual This is why in paradise men are naked and 
unashamed, until the motnent arrives when shame and fear 
awaken; expulsion follows* and sexual life and cultural develop¬ 
ment b^m. Into this paradise dreams can take us back every 
night; we have already ventured the conjecture that the impres- 
stons of our earliest childhood (from the prehistoric period until 
about the end of the third year) crave reproduction for their 
own sake* perhaps without further reference to their content* so 

The diild appears in ihc faJo'-talc oho, fot tbert a hUlr cMkl suddenly 
Cfic$ nut; *'Byt be hadn't anythioE on at nU I" 
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that Lheir repetition ia a wi^-fuifilrrient. Dreams of nakedness^ 
then, are exkidkhn-ilreftms.^ 

The nudeuLs of an exhibiticn-dreaiti is fiimJshed by one's own 
person, which is seen not as thal of a child, but as it exists in the 
present, and by the idea of scanty dothing which emerges indis¬ 
tinctly, owing to the superimposition of so many later sLlua lions 
of being partially dothed, or out of cansideration for the cen^ 
sordiip; to these elements are added the persons in whose pres¬ 
ence one is ashamed. 1 know of no example in which the actual 
spectators of these infantile exhibitions reappear in a dream; 
lor a dream is hardly ever a simple recolJectiom Strangely 
enough, those persons who are the objects of our sexual interest 
in childhood are omitted from all reproductions, in dreams^ in 
hysteria or in obsessional neurosis; paranoia alone restores the 
spectators, and is fanatically consinced of their presence, al¬ 
though they remain unseen. The substitute for these persons 
offered by the dream, the ^'number of strangers” who take no 
notice of the spectade offered them, is precisely the counicr-whh 
to that single intimately-known person for whom the exposure 
was intended. “A number of strangers,” moreover^ often occur in 
dreams in aJI sorts of other connections; as a couNtcr-^d^isk they 
always signify secret.^'*" it wiU be seen that even that restitu¬ 
tion of the old slate of affairs that occurs in paraooia compUes 
with this counter-tendency. One is no lot^ger ^one; one is quite 
podliveJy being watched; but the spectators are '"a miniber of 
strange, curiously indeterminate people,” 

Furiiermore, repression hnds a place in the exhibit ion-dream. 
For the disagreeable sensation of the dream is, of course, the 
reaction on the part of the second psychic instance to the fact 
that the exhibitioRlstJc scene which has been condemned by the 
censorship has ne\TrtheIess succeeded in presenting itself. The 
only way to avoid this sensation would be to refrain from re¬ 
viving the scene. 

hjii ra:(wdc«^ ft numbflr of mtffeiLtns of nakedness In 

women uhidi wrt witliaut diffitiilty traced to Ltc tatiuiUtc in 

cxbibitioRum, but which diier in mftny foitum from tbe ''typical^ dmun 
m \ iuilu.'dne5£ d^tu^ed ubavc, 

#0 abvhiuji the presence of ‘^'ihc whole himily^ in the dream bus 

t Kp toiTii* flignijEH^anCC', 
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In a later diapter wt shall deal once again witi the feeling 
of Inlubitlon. In our dreams it represcnls Lo perfection a cpnjfici 
0 } the will, a denial. According to our noconsdous potpDsej Lbe 
exhibition is to proceed; accondbg to the demands of the cen¬ 
sorship, it k to come to an end. 

The relation of our t 3 fpicaJ drcants to fmr>r-ta£c$ and other 
fiction and poetry is neither sporadic nor accidental. Sometimes 
the penetrating insight of the poet has analytically recognized 
the process of transformation of which the poet is otherwise the 
insttumcnl, and has followed it up in the reverse direction; that 
IS to say, has traced a poeni to a dream. A friend has called my 
attention to the following passage in G. Keller’s Der Gnim 
Heinrich* do not wisb^ dear Lee, that you should ever come to 
realize from espeiiente the exquisite and piquant truth in the 
situation of Odysseus, when be appears, naked and covered with 
mud, before Nausicaa and her pla^malesl Would yon like to 
know what it means? Let us for a moment consider the incident 
closely* If you are ever parted from your home, and from all 
that Is dear to youj and wander about in a strange country; If 
you have seen much and experienced much; If you have cares and 
sorrows, and are, perhaps^ utterly wretched and forlorn, you 
will some night inevitably dream that you are approaching your 
home; you will see it shining and glittering in the loveliest 
colours; lovely and gracious hgurn^s will come to meet you; and 
then you wUl suddenly discover that you are rag;ged, naked, and 
covered with dust. An indescribable feeling of shame and fear 
overcomes you; you try to cover yourself, tohidet and you wake 
up bathed in sweat. As long as humanity exists, this will be the 
dream of the care-laden, tempest-tossed man, and thus Homer 
has drawm this situation from the profouadest depths of the 
eternal nature of humanity.” 

What are the profoundest depths of the eternal nature of 
humanity, which the poet commdnJy hopes to awaken m his 
listeners, but these stirrings of the psychic life which arc rooted 
in that age of chlldhnod, which subsequently become prehis¬ 
toric? Childish wishes, now suppressed and forbidden, break into 
the dream behind the imobjectionable and permissibly conscious 
wishes of Lhe homeless man, and it is for this reason that the 
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drcatu whidb is {objectified in ibe legend of Nausicaa regularly 
develops Into an anxiety-dream. 

My own dream of huny^mg upstaira^ which presenUy changed 
into being glued to the stairs^ 15 likewise an exhibition-dream^ 
for it reveals the essential ingredients of such a dream. It must 
therefore be possible to trace it back to c?q)crlences in my child “ 
hood, and the knowledge of these shotiJd enable us to conclude 
how far the servant's behaviour to me (c€. her reproach that 1 
had soiled the carpet) helped her to secure the position which 
she occypies in the dream. Now 1 am actually able to furnish the 
desired explanation. One learns in a psychoanalysis to Interpret 
lemporaJ proximity by material connection; two ideas which 
are apparently w'ithout connection, but whidb occur in immediate 
succession, belong to a imily which to be deciphered i ju$t 
as an a and a A, when writlen in succession, must be pronounced 
aSi one syllable^ It is just the same with the interrclatloiis of 
dreams. The dream of the stairs has been taken from a Series of 
dreams with whose other members 1 am familiarp having inter¬ 
preted them. A dream Induded in this series must belong to the 
same context. Now, the other dreams of the Series are based on 
the niemor>' of a nui^e to whom 1 was entrusted for a season, 
from the time when I was still at the breast to the age of two 
and a half, and of whom a hazy recollection has remained in 
my consciousness. According lo In formation which I recently 
obtained from my mother, she was old and ugly, but veiy intelli¬ 
gent and thorough; aia:ordLiig to the inferences which I am 
justified in drawing from my dreams, she did not always treat 
me quite kindly, but ^ke harshly to me when I showed insufd- 
cient understanding of the necessity for cleantincss. Inasmuch 
as the maid endeavoured to coutinue my education in this re- 
specti she is entided to be treated, in my dreamy as an incarna¬ 
tion of the prehistoric old woman. It is to be assumed^ of course, 
that the child was fond of his teacher in spite of her harsh be- 
haviour." 

A fujipkemeiitaiy inlerprelirLkiti qJ ihh dream: To spit on the 

stain, since jguitrn {to hnunL) Is iJie occupation of splHU (cT. 
spook) + kd me hy a free lianitaiion to etprii d^e^alicr, ^*Stair-wit** means 
wnreadioe^ at repartee {ScMagfrriigkeU readinesa to Ui uut)> 
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Dr&ums of the Death o^ Betoved Persons 

Another series of dreams which may bt called typicad are thtise 
whose content is that a bebved relative^ a parent, brother, sister, 
duldj or the like, has died* We must at once distipgiiUli two 
classes of such dreams; those in which the dreamer temolns un¬ 
moved p and those in which he feds profoundly grieved by the 
death of the beloved person p even ejqjressing thi$ grief by shed¬ 
ding tears in his sleep. 

We may i^ore the dreams of the first group; they have no 
claim to be reckoned as typical. If they arc analyst p it is found 
that ih&y signify something that is not contain^ in thenip that 
they are intend^ to mask anoihei wish of sewne kind. This is the 
case in the dream of the aunt who sees the only son of her sister 
lying on a bier (p. 6o), The dream docs not mean that she 
desires the death of her little nephew; as we have learned, it 
raerdy conceals the wish to see a certain beloved person again 
after a long separation—the same person whom she had seen 
after as long an mterv'al at the fimerai of another nephew^ This 
wish, which is the real content of the dream, gives no causie for 
sorrow, and for that reason no sorrow is felt in the dream. We 
see here that the feeling contained in the dream does not belong 
tB tbe manifest, but to the Intent dream-oontenti and that ibe 
affective content has remained free from the distortion which 
has befallen the conceptual content. 

It is Qtberwise with those dreams in which the death of a be¬ 
loved relative is imagined, and in which a painful affect is felt- 
These signify, as their content teUs us, the wish that the person 
in question might die; and since 1 may here expect that the 
feelings of aJl my readers and of ail who have bad such dreams 
will lead them to reject my explanation, I must endeavour to 
rest my procl on the broadest possible basis^ 

We have already died a dream from which we could see that 
the wishes represented as fulfilled m dreams are not always cur¬ 
rent wishes. They may also be bygone, discarded, buried and 

whh which I to rrptoadi myielf. But wus the qiirac dcBdciU tn 

S^kta^eriiskiU f 
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repreisMi wishcSp which we must nevertieless credit with a sort 
of continued existcncei merely on account of Lheir reappearance 
in a dream. They are not dead^ like persons who have died, in 
the sense that we know deaths but are rather Liko the shades in 
the Odyssey whidi awaken to a certain degree of life $0 5 oon 
as they have drunk blood. The dream of the dead child in the 
box (p. 62 ) contained a wish that had been present fifteen 
years earlier, and which had at that time been frankly admitted 
as real. Further—and \hlSj perhaps^ is not uminportant from the 
standpoint of the theory of dreams—a recollection from the 
dreamer's earUest childhood was at the root of this wish aJso, 
WTien the dreamer was a little child—but exactly when cannot 
be definitely determined—she heard that her mothetj during the 
pregnancy 0 ! which she was the outcome, had fallen into a pro¬ 
found emotional depression, and had passionately wished for 
the death of the chlJd in her womb. Having herself grown up and 
become pregnant, she was only following the example of her 
mother^ 

If anyone dreams that hb father or moihetp hb brother or 
sis Let p has diedp and his dream expresses grief, 1 should never 
adduce this as proof that he wishes any of them dead now. The 
theory of dreams does not go as far as to require this; it is sat¬ 
isfied with concluding that the dreamer has wished them dead 
at some time or other during hb childhood. 1 fear, however, that 
this limitation will not go far to appease my critics; probably 
they will just as energetically deny possibility that they ever 
had such thoughts, as they prot^t Lhat they do not harbour them 
uDVk\ I must, therefore, reconstruct a portion of the submerged 
infantile psychology on the basb of the evidence of the present*^ 

Let us hist of all consider the relation of children to their 
brothers and sisters. I do not know why we presuppose that it 
must be a loving one, since examples of enmity among adult 
brothers and sisters are frequent in eveiyqne^S e-tperience, and 
since we am so often able to verify the fact that this estrange- 

Cf- bIhj: Anaiyji dtr Phififk linfs fimJiahrlfai Kmhfn in t±ic JahTbunk 
fUr piyckohuji and piyckopaih. F^rschungefi^ Bd- h 

Bd. viii^p and Vb^r i/flanlik: Sfjcualikeorknf. in thr kkmtf 

SckrijteK zw Xeurffitnkkn iCej. Sehrijitn, Ed. v). 
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ment onginaied during diLldhood^ or Im existed. More¬ 

over, many adults who lo-day are devoted to their brothers and 
sisters, and support them in adversity, livicd with them in almost 
oondnuous enmity during their childhood- The elder child ill- 
treated the younger, slandered him, and robbed him of his toys; 
the younger was consuined with helpless fury' against the elder, 
envied and feared himp or his earliest impulse toward liberty 
and his first revoJt against injustice were directed against hi$ 
oppressor. The parents say that the children do not agree, and 
cannaL find the reason for it It is not difficult to See that the 
character even of a well-behaved child is not the character we 
should wish to find in an aduJt. A child is absolutely egoistical; 
he feels his wants acutely, and Strives remorselessly to satisfy 
them, especially against his competitors, other children^ and first 
of all agaJnsl his brothers and sisters. And yet we do not on that 
account call a child "wicked”—we call him '^naughty'’; he is 
not responsible for his misdeeds, either in our own judgment or 
in the eyes of the law. And this is as it should be; for we may 
expect that within the very period of life which we reckon aa 
chLdhood, altruistic impiilses and morality will awake in the 
little egoist, and that, ki the words of Meynert, a secondary ego 
will overlay and inhibit the primary ego. Morality, of course, 
does not develop simultaneotikiy in all its departments, and fur¬ 
thermore, the duration of the amoral period of childhood differs 
in different Individuals. Where this morality fads to develop we 
are prone to speak of 'Regeneration”; but here the case is obvi¬ 
ously one of arrested det^elopment. \\'here the primary character 
is already overlaid by the later development it may be at least 
partially uncovered again by an attack of hysteria. The cor^ 
respondence between the so-called hystenca) character and that 
of a naughty child is positively striking. The obsessional neurosis, 
on the other hand, corresponds to a super-momlltyj which de¬ 
velops as a strong reinforcement against the primary character 
that IS threatening to revive. 

Many persons, then, who now lovie their brothers and sisters, 
and who would feel bereaved by their death, harbour In their 
unconscious hostile wishes, sundvals from an earlier period, 
wishes which are able to realise Lhetnselves m dreams. It is, how- 
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quite especial]^ inLeresdrig to observe the behaviour of 
little children up to their third and fourth year towards theix 
younger brothers or sisters. So far tbc child has been the only one; 
now he is informed that the stork has brought a new baby^ The 
child inspects the new arrival^ and expresses his opinion with 
dedsioti^ ‘^Thc stork had better take it back again I 

T seriously deebre it as my opinion that a child is able to 
estimate tbc disadvantages which be has to espect on account of 
a new-comer* A connection of mine, who now gets on very weU 
with a sisteip who is four years her junior^ responded to the news 
of this sister's arrival with the reservation: “But 1 shan^t give 
her my red cap, any ho If the child should coine to realize 

only at a later stage that Its happiness may be prejudiced by a 
yminger brother or dster^ its enmity will be aroused at this 
period. 1 know of a case where a girl^ not thr^ years of ag?ej tried 
to strangle an infant in its cradJC;, because she suspected that its 
continued presence boded her no good* Children at ihb time of 
life are capable of a jealousy that is perfectly mdent and ex¬ 
tremely intense. Again^ perhaps the little brother or sister really 
soon disappears^ and the child once more draw* to himseif the 
whole affection of the household; then a new child is sent by 
the stork; is it not natural that the favourite should conceive the 
wish that the new rival may meet the samje fate as the earlier 
one, in order that he may be as happy as he was before the blnh 
of the first child, and during the interval aJter his death Of 
course^ this attitude of the child towards the younger brother or 
sister is, under normal circumstanoes^ a mere function cf the 
difference of age. After a certain interval the maternal instincts 
wbc$e pliE^hia wzj iht lubject of the in Xht above-men^ 

tkwd puLiM<c^lijDn, crird out at the arc of thn% and a hath whilE fe^'crtfh, 
shnitly after the birtb of a sbter: “But I dunk w^t to a UtUc aistcr.^ 
[n ha Dcurcdsp cightren tnauthi bier, be ftiukkly CDUfeascd the wish that hb 
matber ?bqn|cl drttp tluc cliild Inta ihe bath wbik bathing it, in ord^^r ihM 
it might die. With itl] thh, Hani was a good-natured^ affEciionatc child, 
wha became fond of hh sifter, aivd took ber under hii spedil protect 
tioD. 

** S^ch of death la the experience of chUdren may suou be tatgaaien 
la. tbE foMily, but p^'chaanalyijtiil fn^x^ii^tiDo show5 that they aiv ytry 
slgniBcajiC for a later neurosis. 
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of the older girl will be awakened towards tite helpless new-born 
infant. 

Feelings of hostility towards brothers and sisters must occur 
far more frequently in diildren than is observed by their obtuse 
elders.^ 

In the case of my own children, wbq followed one another 
rapidly, 1 missed the opportunity of making such observadoas. 
I am now felrieving thanks to my lit tie nephew, whose un¬ 
disputed domiiiatJqn was disturbed after fifteen months by the 
arrival of a feminine rival. I hear, it is true, that the young man 
behaves very chivalrously toward bis little sister^ that he kkses 
I her hand and strokes her; but in spite of this 1 have convinced 
myself that even before the completion of his second year he is 
using his new command of language to criticke this person, who, 
to him, after all, seems superiiuoufp Wltenever the conversation 
turns upon her he chimes iiij and cries angrily: ^'Too (l)jttlei 
too (l)itt]el” During the last few mootbs^ since the child has 
outgrown this disparagement, owing to her splendid develop¬ 
ment^ he has found another raison for his msistenoe that she 
does not deserve so much attention. He reminds on every 
suitable pretest: ^"She hasn't any teeth.^’^* We aU of us recollect 
the of the eldest daughter of another sbter of mine. The 
child, who was then six years of age, spent a full half-hour iit 
going from one aunt to another with the qu^tiqn: '"^Lucic can't 

** SinD? tbc ^bisve WAS written great inany obsemtions irektitig to ihti 
origmiJJy hostile atUnuJe al cMldrcn toward tkiir brother^ and sisten, &nd 
toward one nf tbeir panenls^ hnvit been rrcqrdcd la tbe literature of (KydiO' 
aaalysb, Otu: writer, Spiuclurp ibc fotLowjug pecuEarly sincere and 
ingenuous dEscrEptlon of this typka.1 dtildbh altitude gj Ire erpedeiwcd ft 
In bk earl^t cblkihood: ^Moree^Tr^ them was now a second A^U. A little 
creature whom they dodored was toy htoLhEr, but I could not understand 
whai he could be for, or why they should pmcnii be was a being like my¬ 
self. 1 was suOfdfnt unto m^'self: what did 1 want with a brother^ And he 
was not onJy uaeless, he was alsp evro troublfisome. When I tilagacd my 
grandmother, he too wioted to plague her; wben 1 wu wheeled about In the 
baby-cairu^ he sal opposite me, and tfsob up half the room, » that we 
could not help kicking ope anotfaer.^^ 

The t hfieg^and ,a-haJf-yeaj-oid Hans embodied hil devastating cnlidsin 
of hfs little sister in these idcoticaJ words (Jofi. pi,) He assumed that she 
was ■■Tia.h tf Id apeak on accouM of her lack, of tmh. 
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tiiLdctsbincI that yetj can she?'' Lucie was her rival—two and a 
half years younger, 

I have never failed to come across this dream of the death of 
brothers or sisters, denoting an intense hostility^ e.g. 1 have met 
it in all my female patients. I have met with onJy one exception, 
which couid easily be interpreted into a confirmation of the nilen 
Once, in the course of a Sitting, when I was expiaining this state 
of aSaIrs to n female patient, since it seemed to have some 
bearing on the symptoms under consideration that day^ she 
answered, lo my astonishmentt that she had never had such 
dreams. But another dream occurred to her, which presumably 
had nothing to do with the case—dream which she had first 
dreamed at the age of when she was the youngest chHd, 
and had since then dreamed repeatedly. *'A rtumbat ojf tkildrtn, 
ait her br&tkers mid sisters JrriA her b&y and girt cousins^ were 
romping about in a meadow. Suddenly they all grew wings^ flew 
wpj and Were gone" She had no idea of the significance of this 
dream; but we can hardly fail to recogniae It as a dream of the 
death of all the brothers and sisters, in its original form^ and 
hut little influenced by ihe censordiip. T will venture to add the 
following analysis of it: on the death of one out of this large 
number of children—in this case the children of two brothers 
w^erc brought up together as brothers and sisters—would not 
our dreamer^ at that time iioi yet four years of age, have asked 
some wise, grown-up per^n: "'WTiat b^omes of childreo when 
they are dead?” The answer would probably have beeo: *'They 
grow wings and become angels,” After this espbnationj all the 
brothers and sisterB and cousins in the dream now have wings, 
hke angels and—this is the important point—they Ry away. 
Our little angel-maker Ls left alone: just think^ the only one out 
of such a crowd 1 That the children romp about a meadow^ from 
which they fly away, points almost certainly lo butbetnies—it 
is as though the child had been inBuenced by the same associa¬ 
tion of ideas which led the ancients to imaguie Psyche, the soul, 
with the wings of a butterfly. 

Perhaps some readers win now object that the inimical Im¬ 
pulses of children toward their brothers and sisters may perhaps 
be admitted, but how does the childish character arrive at such 
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heights of wickedness as to desire the death of a rival or a 
stronger playmate^ as though all misdeeds could be atoned for 
only by death? Those who speak in this fashiop forget that the 
child's idea of "being dead"' has little but the word in common 
vdth our own. The child knows oothing of the horrors ol decay^ 
of shivering in the cold grave, ol the terror of the In&nite Noth¬ 
ing, the thought of which the adull^ as ail the myths of the 
hereafter testify, finds so intolerable. The fear of death is alien 
to the child; and so he plays with the horrid word, and threatens 
another child; ^Vlf you do that agaiht you wjll dle^ just like 
Francis died;^' at vrhich the poor mother shudders, unable per¬ 
haps to forget that the greater proportloa of mortals do not 
survive beyond the years of childhood. Even at the age of eight, 
a child returning from a visit to a natural history museum may 
say to her moLber: ‘^^inmma, I do love you so; if you ever die, t 
am going to have you stuffed and set >'ou up here in the room, so 
that I can always, always see you I So differeni from our own 
is the childish conception of being dead."*^ 

Being dead means^ for the child, who has been spared the 
sight of the suffering that precedes death, much the same as 
ing gone,” and ceasing to annoy the survivors. The child does 
not distinguish the means by which this absence is brought 
about, whether by distance, or cstrangerDent, or death.**^ If, dur¬ 
ing the child prehistoric years, a nurse has been dismissed, and 
if his mother dies a little while later, the two experiences, as we 
To tsy i£ftaii[abnKiit, 1 wsji l<^kl thit a liighly inLelligent boy af ten, after 
the sudden death of his fjfthcr^ ntd: “I nrkdenUnd that father k dead, but 
I can^ M why he das bat come boeriE to jupper/' FurtlKr matcruJ rrktiii£ 
to thii subject will be found in the sectian KmdtrueU^ edited by Fmu Dc 
von Hug-Hel]niuth, in Imago Bd. l-v, ipjj-iB. 

^ TLe otKcn^liDD of a father trained in piychoanab'^i^ wai able to delect 
the very momeni wtea bis very intcRi^Dt littie diURbler^ a^ed four, real¬ 
ized the difference between ^bclng away'^ ^nd '^bebig dcad,^ Tbc diM vm 
being troubtewme et table, and noted that one of the v^tresdes ia the 
Was Lqckibg it ber with an exprosioq of iimojraiicc, ^Jo&ephioc 
oiL^t to be dead,"* abc thereupon reniarked to her father. '“But why dead?'" 
a^ked the father, spalhirigly. “WoiiMn'i it be enough if she went away?** 
""Kar replied the child^ '^tben she would come back again/' To the unciubed 
^If-love (Mfcirikiw J of the child ewiy mconveBieiice const ilutea the mme 
of mA/icjtd, and, as in the Draconom eiode, tbe child's feelia§^ pE^scribc 
foe all auch crimes the one lavuubk punishinenl. 
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discover by analysis, form links of a ohaiD m hb memory. The 
fact that the chUd does not very intensely miss those who are 
absent has been realized^ lo her sorrow, by irumy a mother^ 
when she has relumed home from an absence of several weeks^ 
and has been told^ upon inquiry: "'The children have not asked 
for their mother once." But if she really departs to '‘that un¬ 
discovered country from whose bourne no traveller returns," the 
children seem at Erst to have forgotten heCi and only subse- 
quertiiy do they begin to remember their dead mother. 

While, therefore, the child has its motives for desiring the 
absence of another child^ it b Jacking in all those restraints 
which would prevent it froin clothing this wish in the form of a 
death-wish; and the psychic reaction to dreams of a death-wish 
proves that, in spite of ah the differences of content^ the wish in 
the case of the child b after all identical with the corresponding 
wish in an adult. 

If^ then, the death-wish of a child in respect of his brothers 
and sisters is explained by hb chlldbh egoism, which makes him 
regard his brothers and sbters as rivals, how are we to account 
for the same wish in respect of his parents^ who bestow their 
love OP him, and satisfy his needs^ and whose preservation he 
ought to desire for these very egobtkai reasons? 

Towards a solution of thb difficulty we may be guided by our 
knowledge that the very great majority of dreams of the death 
of a parent refer to the parent of the same sex as the dreamer^ 
sj that a man generally dreams of the death of his father^ and 
a woman of the death of her mother, 1 do not claim that this 
happens constantly; but that it happens in a great majority of 
cases is so evident that it requires explanation hy some factor of 
general signihcaoce-'*^ Broadly speaking, it is as though a sexual 
preference made itself felt at an early age, as though the boy 
regarded his father, and the girl her mother, os a rival In love— 
by whose removal he or she coidd but profit. 

Before rejecting this idea as monstrous, lei the read^ again 
consider the actual relations between parents and children. We 

The jituxtlon h frequently dh^is^d by Use iulErventlois of a tendtncy le 
puniilLmcnt, wbidi in fcbE form d[ b monJ reaction, tbrcatfiu tht nf 
Iht bNtlnvcd tiorent. 
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must dislingulsh between the traditional standard of cooduct^ 
the filial piety expected in this relation ^ and what daily observa¬ 
tion shows us to be the fact. More than one occasion for enmity 
lies hidden amidst the relations of parents and children; condi* 
tions are present in the greatest abundance under which wishes 
which cannot pass the censorship are bound to arise. Let us first 
consider the relation between father and son. In my opinion the 
sanctity with which we have endorsed the injunctions of the 
Decalogue dulls our perception of the reality- Perhaps we hardly 
dare permit ourselves to perceive that the greater part of hu¬ 
manity neglects to obey the fifth commandinenL In the lowest 
a$ well as in the highest strata of human society* filial piety 
towards parents is wont to recede beiore oiher interests. The 
obscure legends which have been handed down lo us from the 
primeval ages of human society in mytholcgy and folklore give 
a deplorable idea of the despotic power of the father* and the 
ruthlessness with which it was exercised, Kronos det'ours his 
children, as the wild boor devours the litter of the Sowt Zeus 
emasculates his father^" and lakes hb place as ruler. The more 
tyrannically the father ruled in the ancient family* the more 
surely must the son, as hb appointed successorp have assumed 
ihe position of an enemy, and the grealei must have been hb 
impatience to attain to supremaqr through ihe death of his 
fadier* Even in our own middlfr’Class families the father com* 
monly fosters the growth of the germ of hatred which is naturally 
inherent in the paternal relation^ by refusing to allow the son to 
be a free agent or by denying him the means of becoming so. A 
physician often has occasion to remark that a son's grief at the 
loss of hi 5 father cannot quench his gratification that he has at 
last obtained hb fr^om. Fathers* as a rule, ding desperately 
to as much of the sadly antiquated p&testiss patris fumitias as 
stiQ survives in our modern society* and the poet who^ like 
Ibsen, puts the imnaemorial strife between father and son in the 

least in some of the mytiioEo^caJ accounts. According to othen, 
emasculation w'as inflii:ted only by Krono« on bi« father Urano^. 

With regard to the mytholbgim] jlg£Li£canrt:r nf thU moUve, cf. Otto 
D€r Mylkui van dtr Ctbmt dej in Heft v of Schnjtm S4tr 

pjTsra>. Sf€^nkuftdi^ i^^and in Dkkiunf tmd Sage, 191a, 

chap, J. 
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foregtouiid of his drama is sure of his effects The caoaes of con¬ 
flict between mother and daughter arise when the daiighter 
grows up and fmds herself watched by her mother when she 
longs Tor real se:Tual freedom* while the mother is reminded by 
the budding beauty of her daughter that for her the time has 
come to renounce sexual daints. 

All these drcumstances are obvious to everyone, but they do 
not help us to explain dreams of the death of their parents in 
persons for whom hlial piety has long smee come to he unques¬ 
tionable. We are, however, preparing by the foregoing discus¬ 
sion to look for the origin of a death-wish in the earliest years 
□f childhood. 

in the^case of psychoneurotics, analysis confirms this conjec¬ 
ture beyond ail doubt. For analysis tells us that the sexual 
wishes of the child — in so far as they deserve this designation 
In their nascent state—awaken at a very early age, and that 
the earliest affection of the girl-child is lavished on the fatheCj 
while the earliest infantile de^res of the boy are directed upon 
the mother. For the boy the father, and for the girl the nrmtherj 
becomes an obnoxious rival, and we have alr^dy shown, in the 
case of brothers and sisters, how readily in children this feehng 
leads to the death-wish. As a general rule^ sexual selection soon 
makes its appearance in the parent; it is a natural tendency for 
the father to spoil his Little daughters, and for the mother to 
take the part of the sons^ while both, so long as the glamour of 
sex does not prejudice their judgment, are strict in training the 
children. The child is perfectly conscious of this partiality, and 
ofl^ers resistance to the parent who opposes iL To find love in an 
adult is for the child not merely the satisfaction of a special 
need; it means also that the child's will is indulged in all other 
respects. Thus the child is obeying its own sexual instinct, and 
at the same time reinforcing the stimulus proceeding from the 
parents, when its chnice between the parents corresponds vdth 
their own. 

The signs of these Infantile tendencies are for the most part 
overlooked; and yet some of them may be observed even alter 
the early years of childhood. An eigbt-year-old girl of my ac- 
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quainUnce, whenever her mother ii called away from tie table, 
lakes advantage of her absence to proclaini herself her suc¬ 
cessor. “Now I a h all be Mamma; Karl, do you want some more 
vegetables? Have some m«e, do,” etc. A particularly clever and 
lively little girl, not yet four years of age, in whom this trail of 
child psychology is luiusnally transparent, says frankly: “Now 
mummy can go away; then daddy most marry me, sad I will be 
his wife." Nor does this wish by any means exclude the possibil¬ 
ity that the child may most tenderly love its mother. If the little 
boy is allowed to sleep at his mother’s side whenever his father 
goes on a journey, and if aftw bis father’s return he has to go 
back to the nurs^y, to a person whom be likes far less, the wish 
may readily arise thal his father might always be absent, so 
that he might keep his place beside hiS dear, beautiful mamma; 
and the father’s death is obviously a means for the attainment 
of this wish; for the child's experience has taught him that 
“dead" folks, like grandpapa, for example, arc always absent; 
they never come hack. 

While such observations of young children readily acconmu^ 
date themselves to the interpretation suggested, they do not, it 
is true, carry the complete conviction which is forced upon a 
physician by the psychoanalysis of adult neurotics. The dreams 
of neurotic patients are commimicaled with preliminaries of 
such a nature that their interpretation as wish-dreams becomes 
inevitable. One day 1 find a lady depressed and weeping. She 
says: "I do not want lo see my relatives any more; they must 
shudder at me.” Thereupon, almost without any tia^ition, she 
tells me that she has remembered a dream, whose significance, 
of course, she does not understand. She dreamed it when she 
was four years old, and it was this; ^1 faic or a lynx iiMiag 
abotii ihi roof; then something falls doom, or she falls down, 
and after that, her mother is carried out of the hokse — dead; 
whereat the dreamer weeps bitterly. 1 have no sooner informed 
her that this dream must signify a childish wish to see her 
mother dead, and that it is because of this dream that she thinks 
that her relatives must shudder at her, then she furnishes ma¬ 
terial in ejqjlanalion of the dream. “Lynx-eye" is an opprobrious 
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epithet whidi a street boy once bestowed on her when she was a 
very small child; and when she was three years old a bdck or tile 
fell on her mother's bead^ so that she bled profusely^ 

I once had occasion to make a thorough study of a young girl 
who was passing through various psychic states. In the State of 
frenzied confusion with which her Illness beganj the patient 
manifested a quite peculiar avcrsioii for her mother; she struck 
her and abused her whenever she approached the bed;, while at 
the same period she was affectionate and submissiye to a much 
older sister. Then there followed a lucid but rather apathetic 
condition, ^vith badly disturbed sleep. It was in iMs phase that 
I began to treat her and to analyse her dreams. An enormous 
number of these dealt, in a more or less veiled fashion, w ith the 
death of the girl’s mother; now she was present at the funeral of 
an old wornim^ now she saw herself and her sister silling at a 
table, dressed in mourning; the meaning of the dreams could 
not be doubted. During her progressive improvement hysterical 
phobias made their appearance, the most distressing of which 
was the fear that something had happened to her mother. Wher* 
ever she might be at the time, she had then to hurry home in 
order to convince herself that her mother was still alive. Now 
this case, considered in conjunction with the rest of my e;^peri- 
ence, was very instnictive; it showed, in polyglot translations, 
as it were, the different ways in which the psychic apparatus 
reacts to the same exciting idea* In the state of confusion, which 
I reg^td ^ 3 J 3 overthrow of the second ps^ychlc instance by the 
first instance, at other times suppressed, the unconscious enimty 
towards the mother gained the upper band, and found physical 
expression; ihen^ when the patient became calmer, the insurrec¬ 
tion w-^as suppressed, and the dommation of the ceasorsbjp re¬ 
stored, and this enmity had access only to the realms of dreams, 
in which it realL^ the wish that the mother might die; and 
after the normal condition had been still further strengthened it 
created the excessive concern for the mother as a hysterical 
counter-reaction and defensive phenomenon. In the light of 
these considerations, it is no longer inesEpiicable why hysterical 
girls are $0 often extravagantly attached to their mothers. 

On another occasion 1 bad an opportunity of obtaining a pro- 
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iDiTnid insight into the unconscicnis psychic U(e of a young man 
lor whom an obsessional neurosis made life almost unendurable, 
so that he could not go into the streets, because he was tor¬ 
mented by the fear that be would kiU every one he met. He spent 
his days in contriving evidence of an alibi in case he should be 
accused of any murder that might have been committed in the 
dly. It goes without saying that this man was as moral as he 
was highly cultured. The analysis—which, by the way, led to a 
cure_revealed, as the basis of this distressing obsession, mur¬ 

derous impulses in respect of his rather ovcratrict father—im¬ 
pulses which, to his aalonisbmeol, had consciously expressed 
themselves when he was seven years old, but which, of course, 
had originated in a much earlier period of his childhood. After 
the painful illness and death of his father, when the young man 
was in his ibirly-first year, the obsessive reproach made its ap¬ 
pearance, which transferred itself to strangers in the form of 
this phobia. Anyone capable of wishing to push his own father 
from a mounlain-top into an abyss cannot be trusted to spare 
the lives of persons less closely related to him; he therefore does 
well to lock himself into his room. 

According to my already extensive experience, parents play 
a leading part in the infantile psychology of ^ petsoiM who 
subserjuently become psychoneurotics. Falling in love with one 
parent and haling the other forms part of the permanent stock 
of the psychic impulses which arise in early childhood, and are 
of such importance as the material of the subsequent neurosis. 
But 1 do not believe that psychcmeurotics are to be sharply dis¬ 
tinguished in this respect from cither persons who remain nor¬ 
mal—that is, 1 do not believe that they are capable of creating 
something absolutely new and peculiar to themselves. It is far 
more probable—and this is confirmed by incidental observa- 
tiods of normal children—that in their amorous or hostile alti¬ 
tude toward their parents, p^choneurotics do no more than 
reveal to us, by magnification, something that occurs less mark¬ 
edly and intensively in the minds of the majority of ^Idren. 
Antiquity has furnished us with legendary matter which cor- 
Toboratffi this belief, and the profound and univeisd vaUdity of 
the old legends is explicable only by an equally universal valid- 
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of tbe above-inentioiicfi hypothesis of mfaritllo psychology. 

I am Tefening to the legeod of King Oedipus and the O^dipas 
Rex of Sophocles. Oedipus, the son of Loius, king of Thebes^ 
and Jocasta^ is eicposed as a siickiing^ because an orade had id- 
formed the father that his son, who was still unborn, would be 
his murderer^ He is rescued^ and grows up 3$ a king^s sod at a 
foreign court, unlil^ being uncertain of his origin, he, too^ con- 
suits the oracle, and Ls warned to avoid his native place, for he 
Is destined to become the murderer of his father and the bus- 
band of his mother. On the road Leading away from his supposed 
home he meets King Laius, and in a sudden quarrel strikes him 
dead. He comes to Thebes, where he solvcis the riddle of the 
Sphinx^ who is barring the way to the dty, wbeneupoo he is 
elected king by the grateful Thebans, and is rewarded with the 
band of Jocasta, He reigns for many years in peace and honour, 
and begets two sons and two daughtet$ upon his unknown 
mother, until at last a plague breaks out—which causes the 
Tbebans to consult the oracle anew, Here Sophocles' tragedy 
begins. The messengers bring the reply that the plague will slop 
as soon as the murderer of Laius is driven from the country^ But 
where is he? 

Where shall be found, 

Faint, and hard to be known, the trace of the ancient guilt?” 

The action of the play consists simply ip the disclosure, ap¬ 
proached step by step and artistically delayed (and comparable 
to the work of a psychoanalysis) that CMipus himself is the 
murderer of Laius, and that he is the son of the murdered man 
and Jocasta. Shocked by the abominable crime which he has 
unwittingly committed, Oedipus blinds himself, and departs 
from his native dly. The propbeev of the orade has been ful¬ 
filled. 

The OedipMj Rex is a tragedy of fate; its tragic effect de¬ 
pends on the conflict between the all-powerfitl will of the gods 
and the vain efforts of human beings threatened with disaster; 
reslguaticn to the divine wlU, and the petceptiofi of one's own 
impotence is tbe lesson which the deeply moved spectator is 
supposed to learn from the tragedy. Modem authors have there- 
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fore souj^ht to achieve a similaT tragic effect by expressing the 
same ccrnttict in stories of their own invention. But the play¬ 
goers have looked on uodioved at the unavailing efforts of guilt¬ 
less men to avert the fulfil merit of curse or orade; the mcMiEm 
tragedies of desliiiy have failed of their effect. 

if the Oedipus Rex Is capable of moving a modern reader or 
playgoer no less powerfully than it moved the contemporar)' 
Greeks, the only possible eaplanaLion is that the effect of the 
Greek tragedy does not depend upon the conflict between fate 
and human w^J, but upon the peculiar nature of the material by 
which this conflict is reveal^. There must be a voice within ns 
which is prepared to acknowledge the cocnpelling power of fate 
ifl the Oedipus^ while we are able to condemn the situations oc¬ 
curring in Die Ahnfrau or other tragedies of fate as arbitrary 
inventions. And there actually is a motive in the story of King 
Oedipus which explains the verdict of this inner voice. His fate 
moves us onJy because it might have been our own^ because the 
oracle laid upon tis before our birth ihe v^ry curse which rested 
upon him. It may be that we were ail destined to direct our first 
sexual impulses toward our mothers, and our hrst impubes of 
hatred and violence toward our fathers; our dreams convince us 
that we were. King Oedipus, who slew hh father Laius and 
wedded bis mother Jocasta, is nothing more or less than a wish- 
fulliknent—the fulfilment of the wish of our childhood. But we, 
more fortunate than he^ in so far as we have not become psycho- 
neurotics, have since our childhood succeeded in withdrawing 
our $exual impulses from our mothers, and in forgetting our 
jealousy of our fathers. We recoil from the person for whom this 
primitive wish of our thlidbood has been fulfilled with all the 
force of the repression which these wishes have undergone in 
our minds since childhood. As the poet brings the guilt of 
Oedipus to light by his investigationp he forces us to become 
aware of our own inner selveSj in which the same impulses are 
still extant, even though they are suppressed. The antith^is 
with which the chorus departs:— 

, Behold, this is Oedipus, 

WTio imravelied the great riddie, and was first in power, 

Whose fortune all the towosmea praised and envied; 

See in what dread adversity he 
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—diis admonition touches us and cur own pridej, us who smc& 
the years of our thiidhoud have grown $o wise and so powerful 
in our own estimation. Like Oedipus^ W'e live m ignorance of the 
desires ihat oft end morality, the desires that nature has forced 
upon us and alter their ud veiling we may well prefer to avert oui 
gaze from the scenes of our duldhoddH'^^ 

Id the very text of Sophocles' tragedy there is an unmistak¬ 
able reference to the fact that the Oedipus legend had its source 
in dream-material of immemorial antiquity, the content df which 
was the painful disturbance of the child's relatiods to its parents 
caused by the first impulses of sexuality. Jocasta comforts Oedi¬ 
pus—who is dot yet enlightened, but is troubled by the recollec¬ 
tion of the Oracle—by an ailusion to a dream which is often 
dreamed, though it caudot, in her opinion, mean anything :— 

'"For many a man hath seen himself in dreams 
His mother^s mate^ but he who gives no heed 
To suchlike matters bears the easier life/' 

The dream of hax'ing sexual intercourse with one^s mother was 
as common then as it is lo-day with many people, who tell it 
with indignation and astonishment. As may well be imagmed, it 
is the key to the tragedy and the complement to the dream of the 
death of the father. The Oedipus fable is the reaction of phantasy 
to thew two typical dreams, and just as such a dream, when 
occurring to an adults is experience with feelings of aversion, 
so the content of the fable must include terror and self-chastise¬ 
ment. The form which it subsequently assumed was the result 
of an uncomprehending secondary elaboration of the material, 

N™ of the di^x-irbs of |K>diauuLbrtk&i ruemch has evoked 
eiubjftcjxd mntridictiUm, such fuiious dppoMtbn, and also such tnlcrtaii;- 
ing aciehatics of cdLidsm, os this indlatinn of the incestuous impuluA of 
childtiDDd whkli surviiY in LbE tinconKious. An attempt hm ewn been 
made reoently, in definnoe of alJ tiperwuce^ to a^l^n otily & ''^mbaUc'* 
to uirest, Feiencn has given on tn^niaus reLntefprtialion of 
the Ocdljnij myth, based on a in one ol SchopcohattEr^A Seitcra, b 

i, igj3. The ^'Oedipus tonaplei,*' whSdi w^s first aUuded to here in 
TAe /nUr^etaiKTfi of D^ums, hia tiuou^h furltLcr stuily of ibc subject^ 
acquired an uoexpccled signiOmopc for the undei^tounidiTiis' oJ human history 
ihe evolution of rdiEion and mnnUlty. Sec TttUm and Tq^oo. 
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whidi sought to moke jt serve a theological tnlenlioo.^^ The at¬ 
tempt to reconcile divine omnipotence with human responsibility 
must, of course, fail with this material as with any other. 

Another of the great poetic tragedies, Shakespeare’s Mamici^ 
is rooted in the same soil as Ocdiptis Rejt. But the whole differ¬ 
ence in the psychic Life of the tw^o widely separated periods of 
civilisation, and the progresSp during the course ol time^ of re- 
pressjop in the emotipiia] life of humanity, is manifested in the 
differing treatment of the same material. In Oedipus Rex the 
basic wish-phanlasy of the child is brought to light and realised 
as it is in dreams; in Hamlet it remains repressed^ and wc learn 
of its existence—as we discover the relevant facts in a neurosis- 
only through the inhibitory' effects which pint>ci?ed from it. In the 
more modern drama, the curious fact that it is possible to remain 
id complete uncertainly as to the character of the hero has 
proved to be quite corksistent with the overpowering effect of the 
tragedy. The play is based upon Hamlet’s hesitation in accom- 
pjlshing the task of revenge assigned to him; ihe text does not 
give the cause or the motive of this hesitation, nor have the 
manitold attempts at interpretation succeeded tn dobg so. Ac¬ 
cording to the still prevailing conception, a conception for whddi 
Goethe was first responsible^ Hamlet represents the type of man 
whose active energj' is paralysed by excessive Intellectual activ¬ 
ity: "^Sicklied o^cr with the pale cast of thought.’^ According to 
another conception, the poet has endeavoured to portray a 
morbid, irresolute character, on the verge of neurasthenia. The 
plot of the drama, however, shows us that Hamlet is by no means 
intended to appear as a character wholly incapable of action. Qn 
two separate occasions we see him assert himself: cnee in a 
sudden outburst of rage^ when he stabs the eavesdropper behind 
the arrasp and on the other occasion when he deliberately, and 
even craftily, with the complete unscrupulousness of a prince of 
the Renaissaddfip sends the two courtiers to the death which was 
intended for himseli. What is it, then, that inhibits him in ac¬ 
complishing the task which his father^^ ghost has laid upon him? 
Here the explanation offers Itself that it is the peculiar nature of 
this task. Hamlet is able to do anything but take vengeanoe 

Lbe dream-matemt oi ciliIEiitioiiisin, p. 141. 
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upon the man who did away with bis father and has taken his 
father’s place with his mother—^tbe man who shows him in 
realization the repressed desires of his own childhood. The loath¬ 
ing which should haw driven him to revenge is thus replaced 
bv self-reproach, by conscientious scruples, which tell him that 
he himself » no better than the murderer whom he is required to 
punish. I have here translated into consciousness what had to 
remain unconscious in the mind of the hero; if anyone wishes to 
call Hamlet an hysterical subject I cannot but admit that this 
is the deduction to be drawn from my interpretation. The sexu^ 
aversion which Hamlet expreaes in conversation with Ophelia is 
perfectly consistent with this deduction—the same sexual aver¬ 
sion which during the next few years was increasingly to take 
possession of the poet's soul, until it found its supreme utterance 
in Timon of Athens. It can. of course, he only the poet's own 
psychology with which we are confronted in Hamlet j and in a 
work on Shakespeare by Georg Brandes (189O) I Imd the state¬ 
ment that the drama was composed immediately after the death 
of Shakespeare’s father (i6oi) — ^that is to say, when he was still 
mourning hfe loss, and during a rev'ival, as we may fairly assume, 
of his own childish feelings in respect of his father. It is known, 
too, that Shakespeare’s son. who died In childhood, bore the 
name of Hamnet (identical with Hamlet). Just as Hamlet treats 
of the relation of the son to his parents, so Macbeth, which wa-s 
written about the same period, is based upon the theme of 
childlessne^. Just as ad neurotic symptoms, like dreams ihem- 
selves, are capable of hjiier-interpretatioD, and even require 
such hyper-interpretation before they become perfectly intelli¬ 
gible, so every genuine poetical creation must have ptEKreeded 
from more than one motive, more than one impulse in the mind 
of the (wet, and must admit of more than one interpretation. I 
have here attempted to interpret only the deepest stratum of 
impulses in the mind of the creative poet.** 

These ifldiHilw-m In the dirtclidn of an BoalytijtsiJ lyadeistaiidliie oF 
Hdidirf iub«<iuciiiUy djevriopw! by Dr, Emtit Jones, wbo cEeFendpi 
the ibovc cduaption Afoitut others whith been pui lorwinl m ihc lit¬ 
erature oJ liajt iub}«l, (The PrQbkm vf Hamkl and tiut 0 c 4 ipUh C^mpkXf 
5911), The leblian of the maierinl of Hamlet to the "myth of the birth of 
the bera*" has been dcntoostMled by O. Further attempu nt an 


rat. MATERIAL AND SOURCES OF DREASiS 

With regard to typical dreams of the doath of relativeia^ 1 
most add a few words upon their significance from Lbe point of 
view of the theory" of dreams in general. These dreams show us 
iLe Dccurcnce of a very uinisual state of things; they show us 
that the dream-thought created by the rcpre^ed wish com¬ 
pletely escapes the censorsbipj and is transferred to the dream 
without alteration. Special condiLions must obtain in order to 
make this possible. The following two factors fat-our the pro¬ 
duction of these dreams: firstp this is the last wish that we could 
credit ourselves w i ih harboming; we believe such a wish'Vould 
never occur to us even in a dream”; the dream-censorship is 
therefore unprepared for this monstrosityj just as the laws of 
Solon did not foresee the necessity of establishing a penally for 
patricide. Secondly, the repressed and unsuspected wish is, in 
this special case, frequently met half-way by a residue from 
the day's ejcperiencej in the form of some concern for the life of 
the beloved person. This anxiety cannot enter into the dream 
otherwise than by taking ad^rantage of the cortesponding wish; 
but the wish is able to mask itself behind the concern which has 
been aroused during the day+ If one is inclined to think that all 
this is really a very much simpler process, and to imagine that 
one merely continues during the nighty and In one's dream^ what 
was begun during the day^ one removes the dreams of the death 
of those dear to us out of all connection with the general ex- 
planalton of dreams^ and a problem that may vety well be 
solved remains a problem needlessly. 

It is insinicLlve to trace the relation of these dreams to 
anxiety-dreams. In dreams of the death of those dear to us the 
repressed wish has found a way of avoiding the censorship—and 
the distortian for which the censorship is responsible. An in¬ 
variable concoiuitanl pheuqmenon, then, is that pain fid emotions 
are felt in the dream. Similarly, an ansiely-dream occuta only 
when the censorship is entirely or partialiy overpoweredt and 


anilyiu df will be foumi in my on Eim^e Ckarakicrtypn^ 

ofu der psyc^tfonolyinchem ArbiH, in Imaga* iv^ (Grj, Bd. 

L. Jiiels^s Shat€ip£arr^s ^^QcbetS, ia Imastf, v. xnd in FAc 
Oedipui CompUiAi att Etpianuti&n a/ Homiet^s Uyiifry: a Study m Mo- 
iivi {AmfrUan Jokmd oj Fsynhohgy, 
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on the other hand, the overpo«ering of the censonhip is facili¬ 
tated when the actual sensation of aimety is already present 
from somatic sources. It thus becomes obvious for what purpose 
the censorship perfonos its oRice and practices dream^listorLion; 
it does so in order to preiietif the deTicioptnent of anxiety or 
other forms of painfui affects 

1 have spoken in the foregoing sections of the egoism of the 
child’s psyche, and 1 now emphasise this peculiarity in order to 
€ni ggii<t a connection, for dreams too have retained this charac- 
teristic. All dreams are absolutely egoistical; in every dreain the 
beloved ego appears, even though in a disguised form. The wishes 
that are realiited in dreams are invariably the wishes of this ego; 
it is only a deceptive appearance if interest in another person 
is believed to have evok^ a dream. 1 will now analyse a few 
examples which appear to contradict this assertion. 

I 

A boy not yet four years of age relates the following dream: 
Be stpe a large garnished dhh, on which was a large joint of roast 
meat; and the joint was saddeniy—not carved—haf eaten up. 
He did not see the person who ate iV 
Who can he be, this strange person, of whose luxurious repast 
the little fellow dreams? The experience of the day must supply 
the ansm'er. For some days past the boy, in accordance with the 
doctor's orders, had been living on a milk diet; but on the eve¬ 
ning of the ’dream-day” he had been naughty, and. as a punish¬ 
ment, had been deprived of his supper. He had already under¬ 
gone one such hunger-cure, and had home bis deprivation 

**Evtn the over-ftbtiii(kntn Immodenite and ciagSEraitd llimis 

□cctjmng in dreams muy he a diMisb clwiTBcttnsiit. A cMJd doti- 

tn« mtore Latently thaji to ^^ol¥ bifl, ^ to cat aft much of cvTrythiiij? as 
^wn-up« do’ A child ift hard to ftaOsty; he koowj dd luch werd as 
^enough r” atid losaliahly demindi the repetliioo oT whatever has pteased 
him or lasted to Idm. He Scania Id practise modcratkm, to be mndest 
and ledgnedt cudy throufih As we know* the neujolic also is 

ioclLticd Id imtnodccaliosi ajod tacess-. 
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bravely. He knew dial he would get nothing, but he did not 
even aliude to the fact that he was hungry. Training was begin¬ 
ning to produce its effeci; this is demonstrate evCT by the 
dream, which reveals the beginnings of dream-distortLoii^. There 
is no doubt that he himself is the person whose desires are 
directed toward this abundant meal, and a meal of roast meat 
at Uiat» But since he knows \hAl this is forbidden hinip be does 
not dare, as hupgty children do in dreams {cf, toy little Anna s 
dream about strawberries, p. 40 K to sit down to the meal him¬ 
self. The person remains anonymous, 

II 

One night I dream that I see on a hoolssdler's counter a new 
volume of one of those collectors’ series, which 1 am in the habit 
of buying (monographs on artistic subjects, history, famous 
artistic centres, etc,). The new collection h entitled •^Fomous 
Oratorf’ {or Orothni), and tic first number bears tie name oj 
Dr. Lecher. 

On analysis it seems to me improbable that the fame of Or. 
Lecher, the long-winded speaker of the Gemimn deposition, 
should occupy my thoughts while 1 am dreaming. The fact is 
that a few days ago I undertook the psychological treatment of 
some new patients, and am now forced to talk for ten to twelve 
hours a day. Thus I myseli am a long-winded speaker. 


Ill 

On another occasion I dream that a university lecturer of my 
acquaintance says to met "3/y iors, the myo^c." Then follows 
a dialogue of brief observations and replies. .A third portion ol 
the dream followB, in which I and my sons appear, and so far as 
the latent dream-content is concerned, the father, the son, an^ 
Professor M., are merely lay figures, representing myself and 
my eldest son. Later on I shall ejeamine this dream again, on 
account of another peculiarity. 
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IV 

Til* fallowing dream gives an example of really base, g gnktiral 
feelings, which conceal themselves behind an afiectionate con¬ 
cern: 

ijy friend Otta ioeki tU; his face is brotett and his eyes pro¬ 
trude. 

Otto is my family physician, to whom I owe a debt greater 
than 1 can ever hope to repay, since he has w'atchcd for years 
over the health of my children, has treated them successfully 
when they have been n], and, moreover, has given them presents 
whenever he could find any excuse for doing so. He paid us a 
visit on the day of the dream, and my wife noticed that he 
looked tired and exhausted. At night f dream of him, and my 
dream attributes to him certain of the symptoms of Basedow’s 
disease. If you were to disregard my rules for dream-interpreta¬ 
tion you would understand this dream to mean that I am con¬ 
cerned about the health of my friend, and that this concern is 
realized in the dream. It would thus constitute a contradiction 
not only of the assertion that a dream is a wi^-fuIfilmeDt, but 
also of the assertion that it is accessible only to egniBitmi im, 
pulses. But will those who thus bterpret my dream explain why 
I should fear that Otto has Basedow’s disease, for which diag¬ 
nosis his appearance does not afford the slightest justificationP 
hfy analysis, on the other hand, furnishes the foliowdng material, 
deriving from an incident whJi^ had occurred six years earlier. 
We were driving—a small party of us. including Professor R.— 
in the dark through the forest of N., which lies at a distance of 
some hours from where we were staying in the country. The 
driver, who was not quite sober, overthrew us and the carriage 
down a bank, and it was only by good fortune that we all 
caped unhurt. But we were forced to spend the night at the 
nearest inn, where the news of our misliap aroused great sym¬ 
pathy. A certain gentleman, who showed unmistakable syn^ 
toms of morbus BasedowU—tite brownish colour of the ^dn of 
the face and the protruding eyes, but no goitre-placed 
entirely at our disposal, and asked what he could do for us. 
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Professor R, answer^ ip his dfdsive way* “Nqthiii§j except lepd 
me a nightshirL'' Wliercupon our generous friend replied: **I 
am sorry, but I catmol do that/* and lefi ns. 

In continuing the analysis, it occurs to me that Basedow is 
the name not only of a physician, but also of a famous pedagogue. 
(Now that I am wide awake, I do not feel quite sure of this 
fact.) My friend Olto i$ the person whom 1 have asked to take 
charge of the physical education of my children—espedaily 
during the age of puberty (hence the nightshirt) in case anything 
should happen to mep By seeing Otto in my dream with the 
morbid symptoms of our above-mentioned generous helper, J 
dearly mean to say; ^'If anything hs|^>£ns Lo me, he will do just 
as little for my children as Baron L. did for us, in spile of his 
amiable offet^/* The egoistical flavour of dm dreani ^ould now 
be obVIDUS enough. 

But where is the wish-fuihlment to he found in ibis? Not in 
the vengeance wreaked on my friend Otto (who seems to be fated 
to b# badly treated in my dreams), but hi tbe following circum¬ 
stance t Inasmuch as in my dream 1 represented Qtlo as Baron 
L.p 1 likewise identified myself with another person, namelvi 
with Professor R.- lor I have asked something of Otlo,^ ioSl as 
R. asked something of Baron L. at the time of the incident I 
have described^ And this is the poiat. For Professor R. has gone 
bis way Independently, outside academic circles, just as I myself 
have donej and has only in bis inter years received the title 

Whtk Dr. Erstst Jones was delivering- i beture before an American 
adeallSe sqdety, and ^pcalinp; of rf^bm In dnea-ma, a learned kdy 
took exception to thii unsdenlilic genemlir^tion. She thouj^it the Imlurrr 
enlitkd to pronounce auch a ^-erdict only on tbr dreams of Austr^afu, 
but had no right to include tJie dreams of AmeHauLs. As (qz herself, ^hc 
was sure that aU her djeams were strictly mllroisUc. 

In juitke to Ihb lady u'ith her natlojcuil pride it may, howevei, be re* 
marE^ed that the dogma: ^thc dream h wholly egoistk-' must not be m^ 
understood. For inasmuch u everytMni; rhai occurs Id preennsdoiu ibJnh- 
may appear in dieami (in tht content as well as the lateol dreun- 
tboLighls) the aJtfuistfc ftelmgs may pnsaihly occur. Similarly, aHec^iianatc 
or amorous foeliji^ f(^ another pet^n, if they exist in the iineoiucoui, may 
occur In dicAms. The tmlb of the assertion li therefore reslncted to the 
laft Lhai HJnopg the untooscioua fitimuli of dreains one very often hnds 
egobtlcaJ tendenefea which seem to have been overtome in iht waking stain- 
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which he had earned long before. Once more, then, I want to be 
a professor! The vtry phrase “in his later fs a wish- 

fuliikDeiit, for it means that 1 shall live long enough to steer my 
boys through ihe age of puberty myself. 

Of other topical dreams, in which one flieg with a feeling of ease 
or falls in terror^ 1 know tioUung from my own experience^ and 
whatever I have to say about them I owt to my psychoanalyses^ 
From the in formation thus obtained one must conclude that 
these dreams also reproduce impressions made in chUdhood— 
iJial is, that they refer to the games involving rapid motion 
which have such an extraordinary attraction for children. Where 
is the uncle who has never made a child iiy by nmning with it 
across the room with outstretched arms, or has never played at 
failing with it by rocking it on bis knee and then suddenly 
straight^irig his ieg^ or by lifting it above bis head and suddenly 
pretending to withdraw bis supporting hand^ At such moments 
children shout with joy^ and insatiably demand a repetition of 
the performance, especially if a little fright and dizziness are 
involved in the game; in after years they repeat their sensations 
in dreams, but m dreams they omit the hands that held them, so 
that now they are free to float or faU. We know that all small 
children have a fondness for such games as rocking and see¬ 
sawing ; and jf they sc* gymnastic performances at the circus 
their recollection of such games is refreshed “ In some boys a 
hysterical attach will consist simply in the reproduction of such 
performances, which they accomplish with great dejilerity. Not 
infrequently sexual sensations are excited by these games of 
movement, which are quite neutral in themselves.'^^ To express 

no Esydwjanaiyttc iuvcstigitlon has enabled m tn conclude ibnt in the prt- 
diicctian shown by tfendrea for gynuiftsLic perEormziices^ and in the repeti^ 
don of these in bystericiJ altaidu, there K besides the pleasvn felt in tbe 
Ors^Mi, yet anatber factor at work (often unconscioua) t tiamtb'. a memory- 
picture of scauaJ Intercourse ab&erved In humai] beings or aoinials. 

A yu^g collea^ije, who is entirdy tree from nervousness, tells me, in this 
conmtknr '■'I know from my own experience that while swinKbi^^and at 
tbe Moment st which the downward pio^-emeiil tias at its maxlinuin, I used 
to have a cunnus reeling in njy which, aithough ft wm not reaJly 

pka^ to me, 1 Must deserLbe as a voluptuous JtdSog.^ I have often heard 
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^he matter in a few words: the “excituig” games of childhood are 
repeated in dreams of fiyingt falling, reeling and the like, but the 
voluptuous feelings arc now transformed into anxiety. But, as 
every mother knows, the excited play of children often enotigh 
culminates in quarreUing and tears. 

I have therefore good reason for rejecting the explanation that 
it is the state of our dermal sensations during sleep, the sensation 
of the movements of the lungs, etc*, that evokes dreams of flying 
and falling, 1 see that these s^eiy sensations have beer repro^ 
duced from the tnemoiy to whidi the dream refers—and that 
they are, therefore, dream-content and not dream-sources, 

I do not for a momenL deny, however, that 1 am unable to 
furnish a full explanation of this series of typical dreams. Pre¬ 
cisely here my material leaves me in the lurch. 1 must adhere to 
the general opinion that all the dermal and kinetic sensations of 
these typical dreams are awakened as soon as any psychic mo¬ 
tive of whatever kind has need of them, and that they are negle^- 
ed when there Is no such need of them. The relation to infantile 
experiences seems to be confirmed by the uidicatEoivs which 1 
have obtained from the analyses of psychoneurotics. But I am 
unable to say what other meanings might, in the course of the 
dreamer 5 life, have become attached to the memory of these 
sensations^iflerent, perhaps, in each individual, despite the 
typical appearance of these dreams—^and I should very much 
like to be In a position to fill this gap with careful analyses of 
good examples. To those who wonder why I complain of a lack 
of material, despite the frequency of these dreams of Rying, fall¬ 
ing, tooth-drawing, etc., I must explain that I myself have never 
experienced any such dreams since I have turned my attention 
to the subject of dream-interpretation. The dreams of neurotics 
which are at my disposal, however, are not all capable of inter¬ 
pretation, and very often it is impossible to penetrate to the 
farthest point of their hidden intentJan; a certain psychic force 


fHim petirnts tbiit ihc first ertrtlons with volapluou* sensallons which they 
can ramtmber id Jiavc had in boylidod occurred whiie they wn* dimbinR. 
It ix Htahli&hed with complete certainty by psychciMJyiis Utal the first 
sexual sensaliom often have their origin in the scu^gs and wiesllings oi 
childhood. 
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which participated in the baiiding up of the neurosis, and which 
becomes active during its dissolution^ opposes interpreta¬ 
tion of the fmaJ problem. 

(c) The Bxaixiination-Dream 

JE very one who has received his certificate of TnatnculaUoii after 
passing his final cxammaUon at school compLalns ol ihe per¬ 
sistence with which he is plagued by annety-dreams In which he 
has failed^ or must go through his course again, etc. For the 
holdi^ir of a university degree this typical dream is replaced by 
another, which represents that he has not taken his doctor's de¬ 
gree, to which he vainly objects, while stdl asleep, that he has 
already been pratti^g for years, or is already a university lec¬ 
turer or the senior partner of a firm of lawyers, and so on. These 
are the ineradicabk memories of the punishments we suffered as 
cbildm for misdeeds which we had committed—memories which 
were revived in us on the dies di^4 of the gruelHng exam^ 
inaLjon at the two critical junctures in our careers as students. 
The '^examination-anxiety'^ oJ neurotics is likewi^ intensified 
by this childish featn When our student days are over it is no 
longer our parents or teachers who see to our punishment', the 
inexorabie chain of cause and effect of later life has taken over 
our further education. Now we dream of our matriculation, or 
the esamination for the doctor's degree—and who has not been 
famt'hearted on such occasions?““Whenever we fear that we 
may be punished by some unpleasant result becaii$e we have 
done something carelessly or wrongly, because we have not been 
as thorough as we might have been—m short, v^henever we feel 
the burden of responsibility. 

For a further explanation of examination-drearns I have to 
thank a remark made by a colleague who had studied this $id:i- 
jeci, who once stated, in the course of a scientihe discu^ion, 
that In his experience the examinatiott'dream occurred only to 
persons who had passed the examination, never to those who 
had "‘Rujiked/' We have had increasing confirmation of the fact 
that the anxiety-dream of examination occurs when the dreamer 
is anticipating a responsible task on the fnliowing day, with the 
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po^ibiljty of d^race; recourse will then be had to an occasion 
in the past on which a great anxiety proved to have been w ithout 
real justification, having, indeed, b«n refuted by the outcome. 
Such a dream would be a very' striking example of the way in 
whkh the dream-content b misunderstood by the waking in¬ 
stance. The e]!C)clamatton which b regarded as a protest against 
the dream: I am already a doctor/^ would in reality 

be the consolation Oilfered by the dreamy and should, therefore, 
be worded as follows: “Do not be alntid of the morrow; think 
of the anxiety which you felt before your matriculation; yet 
nothing happened to Justify it, for now you are a doctor,^' etc. 
But the anxiety which we attribute to the dream really has its 
origin in the residues of the dream-day« 

The tests of this biterpretation which I have been able to make 
in my own case, and In that of others^ although by no means 
exhaustive, were entirely in its favour.^®* For example, 1 Jailed in 
my examiuatjoti fur the doctorb degree in medical jurLsprudence; 
nev'er once has the matter worried me in my dreams, while 1 
have often enough been examined in botany, xonlogy, and chem¬ 
istry, and i sat lor the examinations in these subjects with well- 
justified anxiety, but escaped disaster, through (he clemency of 
fate, or of the examiner. In my dreams of school examinations 
1 am always examined in hbtaiy, a subject in which I passed 
briUiantly at the time^ but only, I must admit, because my good- 
natured professor—my one-eyed benefactor in anuther dream— 
did not overlook the fact that on the examination-paper which 
1 returned to him I bad crossed out with my fingemail the second 
of three questions, as a hint that he should not insist on it. One 
of my patients, who withdrew before the matricuktion examina¬ 
tion, only to pass it later, but failed in the ofRcer's examination, 
so that he did not become an officer, tells me that he often dreams 
of the former examination, but never of the latter. 

W. Stekel, who was the first to interpret the ^'matriculation 
dream,” mamulns that tbb dream invariabLy refers to sexual 
experiences and sexual maturity. This has Irequently been con¬ 
firmed in my experience. 

S« eJ» pp. I9J^- 
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THE DREAM-WORK 


All other pbevkhis attempts to solve the problems of dreams 
have concerned ihemselves direclly with the manifest dream- 
content as it is retained in the memory. They have sought to 
obtain an interpretation of the dream fitnii this content, or, if 
they dispensed with an interpretation, to hose their conclusions 
concerning the dream on the evidence provided by tln'g content. 
We, however, are confronted by a diderent set of data; for us a 
new p^chic material interposes itself between the dream-content 
and the results of our investigations; the latent dream-content, 
or dream-thoughts, which are obtained only by our method- We 
develop the solution of the dream from this latent content, and 
not from the manifest dream-content. We are thus confronted 
with a new problem, an entirely novel —that of examining 
and tracing the relations between the latent dream-thoughts and 
the manffest dream-content, and the processes by which the 
latter has grown out of the former. 

The dream-thou^ts and the dream-content present them¬ 
selves as two descriptions of the same content in two different 
languages; or, to put it more clearly, the dream-content appears 
to us as a translation of the dream-thoughts into another mode 
of expression, whose symbols and laws of composition we must 
learn by comparing the origin with the translation. The dream- 
thoughts we can understand without further trouble the moment 
We have ascertoitied them. The dream-content is, as it were, 
presented m hieroglyphics, whose symbols must be translated, 
one by one, into the language of the dream-thoughts. It would 
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of course be inrcoirecl to attempt to read these symbols ia ac¬ 
cordance wiLh iheir values as pictures, instead of m accordance 
with their meaning as symbols. For Instance^ I have before me 
a picltire>piizzle (rebus)—a housej. upon whose roof Lhere is a 
boat; then a single letter; then a running figure, whose head has 
been omitted, and so on. As a critic 1 might he tempted to judge 
thb competition and its elements to be onnsensicaJ. A boat is 
out of place on the roof of a house, and a headless man cannot 
run; the man, too, is larger than the house, and if the whole 
thing is meant to represent a landscape the single letters of the 
alphabet have no right in it, since they do not occur in nature. 
A cortecl judgment of the picture-puzzle is possible nnly if I 
make no such objections to the whole and its parts, and if, on 
the contrary, I take the ircuble to replace each image by a syl¬ 
lable or word which it may represent by virtue of some allusion 
or relation. The words thus put together are no longer meaning¬ 
less, but might ccm^tiLute the most beautiful and pregnant 
aphorism. Now a dream is such a picture-puzzle^ and our pre¬ 
decessors in the art of dream-interpretation have made the mis¬ 
take of judging the rebus as an artistic composition. As such, of 
course, it appears nonseosica] and wortble&s. 

A. co™e*«sation 

The first thing that becomes dear to the investigator when he 
compares the dream-conlenl with the dream-thoughta b that a 
tremendous work oj condensathn has been accomplished. The 
dream b meagre, paltry and laconic in comparison with the 
range and copiousness of the dream-thoughis. The dream, when 
writ ten down, fills half a page; the analysis^ which contains the 
dream-thoughts, requires six, eight, twelve times as much spate* 
The ratio v-aries with different dreams; but In my experience it 
is always of the same order* As a rule, the extent of the compres¬ 
sion which has been accomplished is under-estimated, owing to 
the fact that the dream-thoughts which have been brought to 
light are believed to be the whole of the material, whereas a 
continuation of the work of ialerprelation would reveal still fur¬ 
ther thoughU bidden in the dream. We have airead}^ found it 
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necessajy to remark tirat one can never be realiy sure that one 
has inierpreted a dream conpJeiely; e%'en if the solutioo seems 
satisfying and flawless, it b always possible tliat yet another 
meaning has been manifested by the same dream. Thus the 
dtffree cmd^ftsation b^tricUy speakJng—indetHminable. 
Exception may be taken—and at fiml sight the objectiqq seems 
perfectly plausible—to the assertion that the disproportion be¬ 
tween dream^ontent and dream-thqughts justifies the conclu¬ 
sion ihal a considerabb conden^tion oi psychic material occurs 
in the formation of dreams. For we ofteo have the feeling that we 
have been dreaming a great deal all night, and have then for¬ 
gotten most of what we have dreamed. The dream whicb we 
remember on waking would thus appear to be merely a remnant 
of the total drtam-work, which would surely equal the dream- 
thoughts in range if only we routd remember it completely. To 
a certain extent this b undoubtedly true; there is no getting away 
from the fact that a dream is most accurately reproduced if we 
try to remember It immediateJy after waking, and that the recol¬ 
lection of it becomes more and more defective as the day goes 
on. Oo the other hand^ it ha:s to be recognized that the impression 
that we have dreamt a good deal more than we are able to 
reproduce is very often based on an HLusion, the origin of which 
we shall explain later on. Moreover, the assumption of a con¬ 
densation in the dream-work b not aflected by the possibility of 
forgetting a part of dreams, for it may be dmoonstrated by the 
multitiide of ideas pertaiaing to those individual parts of the 
dream which do remain in the memory. If a large part of the 
dream has really escaped the memory^ we are probably deprived 
of access to a new series of dream-thoughts^ \Ve have no justih- 
catioa for expecting that those portions of the dream which have 
been lost should likewise have referred only to those thoughts 
whicb we know from the analysis of the porUons which have been 
preserved.* 

^ Referrso^ to tbe mudtciatijQn m dreams arr to be foiiEkd in t2ic work^ 
many wr^en on the subject. Du Pral stales in his dtr Mystik 

that he is abwluicly certain that a cnndciualiaii-pnid=£S of the sudrskm 
of ideas bad oemtred- 
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Id view of the veiy great number of ideas which analysis elidts 
for ea^ individual element of the dream-content, the principal 
doubt in the mbids of many readers will be nvbether it is permia- 
^le to count evcr3'lliinfi that snbsequenUy occurs to the mind 
dunng analysis as forming part of the dream-thoughts—in other 
words, to assume that all these thoughts have been active in the 
slewing stale, and have taken part in tie lonnadon of the dream. 
Is it not more probabie that new combinations of thoughts are 
developed in the course of analysis, which did not participate in 
the formation of the dream? To this objection I can give onlv a 
conditional reply, ft is true, of course, that separate combina* 
lions of thoughts mate their first appearance durbg the analysis; 
but one can convince oneself every lime this hai^ns that such 
new combinations have been established only between thoughts 
which have already been connected in other ways in the dream- 
thoughts; the new combinations are, so to spent, corollaries, 
®^*^^^trcuits, which are made possible by the existence of other, 
moro fundamentaJ modes of connection. In respect of the great 
majority of the groups of thoughts revealed by analysis, we are 
obliged to admit that they have already been active in the for¬ 
mation of the dream, for if we work through a succession of such 
thoughts, which at first sight seem to hav^e played no part in the 
formatioti of the dream, we suddenly come upon a thought which 
occurs in the dream-content,and is indispensable to its interpre¬ 
tation, but which is nevertheless inaccessible eacept through this 
chain of thoughts. The reader may here turn to the dream of the 
botanical monograph, which is obviously the result of an aston¬ 
ishing degree of condensation, even though I have not given the 
corapleLe analysis. 

But how, then, are we to imagine the psychic condition of the 
sleeper which precedes dreaming? Do all the dream-thoughts 
exist side by a'de, or do they pursue one another, or are there 
several simultaneous trains of thought, proceeding from different 
centra, which subsequently meet? I do not think it is necessary 
at this point to form a plastic conception of the psychic condi¬ 
tion at the time of dream-fonnation. But let us not forget that 
we are concerned with vneonsdous thinking, and that the 
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proems Jtmy easUy be different from that which we observe ia 
ourselves m deliberate cooteaiplatJon accompaDied by conscious¬ 
ness. 

The factp however^ is irreftitable that dream-foirnatjon Is based 
on a process of condensatioii. How, then, is ibis condensation 
effected? 

NoWj if we consider that of the dream-thoughts ascertained 
only the most restricted number are represented in the dream by 
means of one of their conceptual dements, we might conclude 
that the condensation Is accomplished by means of omissJou, In¬ 
asmuch as the dream is not a faithful translation or projection^ 
point by point, of the dream-thoughtSp hut a very incomplem 
and defective reproduction of them. This view, as we shah soon 
perceivep is a ver>' inadequate one. But for the present let us take 
it as a point of departurep^ and ask ourselves: If only a few of 
the elemcrLts of the dream-thoughts make their way into the 
dream-contentp what are the conditions that deLennine their 
selection ? 

In order to solve this problem, let us turn our attention to 
thgtse dements of the dream-content which must have fulfilled 
the conditions for which we are looking. The most suitable ma¬ 
terial for this investigation will be a dream to whose fonnation 
a paiticnlarly intense condensation has contributed. I select the 
dream, cited on page 73 ff.p of the botanical monograph. 

I 

Dream-content: / /lavewriHen a monograph upon 3 (m- 

d^t^rminaie} species of planL The booh lies before me. I era just 
turning over 0 folded coloured plale. i dried specimen of Ike 
plant is bound up m this eopy, as in a kerborium. 

The most prominent element of this dream is the botanical 
monograph, Tkb b derb-ed from the impressions of the dream- 
day ; I had actually seen a monogropk an the genus Cydamen 
in a booksellerb window* The mention of thb genus is lacking in 
the dream-content; only the monograph and its relation to 
botany have remained* The ‘'botanical monograph'*' immediately 
reveab its relation to the work on cocaine which 1 once wrote; 
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from cocaine the train of thought proceeds on ihe one hand to a 
Fcstichrift^ and on the other to my friend^ the oculist, Dr. 
Koenigsldnj who was partly re^ooslble for the IntroducUoti of 
cocaine as a locof anaesthetic. Moreover^ Dr. Koenigstein is con- 
nected with the recollection of an interrupted conversation 1 had 
had with him on the previou$ evenings and with alt sorts of idea^ 
relating to ihe remuneration of medical and surgical services 
areong coUeagues. This conversation, then, is the actual dream- 
stimulus^ the niDnograph on cyclamen is al^ a real bcident^ but 
one of an indtherenl nature; as I now see, the botanical mono- 
graph’^ of the dream proves to he a common mean between the 
two experiences of the day, taken over unchanged from an indif- 
ferent impression, and bound up with the psychically signiheant 
experience by means of the most copious associations. 

Not only the combined idea of the bo^amasi moHograpIif how¬ 
ever, but also each of its separate elements, “boinnk^r and 
**monograpk;' penetrates farther and farther, by manifold asso¬ 
ciations, into the confused tangle of the dream-thoughts. To 
botankoi belong the recollections of the person of Professor 
GarUier (German; Gartner = gardener), of his bloomijig wife, 
of tny patient, whose name is fiora, and of a lady concerning 
whom I told the story of the forgotten j2i?arcfr, Curfner, agaui, 
leads me to the kboraiory and the conversation with Koenig- 
stein; and the allusion to the two female patients belong to the 
same conversation. From the lady with the Oowdrs a train of 
thoughts branches off to the fav'cmrite flowers of my wife^ whose 
other branch leads to the title of the hastily seen monograph. 
Further, boionkiji recalls an episode at the ^'Gymnasium,’' and a 
univepity examination; and a fresh subject—that of my hobbies 
—which was broached in the above-meationE^ conversatiDn, is 
linked up, by nieans of what is hutnurously called my javounte 
flower^ the artichoke, with the Lnnn of thoughts proce^ing from 
the forgotten flowers; behind ^"artichoke ' there lies, on Lhe one 
hand, a recollection of Italy, and on the other a remuiistence of a 
scene of my childhood, in which I first formed an acquaintance— 
which has since then grown so intimate—with books. Botankal^ 
then, is a veritable nucleus, and, for the dream, the meeting poml 
of many trains of thought; which, ! can testify, had all really 
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been brought into connflction by the conversation referred to. 
Here vre find oitr^ves in a thought-factory, in which, as in Tht 
Wcavet’s Mttfterpkcc :— 

“The little shuttles to and fro 

Fly, and the threads unnotjed flow; 

One throw Jinks up a thousand threads,” 

MoHQ^rapk in the dream, again, touches two themes: the one¬ 
sided nature of my studies, and the costliness of my hobbieS- 

The impression derived from this first investigation is ^t 
the elcatents “botanical’* and “monograph*' were taken up into 
the dream-content because they were able to offer the roost 
numerous points of contact with the greatest nurober of dream- 
thoughts, and thus r^resented nodal pointi at which a great 
number of the drraro-tboughts met together, and because they 
were of manifold significance in respect of the meaning of the 
dream. The fact upon which this explanation is based may be 
expressed in another fonn; Every element of the dream-content 
proves to be over-detennnted—lh^i is, it appears several tiroes 
over in the dream-thoughts. 

We cbnll learn more if wc examine the other components of 
the dream in respect of their occurrence in the dream-thoughts. 
The coloured plaie refers (cf. the analysis on p, 74 ) to a new 
subject, the critidsm passed upon my work by colleagues, and 
also to a subject already represented in the dream—my hobbies 
-—and, further, to a memory of my childhood, tn which f pull to 
pieces a book with coloured plates; the dried specimen of the 
plant rebles to my experience with the herbarium at the “Gym- 
nasinm,” and gives this memory particular emphasis. Thus I 
perceive the nature of the relation betvi'ccn the dream-contcnl 
and dream-thoughts: Not only are the elements of the dream 
determined several times over by the dream-thoughts, but the 
individual dream-thoughts are represented in the dream by sev¬ 
eral dements. Starting from an element of the dream, the path 
of the association leads to a number of dream-thoughts; and 
from a single dream-thought to several elements of the dream. 
In the process of dream-formation, therefore, it is not the case 
that a single dream-thought, or a group of dream-thoughts, sup- 
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plies the dream-content with an abbreviation of itself as its rep¬ 
resentative^ and that the next dream-Lhought supplies another 
abbreviatjon as its representative {much as representatives are 
elected from among the popidatloo); btiL rather that the whole 
mass of the dream-thovigbts is subjected to a certain elaboration, 
in the course of which those elenieots that receive the strongest 
and coQipleteat support stand out in relief; SO that the proc^ 
might perhaps be likened to election by the scrutm du ihie. 
Whatever dream I may subject to such a dissectioti^ I always 
find the same fundamental principle confirmed—that the dream- 
elements have been formed out of the whole mass ot the dream- 
thoughts^ and that every one of them appear^, in Telation to the 
dream-thoughts, to have a multiple cktermination. 

It is certainly not stiperHuous to demonstrate this relation of 
the dream-content to the dream-thoughts by means of a further 
example, which is distinguished by a particularly artful inter- 
twin ing of reciprocal rclalidtis. The dream b that of a patient 
whom I am treating for claustrophobia (fear of enclosed spaces). 
It will soon become evident why 1 feel myself called upon to 
entitle this ejccepdotially clever piece of dream-activity! 

H, “A Beautiful Bream"^ 

TAc dreamer is driving with a grcal numb&r d/ cBmpanioffJ in 
X-str€cif where there is u modest hostelry (which is not the 
case). A thentrieoi p€rjt>rmiineE is being given in one 0} the 
rooms of ike inn. He is first spectotor^ then ucior. FfnoUy the 
company are ioM to change fkeit dothes, in order to return to 
the city. Some of the company are shown mia rooms on the 
ground floor^ others to rooms on the first floor. Then a dispute 
arises. The people upstairs arc annoyed tccause those downstairs 
have not yet finished changing, so that they cannot come doTxm. 
His brother is upsiairs; he h downstairs; and he is angry with 
his brother because they are so kurrkd. (This part obscure.) 
Besides, it tvas already decided, upon their arrival^ who was to 
go upstairs and who down. Then he goes alone up the hiU towards 
the city^ and he waihs so heavily^ and with such di^c^ulty, that 
he cannot mo-oe from the spot. eidcriy gentleman Joins kirn 
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ufid talks angrUy of iko King of itniy^ Finaliy^ tmoords the top 
of ike kiU^ he is dbie ia walk muck more easily. 

The difficult e 3 cpe^ie^ce^l in dixphiiig the hill was $o distiatt 
that for some Lime after waking he T?as in doubt whether the 
experience wn£ a dream or the reality. 

Judged by the manjfest content^ this dream can hardly be 
eulogized. Contrary to the rules, I shall begin the interpretation 
with that portion to which the dreamer referred as being the 
most distinct. 

The difficulty dreamed of, and probably experienced during 
the dream—difficulty in climbing, accompanied by dyspnoea— 
was one of the ^^mptoms which the patient had actually ex¬ 
hibited some years before, and which, in conjunelion with other 
symptoms, w^as at the time attributed to tuberculosis (probably 
hysterically sbniUated)^ From our study ol eshibition-dreams 
we are already acquainted with this sensation of being inhibited 
in motion, peculiar to dreamSp and here again we Bnd it utilized 
as material always available for the purposes of any other kind 
of representation. The part of the dream-content which repre¬ 
sents climbing as dihicuh at first, and easier at the top of the 
hill, made me think, while it was being related* of the well-known 
masterly introduction to Daudet's Sappko. Here a yonng man 
carries the woman he loves upstairs; she is at first as light as a 
feather, but the higher he climbs the more she weighs; and this 
scene is symbnlic of the progress of their relation, in describing 
which Baudot seeks to admanish young men not to lavish an 
earnest a^ection upon girls of humble origin and dubious ante¬ 
cedents.^ Although 1 knew that my patient had recently had a 
love-afiair with an actress, and had broken it off* I hardly 
peeled to find that the interpretation which had occurred to me 
was correct. The situation in Sappho is actually the reverse of 
that in the dream; for in the dream climbing was difficult at the 
first and easy later on; in the novel the s>TnbDlism is pertinent 
only if what was at first easily carried finally proves lo be a 
heavy burden. To my astonishment, the patient remarked that 
the interpretation fitted in very well with the pbt of a play 

^ In estimating the signifisaiicc of tJiis passape wc majr rttal! tke meaning 
of dnmnu of dimbin^ stairs, ms Axp^ined m thm cbuplrr on S^'ntbnlisiii. 
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which he had seen the previous evening. The play was called 
Kund um Wien (^‘Round about Vknna’^), and treated of ihe 
career of a girl who was at first re^>ei::Lable, but who subsequendy 
lapsed into the demt-mmdi, and formed relations with highly- 
placed lovers, thereby climbing^ but hnaUy she wmi dowrthiU 
faster and faster. This play reminded him of another^ entitled 
l^oif Stufc Ett Siufe {“From Step to Sti^”), the poster adveriis- 
ing which had dq^icted a fiigkl of siiiirs. 

To continue the interpretation: The actr^ with whom he 
bad had his most recent and complicated affair had lived in X* 
streeti There is no inn in this street. Howeverwhile he was 
spending part of the sununer in Vienna lor the sake of this lady, 
he had lodged {Germani = stopped^ literally 

sieppad 0 ^) at a small hotel in the neighbourhood. When was 
lea™g the hotel, he said to the cab-driver: 'T am glad at all 
events that I didn’t get any vermin here!'* (Incidentally, the 
dread of vermin is one of bb phobias.) Whereupon the cah- 
driver answered; “How could anybody stop there I That isn't a 
hotel at all, itb really nothing but a pubr* 

The “pub" immediately reminded hJm of a quotation: 

"'Of a wonderfid host 
I was lately a guest." 

But the host in the poem by tlhldZLd is an apple-tre^* Now n 
second quotation continues the train of thought: 

Faust: (dandu^ itilk the young witch) ^ 

“A lovely dream once came to me^ 

1 then beheld an apple-tree, 

And there two fairest apples shone: 

They lured me so, I ciimbed ikercon.*" 

The Faiu One: 

Apples have been desired by you, 

Since first in Paradise they grew; 

And I am moved with joy to know 
That such within my garden grow.”* 

* Tramkited by BayarU Taykr. 
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There Js ml the slightest doubt what b meant hy the apple-tree 
and the apples. A beauUfuJ bosom stood high among the charms 
by which the actTe$$ had bewitched our dreamer. 

Judging from the context of the atialysis^ we had every reason 
to assume that the dream referred to an impressioa ol the 
dreamer's chUdhwd. If this b correctj it must have referred to 
the wet-nurse of the dreamer^ who is now a man of nearly thirty 
y^TS of age. The bo^m of the nurse is in reality an um for the 
child. The nurse, as well as Daudet's Seppho^ appears as an 
allusion to his recently abandoned mistress. 

The (elder) brother of the patieoi also appears in the dream- 
contcut; he is upsiairs, while the dreamer himself is dmmsiain. 
This again is an mversiaoi for the brothetj as I happen to know, 
has lost his social posilion^ while my patient has retained his. 
In relating the dream-contentj the dreamer avoided saying that 
his brother was upstairs and that he hitTLself vras downstairs. Thb 
would have been too obvious an expression^ for io Austria we 
say that a man is on the ground flo&r when he has lost his for¬ 
tune and soda] position^ just as we say that he has come! di^wn. 
Now the fact that at this point in the dream something is repre¬ 
sented as inverted must have a meanuig; and the inversiou must 
apply to some other relation between the dream-thoughts and 
the dream-content- There is an indication which suggests how 
this inversion is to be understood. It obviously applies to the end 
of the dream^ where the circumstances of climbing are the resy^se 
of those described in Sappho. Now it is evident what inversion 
is meant: In Sappho the man carries the woman who stands in a 
sexual relation to him i in the dream-thoughts, conversely^ there 
is a reference to a woman canning a man; and, as this could 
occur only in childhood, the reference is once more to the nurse 
who carries the heavy child. Thus the final portion of the dream 
succeeds in representing Sappho and the nurse in the same 
allusion. 

Just as the name Soppho has not been selected by the poet 
without reference to a lesbian practice, so the portions of the 
dream in which people are busy upstairs and dt^wusiaks^ ^‘^above^’ 
and '"beneath/* pobt to fancies of a sexual content with which 
the dreamer is occupied, and whicbi as suppr^^ed eravingSj are 
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Ml imcopnected with bis neurosis. Bream-interpretation itself 
does Eol show that these are fancies and not memories of actual 
liappeniDgs; it only furnishes tis with a set of tho ugh ts and 
leaves it to us to deterTnlDe their actual value. In ihis ra^ real 
and imagined happenings appear at first as of equal value—and 
not only here, hut also in the creation of more important psychic 
stnicLtir^ than dreams. A large company, as we already know, 
signifi es a secret. The brolhnr Is none other than a representative, 
drawn into the scenes of ebUdbood by -^fancying backwards/* 
of all of the subsequent rivals for women's favours. Through the 
medium of an experience Indifferent in itsdf, the episode of the 
gentleman who talks angrily of the King of Italy refers to the 
intnision of people of low rank mto aristocratic society. It is as 
though the warning which Daudet gives to young men were to 
be supplemented by a similar warning applicable to a suckling 
child.* 

In the two dreams here dted I have shown by italics where 
one of the elements of the dream rectum in the dream-thoughts, 
ID order to maJte the multiple relations of the former more obvi- 
ons. Since, however, the analysis of these dreams has not been 
carried to completion, it will probably be worth while to con¬ 
sider a dream with a full analysiE, in order to demonstrate the 
manifold determination of the dream-content. For this purpose 
1 shall select the dream of Irma^s injection (see p_ 17 I, From 
this example we shall readily see that the condensation-work in 
the dream-formation has made use of more means than one. 

The chief per^n in the dream-content is my patient Irma, wbn 
is seen with the features whiidi bdong to her in waking life, and 
who therefore, tn the first instaivce, represents herself. But her 
attitude, as 1 examine her at the window^ is taken from a recol¬ 
lection of another person, of the lady for whom 3 should like to 
exchange my patient, as is shown by lie dream-thoughts. Inas¬ 
much as Inna has a diphtheritic membrai^, which recalls my 

* The Cmiustk lutun of tht ffttmtton relttljnig to the wet-nurse 

Is ihown by the dxonnftanoe, objeettvdy aMrtJiified, that ih^ nars^ m thb 
case was Mi toother. Further^ 1 may all ii;t«atioQ lo the ttgret 01 ihc v^uok 
M an in ihe auu^doLe related on p, jo6 {Lhai hr Lad EwL taken heller 
tage of hh opportunities with kb wct-mtirse) as the probable souroe af this 
dream. 
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anxiety about my eldest daughter^ she comes to rq^reaent this 
child of mioe^ behind whom, connected with her by the Identity 
of their nam^, is E^ucealed the peirson gf the patient who died 
from the effects of poison. In the further course of the dream the 
significance of Irma's personality changes (without the altera¬ 
tion of her image as it is seen in the dream): she becomes one of 
the cbOdren whom we ejEaioine in the publk dispensaries fnr 
children’s diseases, where my friends display the differences in 
their mental capacities. The transition was obviously effected by 
the idea of my little daughter. Owing to her unwillingtiess to 
open her niouth, the same Irma constitntas an allusion to an¬ 
other lady who was ooce examined by me, and, also in the same 
connection^ to my wife. Further, in the morbid changes which I 
discover in her throat I have sumniarized allusions to quite a 
number of other persons. 

All these people whom I encounter as I follow up the assoda- 
lions suggested by do not appear personally in the 

dream; they are concealed behind the dream-person 
who is thus developed into a collective images whidit as might 
be expected, has contradictory features. Irma comes to represent 
these other persons, who are discarded in the work of condensa¬ 
tion, inasmucb as I allow anything to happen to her which re¬ 
minds me of these persons, trail by trait- 

For the purposes of dream-condensation 1 may construct a 
comp^siie person in yet another fashion, by combining the actual 
features of two or more persons in a single dream-imiige. It is In 
this fashioD that the Dr* M. of my dream was constructed; he 
bears the name of Dr. M., and he speaks and acts a$ Dr, M.. 
does, but his bodily charactetistics and his malady belong to 
another pecson, my eldest brother; a single feature, paleness, is 
doubly determined, owing to the fact that it b common to both 
persons. Dr. R., in my dream about my uncle, is a similar com¬ 
posite person^ But here the dream-image is constnicted in yet 
another fashion. 1 have not united features peculiar to the one 
person with the features of the other, thereby abridging by cer¬ 
tain features the memory-ptcture of each: hut I have adopted 
the method employed by Galton in producing family portraits; 
namely, 1 have superimposed the two icnages, so that the com- 
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mon features stand out in stronger relief, while those which do 
not aakicide neutraliie one another and become lodislinct. In 
ihe dream of my unde the fair begird stands out in relief* as an 
emphasized fealurc, from a physiognomy which belong to two 
persoDSp and which is consequently blurred; further* in its refer¬ 
ence to growing grey ibe beard contains an allusion to my father 
and to myself. 

The constructkui of collective and composite persons is one of 
the principal methods of dreatn-condensatlon . W e shall presenlly 
have occasion to deal with this in another connection. 

The notion of dysatiery in the dream of Imia's injection has 
likewise a miilUple detenmnation; on the one hand, because of 
its paraphasic assonance with diphtheria, and on the other be¬ 
cause of iLa reference to the patient whom 1 sent to the Eastp and 
whose hysteria had been wrongly diagnosed. 

The mention 01 propyh in the dream proves again to be an 
interesting case of condensation. Not propyts but amyls were 
included in the dream-thoughts* One might think that here a 
simple displacement had occurred in the course of dream-fonna- 
tion. This is in fact the case, but the displaceinent serves ^ 
purposes of the condensation* as is shown from the following 
EupplemenUiy analysis: If 1 dwell for a moment upon the word 
propykn (Cennan) its assonance with the word prapylnaum 
suggests itself to me, Bui a prapyla^um is to be found not only 
in Athens, but also in Munich. In the latter city, a year before 
my dream p T had visited a friend who was seriously ai* and the 
relerence to him in tfimiihyiamm, which follows closely upon 
propyls^ is unmistakable. 

I pass over the strihing circumstance that herep as elsewhere 
in the analysis of dreams* associations of the most widely differ¬ 
ing valu^ are employed for making thought-connections as 
though they were equivalent* and I yield to the temptation to 
regard the procedure hy which amyls in the dream-thoughts are 
replaced in the dream-content by propyls as a sort of plastic 
process. 

On the one hand* here is the group of ideas relating to my 
friend Otto* who does not understand me, thinks 1 am in the 
WTongp and gives toe the Liqueur that smells of amyls; on the 
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Other Innd^ ihere is the gfotip of ideas—conoccted with the first 
by contrast—relating to my Berlin fritMid who does understand 
me, who would always think that 1 was right, and to whom 1 
am indebted lor so much valuable mformation conceming the 
cheuListjy of sexual processes. 

What elements in the Otto group are to attract my particular 
attention are determined by the recent cuncumstances which are 
responsible for the dreamy ^myh belong to the element so dis- 
tinguished; which are predestined to ilnd their way into the 
dream-content. The Large group of ideas centering upon Willlain 
b actuiiUy stiinulated by the oonlrast between William and Otto, 
and those elements in it are emphasized which are in lune with 
those already stirred up in ihe ^^Otto"^ group. In the whole of 
thb dream I am comlnually recoiling from somebody who e^idles 
my displeasure towards another person with whom 1 can at will 
confront the first; trait hy trait I appeal la the friend as against 
the enemy. Thus '^amyls^^ in the Otto group awakes recollections 
in the other group, also belonging to the region of chemistry; 
^'trimethylamuij'^ which receives support from several quarters, 
finds its way into the dream-content. **Amyls/' loo^ might have 
got into the dream-content unchanged^ but it yields to the influ¬ 
ence of the '"Williain'’' group, inasmuch as out of the whole range 
of recollections covered by this name an element is sought out 
which is able to furnish a double determination for "amyls. 
'^Prop>'ls'^ b closely associated with "amyls”; from the ^“Wil¬ 
liam'* group comes Munich with its propylaeum. Both groups 
are united in “propyls—propylaeum." As though by a compro¬ 
mise, thb intennedkte element then mates its way into the 
dream-content. Here a common mean which permils of a mtil' 
tiple determination has been created. It thus becomes palpable 
that a multiple determination must facilitate penetration into 
the dream-content. For the purpose of this mean-formatidu a 
emplacement of the attention has been unheiitanttngly effected 
from what b really intended to something adjacent lo it in the 
associations. 

The study of the dream of Irma^s mjection has now enabled 
us to obtaJn some insight into the process of condensation which 
Occurs in the formation of dreams^ We perceive, as pecuiiarilies 
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of the condenamg process^ a selectbn of ihose elcinedts which 
occur se^^eral timc^ over in the dream-cotitentf the formation of 
new unJiies (cumposite persons^ mked images) p and the produc¬ 
tion of common means. The purpose which is served by conden* 
satlon, and tie means by whit^ it is brought abont^ will be 
investigated when we come to study in ail their hearings the psy¬ 
chic processes at work in the formatloD of dreams, X^t us for the 
present be coalent with estahlisMng tie fact of dreairinixjadensa- 
tion as a relatLon between the dream-thougit^ and the dream- 
content wiicb deserves attention. 

The condensation-work of dreams becames mo$t palpable 
when it takes words and means as its objects. Generally speakings 
Words are often treated in dreams ^ tbmgs, and therefore under¬ 
go the same combinations as the ideas of things. The results of 
such dreams are comical and bmtre word-formations. 

I. A colleague sent an essay of his, in which he hadp in my 
opinion^ overestimated the value ol a recent physiological dis¬ 
covery j and had expressed hirnself^ moreoveip in extravagant 
terms. Qn the following night I dreamed a sentence which obvi* 
oiisiy referred to this essay: '‘Thai is a truly norekdal style^" 
The solution of this wordTormation at first gave me some diffi¬ 
culty; it was unquestionably formed as a parody of the super- 
]ative$ '‘colossal '"pyramidalbut it was not easy to say 
where it came from. At last the monster fell apart into the two 
names and Ekdai, from t’Wo well-known plays by Ibsen. I 
had previousiy read a newspaper article on Ibsen by the writer 
whose latest work I was now criticising in my dream. 

3 * One of my female patients dreams that u man wUh a fair 
i^card and a pucuHar glittmng eye rs painting to a sign-hoard 
ottacktd ta a Ufhitk rcu/fj; uciamparia — 

Analysis .—The man was rather author!tative-looking^ and 
his peculiar glittering eye at once recalled the dnirch of San 
Paolo, near Rome, ivhere she had seen the mosaic portraits of 
the Popes. One of the early Popes had a golden eye (this is really 
an optical illusion^ to which the guides usually call attention). 
Further associatiuns ^owed that the general physiognomy of 
the man corresponded with her own clergyman (pope)^ and the 

*Cn*ea by tr ni is T atqr, ^ Ibr autbor^a ejCMinpJc could ool be tnmiilatcd. 
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shape of the fair beard recalled her doctor (inyse}f), while the 
stature of the tnan in the dream recalled her father. Ah these 
persons stand in the same relation to her; they are all guidbg 
and directing the course of her life. On further questioning^ the 
golden eye recalled gold—money'—tie rather ejspensive psycho- 
analytic treatment, which gives her a great deal of concern, Goldt 
moreover, recalls the gold cure for alcoholism—Herr D., whom 
she would have married, if it had not been for Ms clinging to the 
disgusting alcohol habit—she does not object to anyone's taking 
an occasional drink; she- herself sometimes drinks beer and 
liqueurs. This again brings her back to her visit to San Paolo 
{fuori ta mura) and its Stirroundtngs. She remembers that in the 
neighbouring monastery of the Tre Fontana she drank a liqueur 
made of ^ucttiypius by the Trappbt monks of the monastery. 
She then relates how the monks transformed this malarial and 
swampy region into a dry and whoiesame neighbourhood by 
planting numbers of €U€<dyptus trees. The word *'uciamparia^" 
then resolves itself into euc^yplus and maliirief and the wwd urfi 
refers to the fonner swampy nature of the locality. Wet also 
suggests dry. Dry is actually the name of the man whom she 
would have married but for his over-indnlgence in alcohoL The 
peculiar name of Dry is of Germanic origin {dret = three) and 
hencep alludes to the monastery of the Three (dre$) Fountains. 
In talking of Mr. Dry's habit she used the strong expression: 
^‘He could drink a fountain." Mr. Dry jocosely refers to his habit 
by saying: *‘Ygu know 1 must drink because I am always Jfy" 
preferring to his name). The eu€^ypiu^ refers also to her neu¬ 
rosis^ which wa$ at best diagnosed as maiarm. She went to Italy 
because her attacks of anxiety^ wbich were accompanied by 
marked rigors and shivering, were thought to be of malarial 
origin. She bought some eucal>ptns oil from the monks, and she 
mainiaitis that it has done her much good. 

The condensatSDn uciamparia—wet is therefore the point of 
junction for the dream as well as for the neurosis. 

3, In a ratber long and confused dream of my own, the 
apparent nucleus of which is a s€a-voyage, it occurs to me that 
the next port is ffearring, and next after that The latter 

is the name of my friend in E., to which dty I have often jour- 
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□eyed. But SeuFsing h put fr«:!iii Lhi^ names of the places 

in the neighbourhood of Vienna, which so frequently end in 
Ilktzingf Licsiftg^ Moedlwg (the o]d ^IcdelLU, “wfece 
ddkioRf ''that hj my own name^ the German lor *'joy^* 
being frcudc)t and the English hearsay, which points to calumnyp 
and establishes the relation to the indiEerent dream-stimulus 
of the day—a poem in Fiiegendf Blatter about a slanderous 
dwarfp ‘^Sagter Hatergesagt'^ (Saidhe Hashesaidj. By the com* 
bination of the finaJ syllable ing with the name Fliers^ Viissingcft 
is obtained, which Ls a real port through which my brother passes 
when he comes to visit us from England. But the English for 
VUssingert U Flushing^ which signifies biushingj and recalls pa¬ 
tients suffering from eryfftrophobk (fear of blnshing), whom 1 
sometimes treaty and also a recent publication of Bechterew^s^ 
relating to this neurosis^ the reading of which angered me.* 

4. Upon another occasion I had a dream which consisted of 
two separate parts. The first was the vividly remembered word 
**Aut<fdidask€f”: the second was a faithful reproduction in the 
dream-content of a short and harmless fancy which had been 
developed a few days earlier, and which was to the effect that I 
must tell Professor N,, when I nest saw him: 'The patient about 
whose condition I last consulted you is really suffering from a 

*^Tbc same iqab'^ &nd tynUiHas of s> 11 abk 5 ^-a veritable chcniutiy of 
ayllahlo—Senes tifi for miny a jest in watdoR lifer is the chcapcsl 

raelhod of obLaining silver? You bo to a ficM where iQ^'er-berriis are grow¬ 
ing and pick them ^ then the berries are ellmiiutcd and the reirmins 

in a free state." [Translator's exampk] The hist person who read and 
criiifnzcd ihf’c; book raadjr the objcrliott—nith which filher readers will 
probably agree—“that the dreamer often appears too- witly." That h true, 
so long ZLS it applies to the dreamer p it involvcsi a COHdoiiinatiOti only when 
its application 11 t::tteiided to the mlerproter of the dream. In waking n!aJity 
[ {313 make very liLtk iJaiid to tbc pr^imte wittyil my dreams appear 
witty, tbis is not the fault of my individuality, but ol the peculiar psyebo- 
tofpcal ooEutdions under wlndi the dream is Cabrimled^ and is inUinately 
coanteted witfa the theory of wit and ihE comica]. The dream becomes witty 
because the shortest and most direct way to the expression of its thoughts 
il barred for it; the dmam Is under constmiat. My readers may convince 
dKmsefves that the dreams of my patkitis ^ve the ImprEssion of being 
quite as witty (at least, In mlentlon)^ as my tiwn, and even more so. Never- 
tbelcssn this reproadi impelkd me to compare tbe technique of wit with the 
dream-wotlc 
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ceiirosiSp just as you suspected,” So tiot only must tbe newly- 
coined **Autixlida5ker** satis ly the requiremeiit that it shoiiid 
contain or represent a compressed meaning^ but this meaning 
must have a valid connection with my resolve—^repeated 
from waking ILfe—to give Professor N* due credit for his diag- 
no^. 

Now AuiodidQ5J^€r is easily separated into uuih&r (German^ 
ituiodidaci^ and Laskerj with whom is associated the 
name LasaUe. The &rst of these words leads to the occasion gf 
the dream—which this time is significant. I had brought home 
to ray wife several volumes by a well-known author who is a 
friend of my brother’s, and who, as 1 have learned^ comes from 
the same neighbourhodd as myself (J. J+ David), One evening 
she told me how profoundly impressed she had been by the 
pathetic sadness of a stoiy in one of David's novels (a story of 
wasted talents}^ and our conversation turned upon the signs of 
talent which we perceive in our own diildreu. Under the inflii- 
ence of what she bad just read, my wife expressed soine concern 
about our children^ and I comforted her with the remark that 
precisely such dangers a$ she feared can be averted by training. 
Duing the night my thoughts proceeded farther, took up my 
wife's concern for the children, and interwove with it all sorts of 
other ihings. Something which the novelist had said to my 
brother on the subject ol marriage showed my thoughis a by¬ 
path which might lead to representation in the dream. This path 
led to Breslau; a lady who was a very good friend of ours had 
man'ied and gone to live there. T found in Breslau Lasker and 
LaSiiUe^ two examples to justify the fear lest our boys should 
be ruined by women^ examples which enabled me to represent 
simultaneously two ways of influencing a man to his undoingJ 
The Cherckez ia by which these thoughts may be sum¬ 

marized, leads me, if taken in another sense, to my brotherj who 
is slUl unmarried and whose name is Alexander. Now 1 see that 
AUXf as we abbreviate the name, sounds almost like an Inversion 

^ Lftsker dicH of progressive paraly^; that b, of tbe con^quenos of an in- 
fetlion aught from si woman (syphilis); Lualbr also a lyphililic^ was 
kOkd in a duel whidi Ik: TougJiL on acodunt of tbc fady vr^m he had b«a 
gomtiisg. 
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of Lasker, and that this fact must have contributed to send cay 
thoughts on a deiostr by way of Breslau, 

But the playing with names and syllables io which 1 am here 
engaged has yet another meaning. It represents the wish that my 
brother may enjoy a happy family life, and this in the following 
matiDer: In the novel of artistic life, whidij by vLrtnfi 

of its content^ must have been lo as^xittion with my drearn- 
thoughts, the author^ as is well-known, has incidenUJIy given a 
description of his own person and his own dotnestic happiness^ 
and appears under the name of Smdoz. In the metarnorphosis 
of his name he probably went to work as follows: Zola^ when 
inverted {as chiidceo are fond of inverting names) gives 
But this was still too undisguised; he therefore replaced the 
s>'lLabJe Al^ which stands at the beginning of the name Alcsan- 
dcr^ by the third syllable of ihe same name, jismd, and thus 
arrived at My auiadldask^r originated in a similar 

fashion. 

My phantasy — ^tbat 1 am telling Professor N. that the |>ai4ent 
whom we have both seen is suffering from a neurosis—fotind its 
way into the dream in the foUowicg manner: Shortly before the 
close of my working year 1 had a pEUient in whose case my 
powers of diagnosis failed me, A serious organic trouble —pos^ 
sibly some alterative degeneration of the spinal cord—was to be 
Bssumedj but could not be conclusively demonstrated. It would 
have been tempting to diagnose the trouble as a neurosis, and 
thtc would have put an end to nil my diMcuJties, but for the fact 
that the setuaJ anamnesis^ failing which 1 am imwilllng to admit 
a neurosis, was so energetically denied by the patienh In my 
embarrassment I called to my assistance the physician whom 1 
respect most of all men (as others do also), and to whose author- 
ity 1 surrender most compleiely^ He listened to my doubts_, told 
me he thought them justihed, and then said: "Keep on observing 
the man, it b probably a neurosis,^" Since T know that be does 
not share my opinions concerning the etiology of the neuroseSi 
I refrained from contriitlictijig him^ but i did not conceal my 
^cepticisiiL A few days later 1 informed the |3atlenl that I did 
not know what to do with him, and advised him to go to someone 
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else* Ther^uporij lo my great astoniihinentp he began to beg my 
pardon for having lied to me; he had felt so ashaiiied; and now 
he revealed to me just that piece pf sexual etiology which I had 
esipectedj and whidi 1 found necessaiy for assuming the existence 
of a neurosis* This was a relief to me, but at the same time a 
humiliation; for t had lo admit that my consultant, who was not 
disconcerted by the absence oi anamnesis, had judged tie case 
more correctly. 1 made up my mind to tdJ hiirip when next 1 saw 
him^ that he had been right and 1 had been wrong. 

This is just what I do in the dream. But what sort of a wish 
Ls fulfiJJed if 1 acknowledge that I am mistaken? This is precisely 
my wish; I wbh to be mistaken as regards my fears—that ts to 
sayj 1 wish that my wifcj whose fears 1 have appropriated in my 
dream-thoughts^ may prove to be mistaken. The subject to 
which the fact of being right or wrong is related in ihe dream is 
not far removed from that which is really of interest to the 
dream-thoughts. We have the same pair of allertiadves, of either 
organic or functional Impairment caused by a woman, or actually 
by ihe sexual life—either tabetic paralysis or a neurosis—with 
which Latter Lbe nature of Lasalle^s undoing is indirectly con¬ 
nected. 

In this weli-construcled (and on careful analysis quite trans¬ 
parent) dream, Professor N, appears not merely on account of 
this analogYp and my wish to be prov'ed mistaken, or the assi>- 
ciated reference to Breslau and lo the family of our married 
friend who lives there, but also on account of the following little 
dialogue which follow^ our consultation t After be had acquitted 
himself of his professional duties by making ihe above-mentioned 
suggestion, Dr. N* proceeded to discuss personal matters. 
many cbil^en have you now ?”——Ji though if ul and re¬ 
spectful gesture.—Girls, boys?”—'Three of each. They are 
my pride and my riches,”—''Well, you must be careful; there is 
no difficulty about the girls, but the boys are a difficulty later 
on as regards their upbringing.” 1 replied Lhat until now tb^ 
had been very tractable; obviously this prognosis of my boys^ 
future pleased me as little as his diagnod$ of ray patient, whom 
he believed to be sufifering only from a neurosis. These two un- 
pressionsp then, are connected by their contiguity, by their being 
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successively received [ and when I incotpomte the story of the 
neurosis into the dream^ 1 substitute it for the conversation on 
the subject of upbringing^ which is even more closely connected 
with the dream-thoughlSj since it touches So closely upon the 
anjdety subsequently expressed by my wife. Thus* even my f<^r 
that N. may prove to be right in his remarks on the dlfhculties 
to he met with in bringing up boys is admitted into the dream- 
content^ inasmuch as it is concealed behind the representation 
of my wish that I may be wrong to harbour such apprehensions* 
The same phantasy serves without alteration to represent both 
the ffiiifliciing altemaiives. 

EsaminaLion-dreams present the same diftiajlties to blcrpre- 
laticn that I have already described as characteristic of must 
typical dreams. The associative material which the dreamer sup¬ 
plies only rarely sufitces for interpretation. A deeper under¬ 
standing of such dreams has to be accumublyd from a consider¬ 
able number of examples. Not long ago I arrived at a conviction 
that reassurances like "^Uut you already are a doctor/* and so on, 
not only convey a consolation but imply a reproach as This 
would have run: “You are already so old, so far advanced in life, 
and yet you still commit sui± tollies, are guilty of such childish 
behaviour.” This mixture of self-criticism and consolation would 
correspond with the examination-dreams. After this it is no 
longer surprising that the reproaches in the last anah^ ex¬ 
amples concerning *^follies^^ and “chUdish behaviour” should 
relate to repetitions of reprehensibk sexual acts. 

The verbal transformations in dreams are very similar to those 
which are known to occur in paranoia, and which are observed 
also in hysteria and obsessions. The linguistic tricks of child ren^ 
who at a certain age actually treat words as objects, and even In¬ 
vent new Languages and artificial sipmtaxes, are a common source 
of such oeexurences both in dreams and in the psychoneuroses. 

The analysis of nonsensical word-formations in dreams is par¬ 
ticularly well suited to demonstrate the degree of condensation 
effected in the dream-work. From the small number of the 
selected examples here considered it must not be concluded that 
such material is seldom observed or is at all exceptional. Tt is, 
on the contrary, veiy' frequent, but owing to the dependence of 
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dream-uiteipretation on psychoanaJytic trcatmeDi very few ex* 
Rfnples are Doted down aad reported^ aod most of the aimfyses 
which are reported are comprehensible otdy to the specialist in 
aeuropathology, 

WJien a ^ken utterance^ expressly distiuguished as such 
from a thought, occurs in a i'eanij it Ls an invariable rule that 
the dream-speech has originated from a remeiDbered speech in 
the dicam-inaterLii. Tlie wording of the speech has either been 
preserved in its entirety or has been slightly altered in expr^ 
sion: frft^ueniJy the drearn-speech is pieced together iroui dif¬ 
ferent recollect Ions of spoken remarks; the wording has re* 
mained the same, but the sense has perhaps become ambiguous, 
or differs from the wording. Not bifretiueiitly the dream-speech 
serv^ merely OS an allusion to an mcident in ccmnection with 
which the remembered ^leech was made.^ 

n. THE WOEX OP DISPCACEMENT 

Another and probably no less significant relation must have 
already forced itself upon our attention while wc were collecting 
examples of dream-condensation. We may have noticed that 
these elements which obtrude Lhemselves in the dream-con lent 
as its ^sential components do not by any means play this same 
part in the dream-thoughts. As a coroUary to this, the converse 
of this statement is also tme. That which is obviously the essen¬ 
tial content of the dream-thoughts need nm be represented at all 
in the dream. The dream is* as it were, cenir^d dsm^kcrc; its 
content Is arranged about elements which do not constitute the 
central point of the dream-thongbts. Thus, for example^ in the 
dream of the botanical monograph the central point of the dream- 
con tent is evidently the element botanical’^; in the dream- 
thoughts we are concerned with the complications and conflicts 
resulting from services rendered between coHeaguea which place 

" In the case of a youn^ man who wu suffering [mm abse^ni, but whose 
InteUcctnAl finKiloni WEnt InlaCt and highly developed, 1 recenlly fntiiid 
the only exceptioA lo this ruk. The i|icccttK which occurred in his dreams 
did ikpL oKEmaie in apcedica whkh be liad beard or hud made bicaself, but 
mmsponded to tbe ubdlstortcd verbat eaprtssiuD of his obsessive tfanugbts, 
which mme bis wakliig ciinsddu$jie$$ only in an altered form. 
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them under mutual dbligatiDns; later on with the rq^roach that 
1 am in the habit of sacrificing too much lime to my bobbles; and 
the elemenl '"botanical" finds no place in this nucleus of the 
dreani'thoughls, unless it b loosely connected with it hy antith¬ 
esis^ for botany was never among my favourite subjects, lo the 
Sappho-dream of my patieatj^ ascending and descending, being 
upstairs and down^ is made the central point; the dreanij how- 
eveTj is coocenacd witb the danger of se^oial nelatLons with per¬ 
sons of 'iow" degree; so that only one of the elements of the 
dream-thoughts seems to have found its way into the dreain- 
couLent, and this is unduly espandedh Again, in the dream of my 
unck;, the fair beard, which 5eeni$ to be its central poinip appears 
lo have no rational connection with the desire for greatness which 
we have recogni^d as the nucleus of the dream-thoughts. Such 
dreams ver>^ naturally give us an impressiou of a **displacemenL^' 
In complete contrast lo these examples, the dream of Irma^s 
ifijectioo shows that individual elements may claim the same 
place in dream-formation as that which they occupy in the 
dream-thoughts. The recognition of this new and utterly In¬ 
constant relation between the dr earn-though is and the dream- 
content will probably astonish us at first. If we find in a psychic 
process of normal life that one idea has been sdected from 
among a number of others, and has acquired a particular empha¬ 
sis in our consciousness, we are wont to regard this as proof that 
a peculiar psj^chic value (a certain degree of interest) attaches 
to the victorious idea. We now discover that this value of the 
individual element in the dream-thought is not retained in 
dream-formation, or is not taken into account- For there is no 
doubt which of the elements of the dream-lhoughts are of the 
highest value; our judgmeiit informs us immediately. In dream- 
formation the essential elements, those ihat are emphasised by 
intensive inleresl, may be treated as though they were subordi- 
fiale, while they are replaced in the dream by other ekmentSp 
which were certaLnly subordinate in the dream-thoughis. It seems 
at first as though the psychic intensity® of individual ideas were 

■ Thu psiythlc inteofity or lvalue af in idea-^e cmphnab due to- inter- 
tsi—]3 of count- to be distinguished from pmeptuai or cono^ptuo] Sn- 
tensiLy. 
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of m JiccQUnt in tbdr selection for dream-forniationp but only 
tbtir greater or lesser tnuIdpLidty of delennination. One might 
be indined to think that what gels into the dream i$ not what b 
importanl in the dmnm-thoijgbt^^ but what is contained in them 
several times over; but our understanding of dieam-formation 
is not much advanced by this assumption' to begin widi, we 
cannot bdieve that the two motives of multiple determination 
and intnnsk value can influence the seLeclIon of the dream other¬ 
wise than in the same direction^ Those Ideas in the dream- 
thoughts which are most Important are probably also those which 
recur most frequently, since the individual dream-thoughts radi¬ 
ate from them as centres. And yet the dream may reject ihese 
intensively emphasised and exicnsively reinforced elements^ and 
may take up inio its content other elements which are only 
extensively reinforced. 

This dihiculty may be solved if we follow up yet another im¬ 
pression received during the investigation of the over-determi¬ 
nation of the dr^m-content. Many readers of this investigation 
may already have decided^ in their own minds^ that the discovery 
of the multiple determinetJou of the dream-etements is of no 
great imporiance^ because it is inevi table. Since in analysis we 
proceed from the dream-elements^ and register all the ideas which 
associate themselves with these demenLSj is it any wonder that 
these elements should recur with peculiar frequency In the 
tbought-materiaJ obtamed in thb manner? WTiile I cannot admit 
the salidity of this objection, I am now going to say something 
that sounds raiher like itt Among the thoughts which anal^^is 
brings to light are many whkh are far removed from the nucleus 
of the dreamj and which stand out like artibcM interpolations 
made for a dehnitc purpose. Their purpose may readily be de¬ 
tected: they establish a oonnectioUp often a forced and far- 
ietched connection^ between the dream-coalent and the dream- 
thoughts, and in many cases, if these elemenLs were weeded out 
of tlie analysis, the companents of the dream-content would not 
only not be over^letermined, but they would not be sufficiently 
determined. We are thus led to the conclusion that multiple de¬ 
termination^ decisive as regards the selection made by the dream^ 
15 perhaps not alwa^^ a primary' factor in dream-fonnationj but 
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is oftfeii a secondaTy product of a psj'cbLc force which is as yet 
unknown to us. Nevertheless, it fousL be of importance for the 
entrance of the individual elements into the dream^, for we may 
obser%'e that in cases where multiple determinaticm does not 
proceed easily from the dneam-material it b bmughi about with 
a certjnn effort. 

It now becomes very probable that a psj^duc force eicpresses 
itself in the dream-work which^ on the one handj strips the ele^ 
ments of the high psychic value of their intensity and, on Ibe 
other band^ by means of over^etcrminafion^ creates new signifi¬ 
cant \^ues from elements of slight value, which new values then 
make their way into the dream-content. Now if tMs b the 
method of proc^iire, there has occurred in ihe process of dream- 
formation a transference and displaeemeni of the psychic inlen- 
siiics of the individual ekments, from which results the textual 
difierence between the dream-content and the thought-cootent. 
The process which we here assume to be operative b actually the 
most essential part of the dream-work* it may fitly be c^led 
dream-dispiacemenL Drcam-iUsplaccmaU and dream-coftdensa- 
thn are the iwo craftsmen to whom we may chiefly ascribe the 
structure of the dreatn^ 

I think it will be easj' to recognize the psychic force which 
ejcpresses itself in dream-displacjement. The r^ult of this dis¬ 
placement b that the dream-content no longer has any likeness 
to the nucleus of the dream-thoughts, and the dream reproduces 
only a distorted form of the dream-wish in the unconscious. But 
we are already acquainted with dream-distortion; we have traced 
it back to the censorship which one psychic instance in the psy¬ 
chic life exercises over another. Dream-displacement is one of 
the chief means of achieving this distoriton. Is fecitt cni prafuii^ 
We must assume that dream-displacement is brought about by 
the influence of this censorship, the endopsychic defence.^® 

Since 1 ruEmrd ihe attribuLfod nf dnam-duLortion to tte censorship m 
the centml point of my conception of the dream, I wiD here quote lilt ck^ 
in^ of a Troumen tt'£e Woehen, from PhaKta^ien rms 

by Lyaheus (Vicaiia^ second editioHr , in which I find this chief 
feature of my doctrine reproduerd; 

^’’Coiicemiiig a man who possesses the reinarVnhle faculty of oevtr dieam^ 
ing Dousense... 
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Tke niEUJper in which the factors of displaceznent, condeit^- 
tion and crt'er-deteniiiimtioji interact wiLh one another in dream* 
formation—whidt is the ruling factor and which the atrbordinale 
one— tiU this will be reserved as a subject for later investigation, 
in the meantime^ we may states as a second condition which the 
eletnenls that find Lheir vi'ay into the dream must Satisfy^ that 
lAey musl bn wUhdr^iwn jrom ihe rnsislancn of tfu ceTisorship. 
Blit hencefprtht hi the interpretation of dreamSp we shall reckon 
with dream^isplacement as an unquestionable fact. 

C* THE MEANS OF BEFRESENTATION LN O^^AMS 

Besides the two factors of and dhphce^menl in 

dreamSp which we have found In be at work in the tranaforina- 
tion of the latent dream-mnterial into the manifest dream^con- 
tent, we shal^ in the course of this investigationp come upon two 
further conditions which exercise an unquestionable Influence 

“Yiiur mars^ellotti laculty df dreamang ai if you irar awake is based 
upon ypur vi^tuH^ upon your goodness, your juslkt^ and ygitr love of 
tniih i il; H Uvp iBoraJ duity of your natun; w hich makci evorytbijig aboul 
you inleDigible to 

''But If 1 really give Lbougbl to thf malter/' was lEo reply. alinost 
believe iJiat al] men ire made as I am^ and that no one ever dreams non¬ 
sense I A dream whidi cue remembera So distinctly that one r^iTi relate it 
ftflErwanU, and whlchp therefore, Is no dmm of delirium^ ^mtyt ha; a 
meaning; why, it cannot be otberwiset For that which is in conlntdiotian 
to itself an never be combined into a whole. The fact that tiino apd space 
are often thnroughly shaken up^ detracts not at aU from the real oontcot 
of the dreana^ because both me writbotit any si^itance whatever for iti 
esseotiai coertent. We often do the kude thing In waking Hfc; thmkof Mry- 
takSp ol so many bold and pivgnant creatioiis of fantasy^ ot which only a 
foolish person would say; 'That h noasaiisol For it Isn^t possible.*" 

^If only it were tlwii>'s possible to inlerptol dreams correctly^ as you have 
just dciftE with irdiie!" said ihe fnerjd, 

^That is certainly not an easy task^ but with a little attention it must 
alway's be possible to the dreamec~Vou ask W'hy it Is gcncially Impossible? 
in your case there seems to be somelhing veiled in your djeams, something 
unchaste in a spednl and caallcd fasbiacj ■ certain secrec>' in your nalure, 
which it is di£Ectilt to laihomj and that ia why your dreams so often seem 
to be without meaning, or even rLonsenaical. But in the prrnfmmdest sense^ 
ihisi is by no means the ose; Indeed k cannot be, tor a man u always the 
same person, whethEr he wakes or dreams.** 
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ov^r the selccUon of the material that eventually appears in 
the dream. But firstp even at the risk ol seeining to intemipt out 
progress^ 1 akall take a preliminary glance at the processes hy 
wh^ the interpretation of dreams is accomplished. I do not 
deny that the best way of explaining them, and of con^indng 
the critic of tbeir reliabiHtyj would be to take a single dream as 
an example, to detail its ipterpreUtion^ as I did (in Chapter U) 
in the case of the dream of Irma’s injection^ but then to as* 
semble the dfeam-thoughts which L discoveredt and from 
tliem to reconstruct the formation of the dream—that is to say^ 
to supplement dreaui-aoalysis by dream-synthesis. 1 have done 
this with several specimais for my own instrucLion; hut I can¬ 
not undertake to do it here, as I am prevented by a number of 
considerations (relating to the psychic material necessary for 
such a demonstration) such as any riglit-thinking person wotdd 
approve. In the analysis of dreams these considerations present 
less difficulty, for an analysis may be incomplete and still retain 
its value, even if it leads only a little way into the structure of 
the dream. 1 do not see how a synthesis^ to be convincing, could 
be anything short of complete. 1 could give a complete synthesis 
only of the dreams of sudi persons as are unknown to the read¬ 
ing public. Since, however^ neurotic patients are the only per¬ 
sons who fumUh me with the means of Enakmg such a synthesiSt 
this part of the description of dreams must be postponed until 1 
can carry the ptsychological eKplanatiou of the neuroses far 
enough to demonstrate thdr relation to our subject-^^ This will 
be done dsewhere. 

From my attempts to construct drrams synthetically from 
their dream-thoughts, 1 know that the material which is yielded 
by interpretation variES ia value. Part of it consists of the es¬ 
sential dream-diough^ which would completely replace the 
dream and would in themselves be a sufficient substitute for it, 
were there no dream-censorship. To the other part one is wont 

I have since sivcii Use mnipkte moalysf aiwt nyulhcsis of two di^ns in 
Use BrvckstMdt finer MyjierKanaiy^^ igos {Gei. SchrijUn, Bd. viuh 
F mgrnrnt dI AH q( b CaAf of Hyitcna, ir&nikted by Suacbey^ 

CoCected PHpers, \oL iii, Hogartt Press, London. O- Rank'* amlysh, £in 
Trattm ^fer j£ck dewrv'cs joenUon u thfi most oomplcte intef- 

pretatJQn of a conspaiaii^Tiy Sodg dream. 
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to ascribe sligM imporiance^ nor does set any value on the 
a^rtldn that all these thoughts have participated In the foinia- 
tion of the dream; on the contrary^ they may include noLtons 
which are associated with esperiences that have ocoirred sub¬ 
sequently to the dream, between the dream and the interpreta- 
tioa. This part comprises not only aU the connecting-paths 
which ha%'e led from the manir^^t to the latent dream-conteiat, 
but also the intermediate and approximating associations by 
means of which one has arrived at a knowledge of these con¬ 
necting-paths during the work of interpretation. 

At this point wa are interested exclusively in the e^ntial 
dream-thoughts. These commonly reveal themselves as a com¬ 
plex of thoughts and memories of the most intricate possible 
construction, with all the characieristica of the thought-processes 
known to us in waking lJfe+ Not infrequently they are trains of 
thought which proceed from more than one centre, but which 
are not without points of contact; and almost invariably we 
find, along with a train of thought, its contradictory counter¬ 
part, connected with it by the association of contrast. 

The individtml parts of this complicated structure natnraiiy 
stand in the most manifold logical relations to one another. They 
constitute foreground and background, digressionSp illustra¬ 
tions, conditions, Un® of argument and objections. When the 
whole mass of these dream-thoughts is subjected to the pressure 
of the dr^m-woik, during which the fragments are turned 
about, broken up and compacted, somewhat like drifting ice, 
the question arises, wrhat bKomes of the logical ties which had 
hitherto provided the framework of the structure? What repre- 
sentadou do ^'because/* “as though/' “although,” “either 
—or” and all the other conjunctlonSj without which we cminat 
understand a phrase or a sentence, receive in oitr dreams? 

To begin with, we must answer that the dream has at its dis¬ 
posal no means of representing these logical relailons between 
the dream-thoughts, in most cases it disregards alt these con¬ 
junctions, and undertakes the elaboration cmly of the material 
content of the dream-thoughts. It is left to the interpretatjou 
of the dream to restore the coherence whidi the dream-work 
has destroyed. 
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If dr<^Atns lack the ability to express these relations^ ihe 
psychic material of which they are wrought must be responsible 
for this defect. As a matter of fact, the represea lative arts— 
painting and sculpture—are siroilajly restricted^ as compared 
with poetry, which is able to employ speech; and here again 
the reason for this limitiition Lies in the material by the elabora' 
tion of which the two plastic arts endeavour to express some* 
thing. Before the art of painting arrived at an understanding of 
the laws of expression by which Jt is bound, it attempted to 
make up for this deficiency. In old paintings little labels hung 
out of the mouths of the persons represented^ giving in writing 
the speech which the artist despaired of expressing in the picture* 

Hercj perhaps an objection w^ill be raised^ challenging the 
assertion that our dreams di^:iense with the representation of 
Logica] relations. There are dreams in which the most compli¬ 
cated intelleclual operalicms take place; arguments for and 
against are adduced, jokes and comparisons are made, just as 
in our waking thoughts. But here again appearances are de¬ 
ceptive- if the interpretation of such dreams is continued it will 
be found that things are dT€Qm-nia£eriiil^ n&t the repre¬ 

sentation oj intellectual activity in the dream. The content of 
the dream-thoughts i$ reproduced by the apparent thinking in 
our dreamsj but not the rclaiions oj the dream-i/toughis to one 
mother^ in the determination of which relations thinking con* 
sists* I shall give some examples of this. But the tact which is 
most easily established is that all speeches which occur in dreams, 
and which are expressly designated as such, are unchanged or 
only slightly modified replicas ol speeches which occur likewise 
among the memories in ihe dream-niaterial* Often the speech is 
only an aUusion lo an event contained in the dream-thoughts; 
the meaning of the dream is quite different. 

However, I shall not dispute the fact that even critical thought* 
activity;, which does not simply repeat material from the dream- 
thoughts, plays a part in dream-formation. I shall have to ex¬ 
plain the influence of this factor at the close of this discussion. 
It will then become clear that this thought activity is evoked not 
by the dream-thoughts, but by the dream itself, after it is, in a 
certain sensei already completed. 
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Provisionally^ theiij it is agreed that the logical reLations be* 
tween the dreaiti-thoughts do not obtain any partictiLar repre- 
sentatiad io the dream* For matance, where there is a contra¬ 
diction in the dream, this is either a contradiction directed 
Against the dream itself or a oontradlction contained in one of 
the dream*thoaghls; a contradiction in the dream corresponds 
with n contradiction bchireen the dream-thoughts only in the 
most indirect and intermediate fashion. 

But just as the art of pslntmg hnalty succeeded in depicting^ 
in the persons represented, at least the intentions behind their 
words—tenderness, menace^ admonition^ and the like— ^by other 
means than by Soating labcUj SO also the dream has found it 
possible to render an accoLint of certain of the logical relations 
between its dream-thoughts hy an appropriate modification of 
the peculiar method of dream-representiiLion. It will be found 
by eaperience that different dreams go to different lengths in 
this respect; whik one dream will entirely disregard the logical 
structure of its materialp another al tempts to indicate it as coin- 
pkiely as possible. In so doing the dream departs more or less 
widely from the test which it has to elaborate; and its attitude 
is equally vaiiahle in respect to the temporal articulation of 
the ^cam-thoughts^ if siidi has been established in the uncon¬ 
scious (as+ for example;, in the dream of Irma's injection). 

But what are the means hy which the dream-work Ls enabled 
to indicate those relations in the dream-material whith are dif- 
hcult to reprint? I shall attempt to enumerate these^ one by 
one. 

In the first place, the dream renders an account of the con^ 
nection which is imdeniably present between all the portions of 
the dream-thoughts by combining this material into a unity as 
a aitnation or a proceeding. Il reproduces hgfcal ^fmnectim in 
the form of simuUaneUy; in this case it behaves rather like the 
painter who groups together all the phiJosophers or poets In a 
picture of the School of Athens, or Pamassus. They never were 
assembled in any hall or on any mountain^top^ although to the 
reflective mind they do constitute a comniunity. 

The dream carries out In detail t h is mode of representation^ 
Whenever it shows two elements dose together, it vouches for 
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a p^ticubrly intimate coDnectioti btLween tluelr ccirr^^pondin^ 
representatives in the dream-Lbouj^hts. It is as m our meOiod 
of writiog; to signifies that the two letters are to be pronounced 
as one Syllable; while t with o foUowiiig a blank space indicates 
thaL t is the [ast letter of one word and o the first leuer of jm- 
oihefi Consequently p dreatn-combluatians are not made up ol 
arbitrary^ completely mcongruous etemejits of the dream-mate- 
rial, but of elements that are prelly Lntiituitely related in the 
dream-thoughts also. 

For representing cttusal rel^wm our dreams employ two 
methods, which are essentially reducible to one. The method of 
representation more frequently employed—in casesp for ex¬ 
ample^ where the dreamt-lhou^ts are to the effect: “Because 
ihis was thus and thus+ this and that must happen'^—consists 
in making the subordinate clause a prefatoty dream and joining 
the princripal clause on Lo it in the form of the main dream. If my 
interpretation is correctp the sequence may likewbe be reversed. 
The principal clause always corresptMids to that part of the 
dream which is elaborated in the greatest detail. 

An excellent example of such a representation of causality 
was once provided by a female patient^ whose dream 1 shall sub¬ 
sequently give in lulL The dream consisted of a jabort prologue, 
and of a very drciimstantial and very definUdy centred dream- 
composiUon^ I might entitle it “Flowery' Language.*' The pre¬ 
liminary dream is as follows: Sh€ goes to l/te two maids in Me 
kitchen nnd scolds them for taking so long to prepare Hitte 
kite of food” She also sees a very iorge number of heavy kitchen 
utensils in the kitchen turned upside donon in order to 
etfCn heaped up m stacks. The ttno tnafdj gfl to fetch ivaterf ond 
have, as it were^ to eUmb into a river^ lohkh reaches up to ike 
house or into the courtyard. 

Then follows the main dream, which begins as follows; She is 
clmbing doum from a height over a curiausiy shaped trellis^ and 
she is glad that her dress doesn't get caught anywhere, ete. Now 
the prdiminary dream refers to the bouse of the lady's parents. 
The words which are ^wken In the kitchen are words which she 
has probably of ten heard ^ken by her mother. The piles of 
clumsy pots and pans are taken from an unpretentious hard- 
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ware shop Ideated id the same house. The second part of this 
dream coDtaius an allusion to the dreamer'^ father^ who was 
always pestering the maids^ and who during a Rood—for the 
house stood close to the bank of the river — contracted a lata] 
ilincss. The thought which is concealed behind the preliminaiy 
dream is something like this: -"Because 1 was bom in this housei 
in such sordid and unpleasant surroundings * * J* The main 
dream takes up the same thought, and presents it in a form that 
has been altered by a wish-fulfilndenl: am of esaited origin/^ 
Properly then: Because 1 am of such humble origin, the course 
of my life has been so and so/* 

As far as 1 can see, the division of a dream into two unequal 
punions does not always signify a causal relatioii between the 
thoughts of ihe two portions. It often seems as though in the 
two dreams the same material were presented from different 
points of view; this is certainly the case when a series of dreams, 
dreamed the same night, end in a seminal emission, the somatic 
need enforcing a more and more definite e?cpression. Or the two 
dreams have proceeded from two separate centres in the dream- 
material, and they owrlap one another b the content, so that 
the subject which in one dream constitutes the centre co-operates 
in the other as an aUusinn^ and vice versa. But in a certaiii num¬ 
ber of dreams the division into short preliminary dreams and 
long subsequent dreams actually signifies a causM relation be¬ 
tween the two portions. The other method of representing the 
causal relation is employed with less comprehensive malerialj 
and consists in the transformation of an image in the dream into 
another image, whether it be of a person or a thing. Only where 
tliis transformation is actually seen occurring in the dream shall 
we seriously Insist on thecausalrelation; not where we simply note 
that one thing has taken the place of another. 1 said that both 
methods of representing the causal relation are really reducible 
to the same method; tn both cases eausatwn is represented by 
succe$sion, sometimes by the succession of dreams, sometimes 
by the immediate transformation of one image into another. In 
the great majority of cases, of course, the causal relation is not 
represented at aii^ but is effaced amidst the succession of ele* 
meats that Is unavoidable evea in the dream-process. 
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Drains are quite Lntapable of expressing the altemittve 
"either—; It is their custom to take both membeirs of this 
altentative into the same context, as though they had art equal 
right to be there. A classic example of this 15 contained in the 
clream of Irma's injection. Its latent thoughts obviously mean; 

I am not responsible for the persistence of Irma's pains; the re¬ 
sponsibility rests athsf with her resistance to aoc^ttng the 
solution or with the fact that she is living under unfavourable 
sexual conditions, which I am unable to change^ or her pams 
are not hysterical at all* but organic. The dream, however, car¬ 
ries out ail these possibllitlesT, w^ich are almost mutually ex¬ 
clusive, and is quite ready to add a fourth solution derived irom 
the dream-wish. After interpreting the dream, 1 iheo Inserted 
the either—or in its context in the dream-thoughts. 

But when in narrating a dream the narrator b indined to em¬ 
ploy the alternative etther—ort “It was either a garden or a 
Uving-Toom/* etc., there b not really an aJtetnative in the dream- 
thoughts, but an "and'—a simple addition, \\lien we use either 
—(^r we are as a rule describing a quality of vagueness in some 
element of the dream, but a vagueness which may still be deared 
up. The rule 10 be applied in this case b as follows: The indi¬ 
vidual members of the alternative are to be treated as equal and 
connected by an "and.” For instance^ after wailing long and 
vainly for the address of a friend who b travelling in Italy* I 
di^m that 1 receive a teUgrann which gives me the address. On 
the telegraph form 1 see printed 10 blue letters: the first word b 
blurred—perhaps nto 

or the second b distinedy Scscmo, 

or even 

The second word, which reminds me of Italian names, and of 
our discussions on etymology* also expresses my annoyance in 
respect of the fact that my friend has kept Ms address a secret 
from me; but each of the possible first three words may be reepg- 
nued on analysts as an independent and equally justifiable 
starting-point in the concatenation of ideas. 

During the night before the funeral of my father I drean^ of 
a printed placard* a card or poster rather like the notices in the 
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waitbig-rooms of raOway stntiotts which aimatiace tliat smokiiig 
ii pcohiblied^ The sign reads either:— 

Fw i^re requested shut ihc eyes 
or 

V&u are requeued ia $kui one eye 

an altmiative which 1 am in the habit of representing to the 
following form: 

tke 

You are requested to shut eye{s}* 

Offff 

Each of the two versions has its special m eani ng and Leads 
along particular paths in the dream-mterpretation. I had made 
the simplest possible fooeral arrangements^ for 1 knew what the 
deceased thought about such matters. Other members of the 
family^ however^ did not approve of such puritanical suuphcity; 
they thought we should fed ashamed in the presence of the other 
mourners. Hence one of the wordings of the dream asks for the 
'"shtitting of one eye,^' that i$ to sayj it asks that people should 
show consideration^ The signihcance of the vagueness^ which 
is here represented by an eUk& — irr^ is plainly to be seem The 
dream-work has not succeeded in concoctlug a coherent and yet 
ambiguous wording for the dream-thoughts. Thus the two priu- 
dpal trains of thought are separated from each other, even in 
the drcam^oulent. 

In some few cases the division of a dream into two equal parts 
eipresses the alternative which the dream hnds it so difficuLt to 
present. 

The attitude of dreams to the category of miUkeiis and fPfl- 
^{tdic^km is very striking. This category is simply ignored^ the 
word does not seem to exist for a dream. Dreams are par* 
ticularly fond of reducing antitheses to uniformity, or repre¬ 
senting them as one and tbe same things Dreams likewise take 
the liberty of representing any element whatever by its desired 
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oppo^itt; so that it is first impossible to tell, in ire$pect of any 
element i^liich is capable of haviiig an oppoeitej whether it Is 
contained in the dream-tiioughts in the negative or the positive 
sense,*^ In one of the recently cited dreams^ whose introductory 
portion we have already interpreted (‘■'because my origin is so 
and the dreamer climbs down over a treUls, and holds a 
blossoming bough in her hands. Since thic picture suggests to 
her the angel in paintings of the Amiiiiciation (her own name is 
Mary) bearing a Jily-stem in his hnnd^ and the white^robcd girls 
walking in procession do Corpus Christ! Day, when the streets 
are decorated with green boughs* the biossoming bough in the 
dream is quite dearly an allusion to semal innoceiiEie. But the 
bough IB thtdtly studded with red blossoms* each ot which re¬ 
sembles a camellia. At the end of her walk (so the dream con¬ 
tinues) the blossoms are already beginning to faU; then follow 
unmistakable allusions to menstruation. But this very bough, 
which is earned like a lily-stem and as though by an innocent 
girl* is also an ailusion to CamiUc, vrho, as we know, usually wore 
a white cameLUa^ but a red one during menstruation. The same 
blossoming bough (“the flower of maidenhood'* In Goethe^s 
songs of the miller's daughter) represents at once sexuaj inno¬ 
cence and its opposite^ Moreover* the same dreairi^ which ex¬ 
presses the dreamer's joy at having succeeded in passing through 
life unsullied, hints in several places (as in the falling of the 
blossom) at the opposite train of thought* namely^ that she had 
been guilty of various sins against sexual purity (that is* in her 
childhood). In the analysis of the dream we may clearly dis¬ 
tinguish the two trains of thought* of which the comfoning one 

From 4 work of KL Abc\% Dtr Cegiftuinn Unufirl^^ 18*4 [stt my 
re™w dJ U in the BleuJcf-Frriid Mkrbitiik, ii, t^tQ (G«. Scknftfn, Bd. x), 
1 learned the !!UrrirL;ii^ fact, whidi is confinced hy other pltOolog^UA, that 
Ike oidst ian^ges bchav^ just as dicams do in tkia They had 

origmally only oiw word for both oitiemH in a stiks ot quilLtics nr activ- 
iliB (ittoug^wca^L, old— young, far—miarj bixKl—upirate), and lonocd 
sepamtiT dcsiRTUitkitta for ibt iwo oppoiitfs only secoDdarily, by sk^t 
meKtiflaiions of the common pnmiliv'e Tuord. Abd dcrngniitratB a vtty 
lar^p number of thoM rclatlamhips in andent Egyptian, and poinis to dU- 
tinct remnants q[ tk* same dawkipnitnt in the Semitk and Indo-Dcrmanlc 
hJiguages. 
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seems to be superficLaJ, And the reprogclifiil one more profound. 
The two are diametrically oppo^ to each other, and their 
similar yet contrasting elements have been represented by iden^ 
tical dream-elemeDts. 

The mechanism of dream^formation Is favourable tn the high¬ 
est degree to only one of the logical relations. This relation is 
that of similarity, agreement^ contiguity^ just as" ■ a relation 
which may be represented in our dreams, as no other can bCj by 
the most varied erpedients. The ‘'screening''' which occurs in 
the dream-niftterial, or the cases of ^"just as/' are the chief pobts 
of support for dream^formation, and a not Inconsiderable part 
of the dream-work consists b creating new "‘screenings*" of this 
kind in cases where those that already exist are prevented by 
the resistance of the censor^p from making their way bto the 
dream. The effort towards condensation evinced by the dream^ 
work fadbtates the representation of a relation of similarity. 

SimiiorUy^ Cf^mmunity^ are quite generally ei- 

pressed b dreams by contraction into a unily, which is either 
already found In the dream-material or is newly created. The 
first case may be referred to as idenlificail^^ the second as 
€&mpoiiHm. Identification is used where the dream is concerned 
with persons, composition where things constitute the material 
to be unified; but compositions are also made of persons. Local¬ 
ities are often treated as persons. 

Identification consists in giving representatiem in the dream- 
content to only one of two or more persons who are related by 
some common feature, while the second person or other persons 
appear to be suppres^ ns far as the ^eam is concerned. In 
the dream tbis one ^‘screening”' person enters bto all the rela¬ 
tions and situations which derive Irom the persons whom she 
screens. In cases of compoaition, however, when persons are 
combbedj there are already pr^nt m the dream-image fea¬ 
tures which are characteristic of> but not common to, the per¬ 
sons m question, so that a new unity, a composite person, ap¬ 
pears as the result of the union of these features. The combina¬ 
tion itself may be eSected in various ways* Either the dream- 
person bears the name of one of the persons to whom he refers 
— and in this case we simply know, b a manner that is quite 
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aiiAlogous to knowledge in waking life, Lbat this or that per^n 
is intended—while lie visufil features belong to another person; 
or the dream-image itself is compounded of visual features 
which in reality are derived from the two. AlsOp in place of the 
visual features^ the part pbyed by the second person may be 
represented by the attitudes and gestures which are usually 
ascribed to him by the words he speaks^ or by the situations in 
which he is placed. In this latter method of characterization the 
sharp distinetjon between the idenUfication and the combinatida 
of persons begins to disappear. But it may also happen that the 
formation of such a compoate person is unsuccessful. The situa¬ 
tions or actions of the dream are then attributed to one iJerson* 
and the other— as a rule the more imporlant—Is introduced as 
an Inactive spectator. Perhaps the dr^mer will say; '*My mother 
was there too^^ ( 5 tekel) . Such an element of the dream-content 
IS then comparable to a deterniinative in hieroglyphic script 
which is not meant to be ejcpressedj but is intended only to ex¬ 
plain another sign. 

The common feature which Jnstifes the union of two persons 
— ^at h to say^ which enables il to be made—may either bo 
represented in the dream or it may be absent. As a rule identih- 
caliou or compositiDn of persons actually serves to avoid the 
necessity of representing this common feature. Instead of re¬ 
peating: is ill-disposed towards me, and so is B/' I mahe^ In 

my droam^ a composite person of A and B; or 1 conceive A as 
doing something which is alien to his character, but which is 
charactertslic of E* The dream-person obtained in this way ap¬ 
pears in the dream in some new connection^ and the fact that 
he signihes both A and B justifi<s my iosertmg that which is 
common to both persons — their hostility towards me — at the 
proper place in the dream-interprelation. in this manner I often 
achieve a quite extraordinary degree of condensation of the 
dream^content; 1 am able to dispense with the direct represen¬ 
tation of the very complicated relations belonging to one person, 
if I can ftnd a $ecotsd person who has an equal daim to some of 
these relations. It will be readily understood how far this repte^ 
senlation hy means of identiheatlou may circumvent the cen¬ 
soring resistance which sets up such harsh conditions for the 
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dream-H^ork. Tlie thing tkaL offends the censorship may reside 
in those very ideas ^hich are connected in the dreani-mjiterial 
with the one pet^n; 1 now fkid a second person, who likewise 
stands in some relation to the ob-jsstlonable material^ hul only 
to a part of iu Contact at that one point which offends the cen¬ 
sorship now justices my formation of a composite personp who 
Is characterked by the indifferent features of each. This person^ 
the result of cambuiation or ideotiheadan, being free of the 
censorship^ is now suitable for incorporation in the dream- 
content, Thus, by the applicadon of dream-condensation, I have 
satisfied the demands of the dream-censorship. 

When a common feature of two persons is represented in a 
dream, this is usually a hint to look for another concealed com¬ 
mon feature, the represeutation of which is made Impo&sibie by 
the censorship. Here a displacemeot of the common feature has 
occurred, which in some degree facilitates representation. From 
the circuuistance that the composite person is shown to me in 
the dream with an indifferent common feature^ I must Infer 
that another common feature which is by no means indifferent 
exists Ln the dream-thoughts^ 

Accordingly, the identificadon qr combination of persons 
servi^ various purposes in our dreams; in the first place, that 
of rcpresendug a feature commnn to two persons; secondly, ihat 
of representing a displa^red common feature; and, thirdly, that 
of expressing a comnmnity of features which Is merely whked 
for. As the wish for a community oi features in two persons 
often coincides with the inlmAatiging of Lhese persons, this re- 
tadun also is expressed in dreams by identification. In the dream 
of Irma’s injetdon f wish to exchange one patient lor analher — 
that is to say, I wish this other person to be my patient, as the 
former person has been; the dream deals with this wish by 
showing me a person who is calied Irma, but who is examined in 
a posidon such as 1 have had occasion to see only the other per¬ 
son occupy. In the dream about my unde this substitution is 
made the ceoire of the dream; I identify myself with the mkiis- 
ter by j udging and treating my colleagues as shabbily as he does. 

It has been my experience—and to this f have found no ex¬ 
ception—that every dream treats of oneself. Dreams are ah- 
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S^Lutely In cases where not my ego but onljr a sLiange 

person occurs in the dreana-contenl,. 1 may $^ely assume that 
by means of IdenLilicatjaii my egO is concealed behind that per¬ 
son, 1 am permitted to supplement my ego. On oLber occasions^ 
when my appears in the dream, the situation in which it is 
placed tells me that another person is concealing himself^ by 
means of identlbcationj behind the In this case 1 must be 
prepared to find that in the interpretation 1 should transfer 
something which is connected i^^Lh this person — the bidden 
common Jeature~to mysdf h There are also dreams in wUch my 
ego appears together with other persons who^ when the identih- 
cation is resolved* once more show themselves to be my ego. 
Through these identifications I shall then have to connect with 
my ego certain ideas to which the censorship has objected, i 
may also give my ego multiple representation m my dream* 
either directly or by means of identification with other peo¬ 
ple. By means of several such identifications an eitracrdmaiy 
amount of thought material may be condensed/^ That one's 
ego should appear in the same dream several times or in different 
forms is fundamentally no more surprising than that it should 
appear^ in tonscions thinking, many times and in different places 
or in dUferent relations: as, for example* in the sentence: "'WTien 
/ think what a healthy child / was/ 

Still easier than in the case of persons is the resolution of 
identifications in the case of localides designated by their own 
names* as here the disturbing iufiuence of the all-peawerful ego 
Is lacking. In one of my dreams of Rome (pp. Q j- 3 ) the name of 
the place in which 1 find myself is R^mc; I am surprised* how- 
ever^ by a large number of German placards at a street comer. 
This last is a wLsh-fulfiiment^ which immediately suggests 
Prague^ the wish itself probably originated at a period of my 
youth when 1 was imbued with a German nationalistic spirit 
which to-day is quite subdued. At the time of my dream 1 was 

^ * O- httc Lbc ob^r\iatjalU tnudc Qtk . 

B I da not know behind which of the per^os appcariitg; in ibE ditam I 
Am lo bok toT my ego, 1 the following mk- Timi penon in xht 

dnAm who is object to an cniDtJoii whkh t inn nwnn of while tsjee^ fa 
the one thit ennoeafa my ego. 
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Looking forward to meeting a friend in Prague l tbe identificELioD 
of Rome with Prague h therefore explained by a desired cotn- 
mon feature; I would rather meet my friend in Rome than in 
Prague; for the puipr^ of tbi^ iiieetiiig 1 should like to exthatage 
Prague for Rome. 

The possibility of creating composite lormatiocis is one of 
the chief causes of the fantastic character so common In dreams^ 
in that it introduces into the dream-content elements which 
could never have been objects of perception. The p^chic process 
which occurs in the creation of composite formations is obviously 
the same as that which we employ in conceiving or figuring a 
dragon or a centaur in our waking senses. The only difference 
is that in the fantastic creations of waking life the impression 
intended is itself the decisive factor, while the composite forma¬ 
tion in the dream is determined by a factor — tbe common fea¬ 
ture in the dream-thoughts—which is independent of its form. 
Composite formations in dreams may be achieved in a great 
many different ways. In the most artl^ of these methods only 
the properties of the one thing are represented, and this repre¬ 
sentation is accompanied by a knowledge that they refer to an¬ 
other object also. A more careful tedinique combines features 
of the one object with those of the other in a new image, while it 
makes skilful use of any really eidsting resemblances between 
the two objectSi Tbe new creation may prove to he wholly ab¬ 
surd, or even successful as a fantasy, according as the material 
and the wit employed in constructing it may permit. If tbe ob¬ 
jects to be condensed into a unity are too incongruous, the 
dream-work is content with creating a composite formalion with 
a comparatively distinct nucleus, to whicdi are attached more 
indefinite modifications. The unification into one image has here 
been to some extent unsuccessful; tbe two representations over¬ 
lap one another, and give rise to something like a contest be^ 
tween the visual images. Similar representations might be ob¬ 
tained in a drawing if one were to attempt to give form to a 
unified abstraction of disrate perceptual images. 

Dreams naturally abound in such composite formations; I 
have given several examples of these in the dreams aiteady 
analysed^ and will now cite more such examples. In the dream 
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ois p. 205* which describes the of my putietil: ''in flowery 

language/' the dream-ego carries a spray of blossom in her hand 
which, as we have seen, signifles at once sexoal innocetice and 
sexual transgression, Moreover, from the manner in which the 
hlossoms are set on, they recall ti^eTry-blossom; the blossoms 
themselves, considered singlyj are cameiliaSr and finally the 
whole spray gives the dreamer the impression of an exotic plants 
The common feature in the elements of this composite forma¬ 
tion is revealed by the dream-thoughts. The blossoming spray 
is made up of allusions to presents by which she was induct or 
was to have been induced to behave in a manner agreeable to 
the giver. So it was with cherries in her childhood, and with a 
cameUia-trec in her later years; the exotic character is an allusion 
to a much-travelled naturalist, who sought to win her favour by 
means of a drawing of a flower. Another female patient con¬ 
trives a composite meaning out of tdtking machines at a seaside 
resort, country privies^ and the aiiics of our city dwelling-houses. 
A reference to human nafeedn^s and exposure is common lo 
the first two dements; and we may infer from their connection 
with the third element that {in her childhood) the garret was 
likewise the scene of bodily exposure. A dreamer of the male 
sex makes a composite locality out of two places in which 
'^treatment*^ is given—my office and the assembly rooms in 
which he first became acquainted with his wife. Another, a 
female patient, after her elder brother has promised to regale 
her with caviare, dreams that his legs are covered all over 'leitk 
black beads 0} caviare^ The two dements, m a moral 

sense and the recollection ol a cutaneous eruption in ebUdbood 
which made her legs look as though $tudded over with red in¬ 
stead of black spots, have here been combined with the beads of 
caviare to form a new idea—the idea of she geis from Act 
brother In this dream parts of the human body are treated as 
objects, as is usually ihe case m dreams. In one of the dreams 
recorded by FemnezL there occurs a compe^site formation made 
up of the person of a physician and a horse^ and this composite 
being wears a nightsMrt. The common feature in these three 
components was revealed m the analysis, after the nightshirt 
had been recognized as an allusion to the father of the dreamer 
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in a scene of cbildhDDd+ In ea^ih of the three cases there was 
some object of her seEuaJ curiosity. As a child she had often 
been taken by ber tiur^ to the army stud^ where she had the 
amplest opportunity to satisfy her curiosity^ at lhai time still 
uninhibited. 

I have already stated that the dream has no means of express- 
Lng the relation of contradklionf contrast, negation. I shall now 
contradict this assertion for the first time. A certain number of 
cases of what may be summed up under the word “contrast' 
obiain representation, as we have Seen, simply by means of 
identification—that is, when an exchange, a substiiution, can 
be bound up with the contrast. Of this we have cited repeated 
examples. Certain other of the contrasts in the dream-thoughts, 
which perhaps come under the category of ^*inv£rted, turned snt& 
tk£ apposite ** are represented in dreams in the following re¬ 
markable manner, which may almost be described as witty. The 
''inversion’^ does not itself make Its way into Uie dream-content, 
but manifests its presence in the material by the fact that a part 
of the already formed dream^ntent which 1$, for other reasons, 
closely connected in contest is—a$ it were subsequently— m- 
-oerted- It is easier to illustrate this process than to describe It. 
Ln the beautiful and Bown^' dream (p, 181) the dream- 
representation of ascending is an mvei^ion of its prototype in 
the dream-thoughts^ that is, of the introductory scene of Dnudet's 
Sappho; in the dream dimbing U dil^ult at first and easy latef 
on, whereas in the novel it is easy at &tst| and later becomes 
more aiHl more difficult. Again, **above" and *'beIow/^ with ref¬ 
erence to the dreamer's brother, are re^-ersed in the dream. This 
points to a relation of inversion or contrast between two part^ of 
the material in the dream-thoughts, which indeed we found in 
them, for in the childish phantasy of the dreamer he is carried 
by his nursci while in the novel, on the contrary, the hero car¬ 
ries bis beloved. My dream of Goethe's attack on Herr M. (to 
be cited later) llkewi^ contains an inversioii of Ibis sort, which 
must be set right before the dream can be interpTetcd. In this 
dream Goethe attacks a young man , Herr M.; the reality, as 
contained in the dream-thoughts, is that an eminent man, a 
friend of mine, has been attacked by an unknown young author. 
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Id the dream 1 reckon tlnne from the date of Goethe^s deaths in 
reality the reckoning was made from the year in which the 
paralytic was born. The thought which influences the dream- 
material reveals itself as my opposition to the trealment of 
Goethe as though he were a lunatic, 'Tt is the other way about/' 
says the dream; “if you don't understand the book it is you who 
arc feeble-minded, not the author/" All these dreams of tnver- 
sioiij moreover^ seem to me to innply an allusion to the contemp¬ 
tuous phrase, "to turn one's hack upon a person^' (Gennan: 
etnem die Kchneite zeiger^, lit. to show a person one's backside) t 
cf, the inversion in respect of the dreamer's brother in the Sappho 
dream. It is further worth noting how frequently inversion is 
employed in precisely those dreams which are inspire by re¬ 
pressed homosexual impulses. 

Moreover^ inversion, or transformation into the opposite^ is 
one of the most favoured and most versatile methods of repre¬ 
sentation which the dream-Vp^ork has at its disposal. It serves, 
in the first place^ to enable the wtsh-fulftbiient to prevail against 
a dehnite element of the dream-thoughts, "'If only it were the 
other way abontT' is often the best expression for the reacdon 
of the ego against a disagreeable recollection. But Inversion be¬ 
comes extraordinarily useful in the sarvicx^ of the censorship, for 
it effects, in the material to be represented, a degree of distortion 
which at brst simply paralyses our understanding of the dream. 
It Is therefore always permi^iblej If a dream stubbomly refuses 
to surrender its meaning, to venture on the e.xperimental inver¬ 
sion of definite portions of its manliest contents Then, not in¬ 
frequently, everything becomes clear. 

Besides the inversion of content, the temporal inversion must 
not be overlooked* A frequent device of dream-distortion con¬ 
sists in presenting the final issue of the event or the conclusion 
of the train of thought at the beginning of the dream, and ap¬ 
pending at the end of the dream the premises of the conclusloni 
or the causes of the event. Anyone who forgets this technical de¬ 
vice of dream-distortion stands helpless before the problem of 
dream-intEipretalion,*^ 

Tlic by^cfii;^ aitack orten tmplciys tli£ of temporal invert 

Sian m aider ia conceal ild meaning from LIie obsemr. The attack of a 
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In many cei^es, indeed^ wie discover the memiing oE the dream 
ijtily when we have subjected the dream-conteat to a irmlUple in¬ 
version, in accordance with the dJiferent relations. For example, 
in the dream oE a young patient who is suffering from obsessianal 
neurosis, the memor>' of the childish death-wish directed against 
a dreaded father concealed itself behind the following words: 
ilis /afAer solids kirn bccmse ke c&mes home sf? but the 
context of the psychoatialytk treatment and the iinpressions of 
the dreamer show that the sentence must be read as follows: He 
is wiih kis jeikerf and further^ that his father always 

came hame tea ear/y (Le, too soon). He would have preferred 
that his father should not come home at all^ which is identical 
with the wish (see p. 152 £f.) that his father would die. As a little 
bo>\ during the prolonged absence of his father^ the dreamer 
was guilty of a sexual aggression against another cbild^ and was 
punished by the threat: “Jtist yon wait until your father comes 
home!” 

If we should seek to trace the relations between the dream- 
content and the dream-thoughts a little fartberr we shall do this 
best by makmg the dream itself our point of departure, and 
asking ourselves: What do certain fonnal characteristics of the 
dream-presentation signify in relation to the dream-thoughts? 
First and foremost among the formal characteristics which are 
bound to impress us in dreams arc the dUfferences in the sensory 
Intensity of the single dream-images^ and in the distinctness of 
various parts of the dream, or of whole dreams aa compared with 
one another. The di^erences m the intensity of individual dream- 


hvMeric&l girl, for ejcomplc, mmbu in enacting n little mmance, wMdi ihc 
ti^ imiLgmnl m tht unconKious in connection with an enmunter in a tram. 
A uian^attr^irted by tbe beauty of her foot, addresses her white she h rend¬ 
ing, whereupon she goes with hUu and n passionate lovo-wiie ensues. Utt 
attack begim witb the icpicsetitjLtkin of this srene by writhing mavements 
of the body (actompomed by movements ot the bps and foldinR o£ the areas 
to slRciify kh&ca and embmees?, whoreupon sbe hurries mto iht next room^ 
jiif down on a chair, lifts her skitl In onier to show her foot^ acts though 
she wre about La tiead a hook, and sp^ks to me (answeis me). Cf. the 
obser^^ation of .ArteraMonis: '*In interpreting dreara-slnrles nne must con¬ 
sider them tlw fint tinw from Uw begioiting to Uw cjmI., and the second time 
from the end to the heglmdrig/’ 
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images cover the whole gsimut;, from a sharpness of definidon 
which one b ifldiried—although without warrant—to rate more 
highly than that ot reality^ to a provoking indbtioctness which 
we declare to he characteristic of dreamSp because it reaJly is 
ml wholly comparable to any of the degrees o[ mdbUoctness 
which we occasionally paredve in real objecLSn Moreover, we 
usually describe the impression which we receive of an indistinct 
object in a dream as ^^fleedngp^' while we think of the more di&- 
tifict dream-images as having been perceptible also for a longer 
period of time. We must now a$k ourselves by what conditions 
in the dream-niaterial thee difFefence$ in the distinctness of 
the individual portions of the dream-content are brought about 

Before proceeding farther, it is necessary to dead with certain 
expectations which seem to be almost inevitable. Since actual 
sensations ex|>crienced diiiing sleep may constitute part of the 
dream-material^ it will probably be assumed that these sensa- 
tionSp or the dTeam-elements resuJLbg from them p are emphasis 
by a special intensityp or conversely, that anything which is 
particularly vivid in the dream can probably be traced to such 
real sensations during aleep. ^ly experience^ howeveip has never 
confirmed this. It is not true that those elements of a dream 
which are derivatives of real impressions perceived in sleep 
(nerve stimuli) are distingtiished by their ^>ecial vividness from 
others which are based on memories. The factor of reality is in¬ 
operative in determining the intensity of dream-images. 

Further, it might be expected that the sensory intensity 
(vividness) of single dream-images is in proportion to the 
psychic intensity of the elements correaponding to them in the 
dream-thoughts. In the latter, intensity is identii^ with psychic 
value; the most intense elements are in fact the mast significant, 
and these consUlute the central point of the dream-thoughts. 
V\ e knowp however, that it is precisely these elements which are 
usually not admitted to the dream-content, owing to the vigi¬ 
lance of the censorship. Still, it might be possible for their most 
immediate derivatives, which represent them in the dream, to 
reach a higher degree of intensity without, however, for that 
reason constituting the central pomt of the dream-representa¬ 
tion. This assumption also vani^e$ as scMsn as w^e compare the 
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dream and the dreain-mAterial. The inteiisity ot the elements 
in the one has nothing to do with the iiiteosity ol the elements 
in the other; a$ a maLter of fact, a complete ^^tran^valuair&n of 
gU p^ychk vaiu^f* takes place between ihe dreairi-material and 
the dream. The very element of the dream which is trmcient 
and hazj', and screened by more vigorous images^ is often dis¬ 
covered to be the one and only direct derivatiw of the topic 
that completely dominates the dreanv thoughts. 

The Intensity of the dream-elements proves to be determined 
in a different manner: that is, by two factors which are mutually 
independent. It will readily be understood that those elements 
by means of which the wish^fulfilment expre^cs itself are those 
which are intensely represented. But analysis tells us that from 
the most vivid elements of the dream the greatest number of 
trains of thought proceed, and that those which are most vivid 
are at the same time those which are best determined. No change 
of meaning is Involved if we express this latter empirical propo¬ 
sition In the following formula* The greatest intensity is shown 
by those elements of the dream for whose formation the most 
extensive c&ttdcnsatwn-woTk was required. We may, therefore^ 
expect that it will be possible to express this condition, as well 
as the other condition of the wish-fulhlment in a single formula. 

I must utter a warning that the problem which 1 have just been 
considering—the causes of the greater or lesser intensity or 
distinctness of single elements in dreams—is not to be con* 
founded with the other problem—that of variations in the dis¬ 
tinctness of whole dreams Or sections of dreams. In the former 
case the opposite of distinctness k haziness; in the latter^ con¬ 
fusion. It IS, of course, undeniable that in bath scales the two 
kinds of intensities rise and fall in unison. A portion of the 
dream which seems clear to us usually contains vivid elements; 
an obscure dream, on the contrary, is composed of less vivid ele¬ 
ments. But the problem offered by the scale of definition, which 
ranges from the apparently dear to the indistmet or confused ^ Ls 
far more complicated than the problem of the fluctuations in 
vividness of the dream-elements. For reasons which will be given 
later, the former cannot at this stage be further discussed. In 
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isolated cases one obsen'cs, not without surprise* that the imh 
pression of distinctness Or indistinctness produced by a dreum 
has nothing to do with the drcam-struclure, hut proceeds from 
the dream-mateKul* as one of its ingredients. Thus, for example* 
I remember a dream which on waking seemed so particularly 
well-constructed, OawL^ and clear that I made up my mind, 
while 1 was still in a somnolent state* to admit a new category 
of dreams—those which had not been subject to the mechanisTn 
of condensation and distortion, and which might thus be de¬ 
scribed as ^'phantasies during sleep.^' A closer exanUnatioiij 
however* proved that this tmusuaf dream suffered from the same 
structural Jlaws and breaches as exist in all cLher dreams; $o 1 
abandoned the idea of a eatery of “dream-phantasies/'^^ The 
content of the dream* reduced to its lowest terms* was that 1 
was expounding to a friend a difficult and long-sought theory of 
bisexuality, and the wish-fulfflling power of the dream w^as re¬ 
sponsible for the fact that this theory {which* by the way, was 
nut communicated in the dream) appeared to be so lucid and 
flawless. Thus* what I believed to be a judgment a$ regards the 
finished dream was a part, and indeed the most essential part, 
of the dream-content. Here the dream-work reached out, as it 
w’^ere, into my first waking thoughts, and presented to me, in the 
form of a judgment of the dream, that part of the dream-mate¬ 
rial which It had failed to represent with preclsioo in the dream. 
I was once coitfronted with the exact counterpart of tbk case by 
a female patient who at first absolutely decline to relate a 
dream which was nece^ary for the analy^ '"because it was sa 
hazy and confused*^^ and who finally dccLaied* after repeatedly 
protesting the inaccuracy of her description, that it seemed to 
her that several persons—herself* her husband, and her father 
—had occurred in the dream, and that she had not known 
whether her htisband was her father, or who really was her 
father, or something of that sort. Comparison of this dream wi th 
the ideas which occurred to the dreamer in the course of the 
sitting showed beyond a doubt that it dealt with the rather com¬ 
monplace story of a maidservant who has to confess that she is 
’*1 do net know La-day wtacth^ I wu jcutififd in doing 
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exp^ting a diUdp and hems doubts expressed as to the 
fatber really is.”*’ The obscurity manifested by this dream p 
therefore^ ivas once more a portion of the dream-excitiag mate¬ 
rial. A fragment of this material was represented in the /om of 
the cLreain. Tk^ form of the dreom or of dreatttmg is employed 
with aytonhking frequency to represent the concerted cOnteaL 

Glosses on the dream, and seemingly harmless comments on 
it, often serve m the most subtle manner to concOal^—although * 
of course, they really betray—a part of what is dreamed. ASp for 
example^ when the dreamer says: Here the dreom was unped oui^ 
and the analysis gives an infantile teminbceoce of Listening to 
SDEdeone cleaning himself after defecation. Or another exnmplep 
which deserves to be recorded in detailt A young man has a very 
distinct dream, reminding him of phantasies of his boyhood 
which have remained conscious. He found iumseU in a hotel at a 
seasonal resort; It was night; he mistook the number of his room, 
and entered a room in which an dderly lady and her two daugh- 
ters were undressing to go to bed. He continues: *^Tkm there 
ore soTTte gaps in the dreum; something is nihsing; and at the 
end there was a man in the room, who wanted to throw me out, 
and with whom I had to stniggle." He tries in vain to recall the 
content and intention of the boyish phantasy to which the dream 
obviously alluded^ But we finally become aware that the re^ 
quired content bad already been given in bis remarks concerning 
the indistinct part of the dream. The '"gaps" are the getuLEil 
apertures of the women who are going to bedJ ''Here something ' 
is missing'’ describes the principal characteristic of the female 
genitals. In his young days he burned with curiosity to see the 
female genitals, and was still inditied to adhere to the infantile 
sexual theory which attributes a male organ to women. 

A vety similar form wa^ assumed in an analogous remlmsceace 
of another dreamer. He dreamed: / go with Fraukin K. into the 
restauroni of the Voiksgarten ... then comes a dark place r ^ in¬ 
terruption . *. then I find mysdf in ihe salon of a brathd^ where 
I see two or three womenj me §n o chemise end drawers. 

Accompan^inf hj^cdc^l s>toptoiB 5 ; anwnorrbKa flud piufouml dupres- 
*iap. VftT^ tht chief traublea of iMi politur. 
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Fr^nlein K. is the daughter of his fomier em¬ 
ployer; as he iumseU admits* $he was a sisier-substitutc. He 
rarely had the opportunity of taikJiig to her* but they once had 
a cooveisatjon in which ^*one rocogiiUed one's seaiiaJity, so to 
speak, as though one were to say: I am a man and you are a 
woman.'* He had been only once to the above-mentioned res¬ 
taurant, when he was accompanied by the sister of his brother- 
in-Jaw^ a girl to whom be was quite iodifferent On another oc-- 
casion he accompanied three ladies to the door of the restaurant. 
Tbe ladies were his sbter* his sister-in-Law* and the girl already 
mentioned. He was perfectly IndMerimt to all three of them, but 
they all belonged to the "'sister category.** He bad visited a 
brothel but rarely* perhaps two or three times in his life. 

The inteipretatiori is based on the **dark place*'* tbe "inter¬ 
ruption^' m the dream* and informs us that on occasion, but In 
fact only rarely, obsessed by his boyish curiceity* he bad in¬ 
spected the genitals of his sister, a few years his junior. A few 
days later the misdemeanor indicated in the dream recurred to 
his conscious memory. 

All dreams of the same night belong, in respect of iheif con¬ 
tent, to the same whole; their division into several parts, their 
grouping and number, are all full of meaning and may be re¬ 
garded 33 piec^ of information about the latent dream-thoughts. 
In the interpretation of dreams consisting of ^veral main sec¬ 
tions, or of dreams belonging to the same night, we must not 
overlook the po^ibriity that these different and successive 
dreams mean the same ihingj tTpreasing the same impulses in 
diHereiit materials That one of these homologous dreams which 
comes hr^t in time is usually the most distorted and most bash¬ 
ful, while the neift dream is bolder and more distincU 

Even Pharaoh's dream of the ears and the kme, which Joseph 
inlerpreted* was of this kind. It is given by Josqihus in greater 
detail than in the Bible. After relating the first dream, the King 
said: After 1 bad seen this vision I awaked out of my sleep, and, 
bdng in disorder, and considering with myseli what this ap¬ 
pearance should be, I fell asleep again, and saw another dream 
much more wonderf ul than the foregoing, which fi t ill did more 
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aflright and diEtiiib After listening to the rektion of the 
dreamt Joseph said: “Tliis dreamp O Klngj although seen under 
two formsp signifies one and the same event of things."^** 

Jung, In his Bcitrng %ur Psychologic des GtrucAtcs^ relates 
how a veiJed erotic dream of a schoolgirl was understood by her 
friends without ijiterpnelaticn^ and continued by them with vari- 
ationSj and he remarks^ with reference to one of these narrated 
dreams, -^that the concluding idea of a long series of dream- 
images had precisely the same content as the first image of the 
series had endeavoured to represent. The censorship thrust the 
complex out of the way as long as possible by a constant re¬ 
new^ of symbolic screeaing&j displacements^ transformatioos 
into something haiml^, etc/’' Schemer wa$ well acquainted 
with this peculiarily of dream-representation, and describes it 
in his Lebcn dcs Traumes in terms of a special law in the Ap- 
pendk to hi$ doctrine of organic stimulation: '“But hnaUy, in 
aU symbolic dream-formations ^anating from definite nerve 
stlmuH^ the phantasy observes the general Law that at the be^ 
giniuDg of the dream it depicts the stimulating object only by 
the remotest and freest allusions^ bnt towards the end, when 
the graphic impulse becomes exhausted, the stimulus itself is 
nakedly represented by its appropriate organ or its function: 
whereupon the dream, itself describiog its organic molive, 
achieves its end. *. /' 

A pretty confirmation of this Law of Schemer's has been fur¬ 
nished by Otto Rank in his essay: Bin Trtjumj der sick sdbst 
deutci. This dream, related to him by a girl, consisted of two 
dreams of the same nighty separated by an interv^al of time^ the 
second of which ended with an orgasm. It was possible to inter¬ 
pret this orgastic dream in detail in spite of the few ideas con¬ 
tributed by the dreanierj and the wealth of relations between 
the two dream-contents made it possible to recognize that the 
first dream expressed in modest language the same thing as the 
second, so that the latter—the orgastic dream—facilitated a 
full explanation of the former* From this example. Rank very 

Jascpbiis; 4 ntajmtiet the /eurj, hcak ii, diiap* v, tram, by Wm. 
WMilau, I>gLVid MrEayd PbibdclphEa^ 
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justifiably argii€$ the signihcance of orgastic dreams for the 
theory of dreams in general. 

But in my experienee it is only m rare cases that one is in a 
position to translate the lucidity or confusion of a dreairij re¬ 
spectively, into a certainly or doubt Ln the dream^matenalp 
Later On I shnJl have to disclose a hitherto unmenttoned factor 
in dreani-formatiotij upon whose operation this qualitative scale 
in dreams is essentially dependent. 

In many dreams in which a certain situation and environment 
arc preserved for some time, there occur Interruptions which 
may be described in the folloiving words: *^But then it seemed 
as though ft were, at the same time, another plate, and there 
such and such a thing happened. In these cases what interrupts 
the main action of the dream^ which after a while may be con¬ 
tinued again ^ reveals it$elf in the dream^material as a sub¬ 
ordinate clause, an interpolated thought. Conditionality in the 
dream-thoughts is represented by simultaneity in the dream- 
content (wmn or u^nn = if or wheOp while)* 

We may now ask, \\liat is the meaning of the sensation of in¬ 
hibited movement which so often occurs in dreams, and is so 
closely allied to anxiety? One wants to move, and is unable to 
stir from the spot; or wants to accomplish something, and en¬ 
counters ot^tacle after obstacle. The train b about to start, and 
one cannot reach it; one's hand is raised to avenge an insult, 
and its strength fails, etc. We have already met with this sensa¬ 
tion in exhifaition-dreaifis, but have as yet made no serious at¬ 
tempt to interpret it, U is convenient^ but inadcquale, to answer 
that there b motor paralysis in sleep, which manifests itself by 
means of the sensation alluded to. We may ask: ^^Why b it, then, 
that we do not dream continually of such inhibited movements?’^ 
And we may pemibsibly suspect that this sensation, which may 
at any time occur during sleep, serves some sort of purpo^ for 
representation, and b evoked only when the need of this repre¬ 
sentation b present in the dream-material. 

Inability to do a thing does not always appear in the dream 
as a sensation; it may apfwar simply as part of the dream-con¬ 
tent. I think one case of thb kind is espedalJy fitted to enlighten 
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US as to the meaiibig of tMs peculiarity. 1 shall ^ve am abridged 
version ol a dream In which I 5eem to be atzcuscd of disboDesty. 
The Jfcwe h a mixture made up af a private sanatorium and sev¬ 
eral other places. .4 manservant appears, ta summon to an 
inquiry, / know in the dream that sametkhig has been missed, 
and that the inquiry is taking place because I am suspected of 
having appropriaied the lost artkle. Analysis shmvs Ikai inquiry 
is to be taken in two senses: it fneiudes tke meaning of medkal 
exammathn. Being conscious of my innocence, and my position 
as consultant in this sanatorium^ / calmly fallow ike 
We are received at tke door by another mamervani who says, 
pointing at me/^kiave ymt brought ktm^ Ae is a respectable 
manJ* Thereupon, and unattended^ i enter a great halt where 
there are iwawy machines, which reminds me of an injerno with 
its heUisk instruments of punkkmenL / see a colleague strapped 
to an appliance; he has every reason to be inlerested in my ap¬ 
pearance, but he takes no notice of me. I understand that I may 
now go. Then I cannot find my hat, and cannot go aft^ all 

The wish that the dream fulfils is obviously the wish that my 
honesty shall be acknowledged^ and that I may be permitted to 
go: there must therefore be ail sorts of material In the dream- 
thoughts which comprise a contiadktlon of this wish. The fact 
Lhat 1 may go is the sign of my alKolution; if, then, the dream 
provides at Its close an event which prevents me from going, 
we may readily conclude that the suppressed material of the 
contradiclioR is asserting itself in this feature. The fact that I 
cannot find my hat therefore means: ’*You are not after all an 
honest man,” The inability to do something in the dream is the 
expression of a contradiction,, a '^No"; so that our earlier asser¬ 
tion^ to the effect that the dream Is not capable of expressing a 
negationp must be revised accordingly.^'^ 

r\ refEnrJoCe to &n cXpCrirdce dJ diEldhocfd cin«r]^. In th? complete 
BnoJysii, ti]roii£;h Lbe taliDWtD|i[ coimetliag-liiiks: ‘^Th? Moor has docif hJs 
duly, the Moor mn eo/' And tbrji foUewji the question: ''How old 

b the Moor when he hu dose hts duiy?''—yc^jr, Lhdii bpt go 
(widk)/' (It is said that t aran into the world with sc much black curly 
hair that my mother dec^rrd that I was ^ hitte ^fuar.) The fact that 1 
QUUiDl njad my hat is an cxpcrifAce of tiiB day which has been ezplcitcd in 
V'arious senses. Our seirant, who is a I^nius at Stowin^^ things away, had 
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In Other dreams in which the uiabiUty to do something occurs, 
not merely as a situation, but also as a sensation, the same con- 
tradiction is more emphatically eipressed by the sensation of 
inhibited movement, or a will to which a counter-will is opposed. 
Thus the sensation of inhibited movement represents a confikt 
of ariVf. We shall see later on that this very motor paralysb dur¬ 
ing sleep is one of the fundameoMil conditions of the psychic 
process which functions during dreamiug. Now an impulse which 
is conveyed to the motor ^stem is none other than the will, and 
the fact that we are certain tliat this impulse will be inhibited in 
sleep makes the whole process extraordinarily well-adapted to 
the representation of a wHl towards something and of a "No'" 
winch opposes itself thereto, l-rom my esplanalion of anxiety, 
it is easy to understand why the sensation of the inhibited wiU 
is so closely allied to anxiety, and why it is » often connected 
with it in dreams. Anxiety is a libidinal impulse which emanates 
from the unconscious and is inhibited by the preconscious.-" 
Therefore, when a sensation of inhibition in the dream is 
conipanied by anxiety, the dream must be concerned with a 
volition which was at one time capable of arousing libido; there 
must be a sexual impulse. 

As for the judgment which is often expressed during a dream: 
‘‘Of course, it is only a dream," and the psychic force to which 
it may be ascribed, I shall discuss these (|uestioiis later on. For 
the present I will merely say that they are intended to depreciate 
the imporiance of what is being dreamed. The interesting prob¬ 
lem allied to this, as to what b meant if n certain content in the 
dream is characterized in the dream itself as having been 

“dreamed" — the riddle of a “dream within a dream” _ ^bas been 

solved in a similar sense by W. Stckel, by the analysis of some 
convincing examples. Here again the part of the dreant 
“dreamed” is to be depreciated in vaine and robbed of its 
reality: that which the dreamer continues to dream after waking 

hid^ ilw hat. A lejHtlan of laolanchoty thoughts of dntb b concealed 
heliind the conriirilQii pf the dreain: ”I have not nearly dpne my duty yet' 
f cannot ga yet," Birth and death toserher-^ m the drnffl of Goethe and 
the paiajytie, whkh was a ittlc earlier in date. 

** Thb theory b not in accordapoe with mow recent views. 
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iroffl the ^Mream within a dream'' is wbat ihe dream^wish de¬ 
sires to put in place of the obliterated reality. It may therefore 
be assumed that the part ^^dreamcd" contains the repreeotntion 
oi the reality, the real memoiyi whDe, on the other hand, the 
continued dream eontaitis the representation of what the dreamer 
merely wishes. The inclusion of a certain content in '*a dream 
within a dream'' is thereiore equivalent to the wish that what 
liFK been characterized as a dream had never occurred. In other 
words t when a parUodar incident is represented by the dream- 
work in a “dream/' it signifies the strongest confirmation of the 
reality of this inddent^ the most emphatic agirmadon of it. The 
dream-work utilizes the dream itself as a form of repud iatloUi 
and thereby confirms the theory that a dream is a wish-ful¬ 
filments 


D. REOASn FOR HEPRESEN TAKimf 

We have hitherto been concerned with investigating the maimer 
in which our dreams represent the relations between the dream- 
thoughts^ but we have often esteoded our inquiry to the further 
question as to what alterations the dream-material itself under¬ 
goes for the purposes of dream-formation. We now know that 
the dream-material, after being stripped of a great many of its 
reiationst is subjected to compressionj while at the same time 
displacements of the intensity of il£ elements enforce a psychic 
transvaluation of this malenal. The dispLacements which we 
have considered were shown to be substitutions of one particu¬ 
lar idea for another, in some way related to the original by its 
associations, and the displacements were made to facilitate the 
condensation, umstnuch as in this manner, Instead of two ele¬ 
ments, a common mean between them found its way into the 
dream. So far no memion has been made of any other kind o( 
displacement. But we Icam from the analyses that displacement 
of another kind does oextur, and that it manifests itself in an 
exchange af the verbal expre^sian for the thought in question. In 
both cases we axe dealing with a displacement along a chain of 
assQciationSp but the same process takes place in different psychic 
spheresj and the result of this displacement ia the one case is 
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lliat one detnont is replaced by aroLheCj while Ln lie other case 
an element exchanges its verbal shape for arother. 

This second kind of displacement occurring in dream-forma¬ 
tion is not only of great theoretical interest, but is also peculiarly 
well-fitted to explain the appearance of phantastic absurdity in 
which dreams d^uise themselves. Displacement usually occurs 
in such a way that a colourless and abstract expression of the 
dream-thought is exchanged for one that is pictorial and eon- 
crete. The advantage, and along with it the purpose, of this sub¬ 
stitution is obvious. Whatever is pictorial is Citpabh Qj reptfc- 
seniation in dreams and can be fitted into a ^tuation in wbfcli 
abstract expression would confront the dream-representation 
with diOiculties not unlike those which would arise if a political 
lading article had to be represented in an illustrated Journal. 
Not only the possibility of representation, but also the interests 
of condensation and of the censorship, may be furthered by 
this exchange. Once the abstractly expressed and unserviceable 
dream-thought is translated Into pictorial language, those con¬ 
tacts and identities between this new expression and the rest of 
the dream-material which are required by the dream-work, and 
which it contrives whenever they are not available, are more 
readily provided, since in every language concrete terms, owbg 
to their evolution, are richer in associations than are abstract 
terms. It may be imagined that a good part of the intermediate 
work in dream-format ion, which seeks to reduce the separate 
dream-thoughts to the tersest and most unified expression in the 
dream, is effected in this manner, by fitting paraphrases of 
various thoughts. The one thought whose mode of expression 
has perhaps been determined by other factors will therewith 
exert a distributive and selective iniluence on the expressions 
available for the others, and it may even do this from the vciy 
start, just as it would in the creative activity of a poet. When a 
poem is to be written in rh\*med couplets, the second rhyming 
line is bound by two conditions: it must express the meanin g 
allotted to it, and its expression must permit of a rhyme with 
the first line. The best poems are, of course, those in which one 
does not detect the effort to find a rhyme, and in which both 
thoughts have as a matter of course, by mutual induction, se* 
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lecttti the verbal e^cpression wrhichj with a Liitle subsequisDt ad* 
will pertdit of the rhjrme. 

In some cases the change of ejfpresslon serves the purposes of 
dream-condensation more directly, in that it provides an ar¬ 
rangement of words which, being ambiguous, permits of the 
eiqpression of more than one of the dream-iboughts. The whole 
range of verbal wit is ihtis mode to serve the purpose of the 
dream-work. The part played by words in dream*formation 
ought not to surprise us. A word, as the point of junction of a 
number of ideas^ possesses;^ as it were, a predestined ambiguity, 
and the neurosK (obsessions, phobias) take advantage of the 
opportunities for condensation and disguise afforded by words 
quite as eagerly as do dreants-"^ That dream-distortion also 
profits by this displacement of expression may be readPy dem¬ 
onstrated. It is indeed confimng if one ambiguous word is sub* 
strtuLed for two with single meanings, and the replaccmenl of 
sober, everyday Language by a plastic mode of expression baffles 
nur understanding, cspedally since a dream never tells us 
whether the elements presented by it are to be interpreted lit¬ 
erally or metaphorically, whether they refer to the dream-ma* 
terisil directly, or only by means of interpolated expressions. Gen- 
eroJIy speaking, in the interpretation gf any clement of a dream 
it is doubtful whether it 

(u) is to be accepted in the negative or the positive sense 
(contrast relation); 

(A) is to be interpreted historically (as a memory); 

(r) is symbolic; or whether 

{d) its valnaLion is to be bas«^ upon its wording. 

In spite of this versatility, wc may say that the representation 
effected by the dream-work, whkJi wai never even intended 
be understood, does not impose upon the tianslatgr any greater 
difficulties ihan those that the ancient writers of hieroglyphics 
imposed upon their readers. 

1 have already given several examples of dreani'rEprcscata- 
tions which are held together only by ambiguity of expression 
^ Cf. IFiI and its Rilalion io ike t/neonsdoiiSr 
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{“her mouth op^ns without difficulty," in the dre^ of Irma's 
injection; “I cannot go yet after all," in the List dream related, 
etc.). I shall now dtc a dream in the analysis of which plastic 
representation of the abstract thoughts plays a greater part. 
The dUferencc between such dream-interpretation and the inter- 
pretalion by means of symbols may nevertheless be clearly de¬ 
fined; in the :^bolic interpretation of dreains the key to the 
symbolism is selected arbitrarily by the interpreter, while in 
our own cases of verbal disguise these keys are imKersally known 
and are taken from established modes of speech. Provided one 
hits on the right idea on the right otcasion, one may solve dreams 
of this kind, either completely or in part, independently of any 
statements made by the dreamer. 

A lady, a friend of mine, dreams: She is at t/it apera. It is a 
Wagnerian pcrjarmancc, wMek has tasted until in the morn- 

ing. In the stalls and pit there are tables, at ti/ktek pea^ art 
iAting and drinking. Her cousin and kis young wife, who Jiavt 
fust relumed from tfteir koneymoon, are sitting at one of these 
tables; beside them is a member of the arhtoeracy. The young 
wife is said to have brought him back with her from the honey¬ 
moon quite openly, fust as ske might have brought back a hat. 
In the middle 0} the stalls there is a high tower, on the top of 
■which there is a platform surrounded by an iron railing. There, 
high overhead, stands the conductor, -with the features of Hans 
Richter, continually running round behind the raiiing, perspiring 
terribly; and from this position he is conducting the Orchestra, 
which is arranged round the base of the tower. She herself is sit¬ 
ting in a box with a friend of her oum sex (known to me). Her 
younger sister tries to hand her up, from the stalls, a large lump 
of coal, alleging that she had not known that it would be so long, 
and that she must by this time be miserably cold. (.-Is though the 
boxes ought to have been heated dariirg the long perfortnartee,) 

Al^ough in other respects the dream gives a good picture of 
the situation, it is, of course, nonsensical enoughs the lower in 
the middle of the stalls, from which the conductor leads the 
orchestra, and above all the coal which her sister hands up to 
her, I purposely asked for no analysis of this dream. With ir Mne 
knowledge of the personal relations of the dreamer, I was able 
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to iBlefprf t parts of k ind^odently of her. 1 knew that she had 
felt intense ^ypipaihy for a musidan whose career had been 
prematurely brought to an end by Lnsaniiy. I therefore decided 
to take the tower in the stalls t/eridliy. It then emerged that 
the man whom she wished to see in the place of Hans Richter 
above all the other uientbers o( the orchestra. This tower 
must be described as a c^mp^^Ue formation by m€otts of apposi¬ 
tion; by its substructure it represents the greatn^ of the maop 
but by the railing at the topp behind which he runs round like a 
prisoner or an animal in a cage {an alLusion to the name of Lhe 
unfortunate man) it represents his later fate* “Lunatic-tower'' 
is perhaps the e^tpression in which the two tbou^ts might have 
met. 

Now that we have discovered the dream's method of repre- 
senlatiou^ we may tiy^p with the same key^, to unlock the meaning 
of the second apparent absurdity^ that of the coal which her 
sister hands up to the dreamer, “Coal"' ^ould mean “secret 
love." 

“Wo fire^ no coal so hotly glows 

“As the secret love of which no one knows." 

She and her friend remoia ssated^^ while her younger sis ter ^ who 
stQl has a prospect of marrying^ hands her up the coal “because 
she did not know that it teouid be so long" \^liat would be so 
long is not told in the dreaiDn If it were an anecdote^ we should 
say "the performance”; but in the dream we may consider the 
sentence as it dedaie it to be ambiguous^ and add “before ^e 
married*" The interpretation “secret love" b then confirmed by 
the mentiou of the cousin who is sitting with his wife in the stallSp 
and by the open hve^affoir attributed to the latter. The con¬ 
trasts between secret and open lovep between the dreamer's hre 
and the coldness of the young wiiCp dominate the dream. More¬ 
over, here once again there Is a person "fw a high position** as a 
middle term between the arisEocrat and the musidan who is 
justified in rabing high hopes. 

“HuKoW^oir. 

^ [The German is nfteii apptkd to wemen who tuvo not 

in erLLing fflirrkd.— 
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Ir the above analysis we have at last brou^t to light a Uiird 
factor, whose part in the transformation of the dreaiii-thoii;ghts 
into the dream-content b by no means trivial: namely, coosid 
eration of the ivitaMity iff the dream-thougAts far reffrcseata- 
tion in tAe particular piyckie nutitrial af which the dream mahet 
»jc--that is, for the most part in visual images. Among the vari¬ 
ous subordinate ideas associated with the essential dreain- 
tboughls, those will be prefered which permit of visual repre- 
^Uiion, and the dream-work does not hesitate to recast the 
intractable thoughts into another verbal fortn, eren though this 
is a more unusual form, provided it makes representation pos¬ 
sible, and thus puls an end to the psychological distress caused 
by strangulated thinking. This pouring of the tbought-coment 
into another mould may at the same ticne serve the work of con¬ 
densation, and may establish relations with another thought 
which otherwise wotild not have been established. It is even pos¬ 
sible that this second thought may itself have previously rhanj»^ 
its original espression for the purpose of meeting the first one 
half-way. 

Her^t Silberer** has described a good method of directly 
observing tbe transforinalion of thoughts into images which 
Mcurs in dream-foimalion, and has thus made it possible to study 
in isolation this one factor of the dream-work. If while in a 
of fali^e and somnolence he imposed upon himself a mental 
effort, it frequeoUy happened that the thought escaped him, and 
in its pla^ there appeared a picture in which he could recognize 
the substitute for the thought. Kol quite appropriately, Snberer 
described this substitulion as “aulo-symholic.'’ 1 shall die here 
a few examples from Silberer’s work, and on account of certain 
peculiarities of the phenomena observed 1 shall refer to the sub¬ 
ject later on. 

I.— I remember that I have to correct a 
passage in an essay. 

“S^hal.^l see myself planing a piece of wood. 

**Exai»^e 5.—I endeavour to call to mind tbe aim of certain 
metaphysial studies which I am proposing to undertake. 

“This aim, I refiect, consists in working one’s way through, 
« Bkuler-Frtud Jdtrbueh, j, 1909. 
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wbOe sedtiog for the basis of esistencej to ever higher lomis of 
consciousness or levels of being. 

**Symbol. — 1 run a long knife under a cake as though to take 
a slice out of it^ 

**lHt€rprci{Uwn *—movement with the knife signifies 
working one's way through.' . * . The eaplanation of the basis 
of the symbdism is as follows: At table it devolves upon me now 
and again to cut and disirjbuie a cake, a business which 1 per¬ 
form with a bng^ henble knife, and which necessitates a certain 
amount of care. Tn par titular ^ the neat ea: tract ion of the cut 
shces of cake presents a certain amount of difficulty; the knife 
must be carefully pushed uftder the slices in question (the slow 
'working oiie*s way through' In order to get to the bottoin). But 
there is yet more symbolism in the picture. The cake of the 
symbol was really a 'dobos-cake'—tlmt is, a cake in which the 
knife has to cut through several layers (the levels of conscious¬ 
ness and thought). 

^*Example 9*—I lost the thread in a tram ol thought. I make 
an effort to find it again, but 1 have to recognke that the point 
of departure has completely escaped me. 

*'Symb&L —Part of a form of t>^, the last lines of which have 
fallen out/^ 

In view of the part played by wittidsms, puns, quotations, songs, 
and proverbs in the intellectual life of educated persons, it would 
be entirely in accordance with our expectations to find disguises 
of this sort used with extreme frequency in the representation 
of the dream-thoughts. Only in the case of a few types of ma¬ 
terial has a generally valid dream-symbolism established itself 
on the basis of generally known allusions and verbal equivalents, 
A good part of thb symbolism^ however, is common to the psy- 
cboneuroses, legends, and popular osages as well as lo dreams. 

In fact, if we look more dosely into the matter, we must recog* 
nbe that in employing this kind of sobstiiuiion the dream-work 
is doing nothing at all original. For the achievement of its pur¬ 
pose, which in this case is representation without interference 
from ihe censorship, it simply follows the paths which it finds 
already marked out in unconscious thinkiiig, and gives the prefer- 
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ence to tho^ transformations of the repressed maierml which 
are permjuecl to become consdotis also hi the form of witticisms 
and aUtisions^ and with which all the phantasies of nenroiics 
are replete. Here we suddenly begin to understand the dream- 
LnterpretaUoiis of Schemer^ whose c^nLial correctness I liave 
Vindicated elsewhere* The preoccupation of the Imagination with 
one’s own body is by no means pecuiiar to or characteristic of 
the dream alone. My analyses have shown me that it is con¬ 
stantly found in the unconscious thinking of neurotics^ and may 
be traced back to 5e>£ual curiosity^ whose abject^ in the adoles¬ 
cent youth nr maiden^ is Uie genitals of the opposite sejt, or even 
of the same ses. But, as Schemer and V’^olkelt very truly insist, 
the bouse does not constitute the only group of ideas which is 
employed for the symbolhsation of the body, either in dreams or 
in the unconscious phanl^Les of neurosis. To be sure^ I know 
patients who have steadily adhered to an architectural ^™bol- 
ism for the body and the genitals (se^rual interest, of course, ex¬ 
tends far beyond the region of the external genital organs) — 
patients for whom posts and pillars signify legs (as In the Son^ 
tfjf Stmgs}^ to w^hom every door suggests a bodily aperture 
(“hole”)^ and every' waterpipe the urinaty system^ and so on. 
But the groups of ideas appertaining to plant-life^ or to the 
kitchen, are just as often chosen to conceal sexual images in 
respect of the former everyday language, the sediment of imag¬ 
inative comparisons dating from the rematesl Limes, has abun¬ 
dantly paved the way (the ^Suaey'ard ' of the Lord, the “seed"^' of 
Abraham, the “garden" of the maiden in the Song of Songt). 
The ugliest as well as the mast Intimate details of sexual Hie may 
be thought or dreamed of in apparenily innocent allusions to 
culinary operadons, and the symptoms of hysteria will become 
absolutely unintelligible if we f orget that sexual symbol ism may 
conceal itself behind the most commonplace and inconspicuous 
matters as its safest hiding-place. That some oeuraiic ^ildren 
cannot look at blood and raw meat^ that they vomit at the 
sight of eggs and macaroni, and that the dread of snakes, which 

A mass of cnmsbomtlve materia] may be found in the three sup}>te- 
mentary volumes of Edward Fuchs's lUmirUrtt ; privaiely 

printed by A. Lan^, Munich. 
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is natural to mankind, b monstrously in neurotits 

—aJJ this has a dchiiitfi sexual meanmg. Wherever the tteurosis 
employs a disguise of this Sort, it treads the paths once trodden 
by the whole of humanity in the early stages of civilisation— 
paths to whose thinJy veQed existence our idiomatic expressions, 
proverbs, snperstitioiis^ and customs testify to this day. 

I here insert the promised “flower-dream” a female patient;, 
id which 1 shall print in Roman t3fpe ev'ei^^ing which is to be 
sexually intetpreletL This heatitifui dream lost all its charm for 
the dreamer once it had been inierpreted. 

(a) Preliitdnary dream* Sk^ goes io ike rtoo Tnaids in the 
kitchen ajid scotds them for taking so long to prepare “a tittle bite 
of food” She also secs a very targe number of heavy kitchen 
utensils in the kitchenj heaped into piles ufui turtwd upside do^en 
in order to dram. Later addition: The two maids go to fetch 
waterf and kave^ as it were, to dimb into a river which reaehes 
up fAe house or into the courtyardJ^ 

(&) Main dream;®" She is descending from a height^ over 
curiously comtrueled radingSt or a fence which is composed of 
large square trelih-worh hurdles with smalt square apertures 
It is rediy not adapted for climbings she h constanity afraid that 
she cannot find a place for her foot, and she is glad that her dress 
doesn^t gel caught anywhere^ and that she is able to ciimb d&wfi 
ft so respeeiabty^^ she climbs she is carrying a big branch 
in her handf^^ rcatly like a tree^ which is thickly studded with 
red flowers; a spreading branch, with many twigs.With this is 

^ Fct tbs inLEi^rciation of thh pKliminary drfflt r iy whJdi is to bt regaidcd 
ns “causal,”' ae p. 205, 

^ Her career. 

Exalted odgm^ Uie wbh-contnsl to the pcelEminary 0 mm. 

-» A oompDate fonnaliDn, wtudj unites two locaJitica, the so-calli?d garni 
(German r aoden = floor, Eamcl} of her father's hoi±se, In which she used 
lo play with her brother^ the object gf her later phanlasies^ and Lhe farm 
of B maLidous uode, who used to tew her. 

Wlsh'OPiilnut to an actual meitiary of her uncle'i farta^ to the effort that 
she used to c£pf»^ herself while she was asleep. 

Just as the a.iigfrl bears a hly-stem in the AimuDdatigcL. 

tbe (^epknation of ihK cumposlte formatioa, set p. 109 ; kuiocen^, 
mejasiiuaUaUr Damt aus Com^U^. 
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connected the idea oj chcrry-bhsjoms (Bluteo = flowers), but 
they took like JuUy opened cainellias, which of course do not 
grow on trees. As she is descending, she first has one, then sud¬ 
denly iwOf mid then again only otte.^ When she has reached the 
ground the hwer flowers have already begun to fall. Now that she 
has reached the bottom she sees an “odd man” who is combing — 
as she would iihe to put it—just such a tree, that is, with a piece 
of wood Ae is scraping lliict biuiches of hair from it, which hang 
from it like moss. Other men have chapped off such AroifcAej in o 
garden, and have jiung them into the road, where they are lying 
about, so that a number of people take some of them. But she 
asks whether this is right, wketkEr she may take one, ieo,** In 
the garden there stands a young man {he is a foreigner, and known 
to her) towi^dwhom she goes in order to ask him how it is pos¬ 
sible to transplant such branches in her own garden.*' lie em¬ 
braces her, whereupon she struggles and asks him what he is 
thinking of, whether it is permissible to embrace her in such a 
manner. He says there is nothing wrong in it, that it is per¬ 
mitted.^^ He then declares hintseif wifiing to go with her into the 
other garden, in order to show her how ta put them in, and he 
says something to her which she does not quite understand: “Be¬ 
sides this 1 need three oietres [later she says: square metres) or 
three fathoms of ground.” It seems as though he were asking her 
for something in return for his willingness, as though he had the 
intent ton of indemnifying (reimbursing) himself in her garden, 
aj though he wanted to evade Jow;e law or other, to derive some 
advantage from it without causing her an injury. She does not 
know whether or not he rcfdly shows her anything. 

The atove dream, which has been given prominence on ac¬ 
count of its symbolic elements, may he described as a “biographl- 

** Lo [far ptijrality of the persons wlio scr^'c her 

« Whether it b pennfssibtc to ruMlurhiie. p'SieA riiwn hfnintifrTeisitn“ 

ffiraos *10 puD off" and colloquially "to fnastorbateJ'_[TaA.vs,]' 

**The brmncli {Ait) has Iodk been used to represent the male ur^aa, and. 
^oreo^ier, contains a wty distinct allusion to the family minie of the 
dreim-CLf, 

^ Refets nutriraomal pttcaiilioziSk does tKat whkh Immedutdy fol¬ 
io wid. 
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cal^^ dream. Such dreams occur frequedlly La psydioanalysisj but 
perhaps only rarely autsidfi 

I of course r an abuDcbuco of such materialj but to re¬ 

produce It heite would lead us too far ioto the consideration of 
□eurotic conditSons., Every'thing points to the same conclusion, 
namelyi that we need not assume that any special symbolizing 
activity of the psyche is operative in dream-Eormalioo ; that, on 
the contrary, the dream mahes use of such symbolkaiions as are 
to be found ready-made In unconscious thiukingi since these, by 
reason of their ease of represeniadon, and for the most part by 
reason of their being exempt from the censorship, satisfy more 
effectively the requirements of dream-fomnation. 

E. EEtMSENTATION IN DEEAMS DV SVMBOLS; SOME FUETHEtit 
TyptCAL DREAMB 

The analysis of the last biogiaphicaJ dream shows that i recog- 
uLzed the symbolism in dreams from the very outset. But it was 
only little by little that I arrived at a fuU appreciation of its 
extent and significance, as the result of increasing ejfperience, 
and under the influence of the works of W* Stekel^ concerning 
which 1 may here fittingly say something- 

ThLs author, who has perhaps injured psychoanaij'isis as inuch 
as he hfl^ benefited it, produiid a large number ot novel sym¬ 
bolic translations, to which no credence was given at first, but 
most of which were later confirmed and had to be accepted. 
Stekel’s services are in no way belittled by the remark that the 
sceptical reserve with which these symbols were received was 
not unjustified. For the examples upon which he based his inter¬ 
pretations were often unoonvincipg, and, moreover, he ampIo>'ed 
a method which must be rejected as scientifically unreliable. 
Stekd found his symbolic meanings by way of Lntuidoa^ by vir¬ 
tue of hb individual faculty of immediately understanding the 
bymbols. But such an art cannot be generally assumed; its effi¬ 
ciency is immune front critlcLsm, and its results have therefore 
no fiaim to credibility* U is as though one were to base one's 

An ajuJoeam “biaejaptucal” drtam is reconkd an p^. aSo-i, amon^thf 
example of dmu symboEsm. 
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di^n<}sis of iDfectfous diseases on lie olfactory impressions re¬ 
ceived beside the sick-bed, although of course there have been 
dinicians to whom the sense of smell—atrophied in most people 
—has been of greater service than to others, and who really have 
been able to diagDose a case of abdominal typhus by their sense 
of smell. 

The progressive experience of psychoanalysis has enabled us 
to discover patients who have displayed in a surprising degree 
this immediate understanding of dream-symbolism. Many of 
these patients suffered from dementia praecox, so that for a 
time there was an inclination to Suspect that all dreameis with 
such an understanding of symbols were suffering from that dis¬ 
order. But this did not prove to be the casej it is simply a ques¬ 
tion of a personal gift or idiosyncrasy without 
pathological significance* 

When one has famUiarized onesdf with the extensive employ¬ 
ment of symbolism for the representation of sexual material in 
dreams, one naturally asks oneself whether many of these 
bols have not a permanently established meaning, like the signs 
In shorthand; and one even thinks of attempting to compile a 
new dream-book on the lines of the cipher method. In this con¬ 
nection it should be noted that symbolism does not appertain 
especially to dreams, but rather to the tinconsdous imagination, 
and particularly to that of the people, and it is to be found in a 
more developed condition in folklore, myths, legends, idiomatic 
phrases, proverbs, and the current witticisms of a people than 
in dreams. We should have, therefore, to go far beyond the 
province of dream-interpretatiem in order fully to investigate 
the meaning of symbolism, and to discuss the numerous prob- 
the most part still unsolved—which are ajaurj ^ tH 
with the concept of the symbol.^ shall here confine ourselves 
to say that representation by a symbol comes under the heading 
of the indirect representations, but that we are warned by all 
•• C(. tfic worts fff Blculcr and Eiis Zurich djsdpks, Macdcr, Abrahain, and 
o^m, Md ol ihE noD-mDdkal aulhc^rs tKidnpomi awl nthcis) m whom 
Uwy refer. But the mMl pertinent thlnes have been aid on the subject 
wBI be found in thg work of O, Rank and H, Sachs, Bit Bedtuiuiii- dir 
Piyehoatidyjf J^rr die CitHrmissnuiHaftt 151^, ebap. i; iIm E. Jones, 
Die Theerie dtr Symbolik iHleni. ZtUukr, /or Ptytkomalyit, ¥,1919. 
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$orts qI signs against indiscriminately classing symbolic repre¬ 
sentation with the other modes of indiTect representation before 
we have clearly conceived its distinguishing characteristics. In 
a number of cases the common quality shared by the symbol and 
the thing which it represents is obvious, in others it is concealed; 
in these latter cases the choice of the symbol appears to be euig- 
matic. And these are the very cases that must be able to eluci¬ 
date the ultimate meaning of the symbolic relation; they point 
to the fact that it is of a geoetic nature. WhAi is to-day sym¬ 
bolically connected was probably united^ in primitive times^ by 
conceptual and linguistic identity^* The symbolic relationship 
seems to be a residue and reminder of a former identity. It may 
also be noted that in many cases the symbolic identity extends 
beyond ihe linguistic identity^ as had dready been asserted by 
Schubert (iSj4).^'^ 

Dreams employ this symbolism to give a disguised represen¬ 
tation to their latent thoughts. Among the symbob thus em¬ 
ployed there are^ of coursej many which constantly^ or all but 
consumtlyj mean the same thing. But we must bear in mind the 
curious plasticity of psychic material- Often enough a symbol in 
the dream-content may have to be Interpreted not symbolically 
but in accordance with it$ proper mj^ming; at other times the 
dream er^ having to deal with special memory-material^ may 
take the law into his own hands and employ anything whatever 
as a sexual symbol, though it b not generally so employed. 
Wherever he has the choice of several symbols lor the represen¬ 
tation of a drcajm-content, he will decide In favour of that sym- 

■1* Thii contepEion would skid to End ad extraoniiimry canEniuitlon in a 
theory edvARKd by Hans Spcrber jcxuriitr rneminu 

uuj E^slehuKE and EAtwkkiuKi drr in i, iqiia), Spefber 

bclif^m ihAt ptimidvi; words denalrd sexiiol thin gs cxcliuiv^ly^ arvd 
ijuiinLly lost thdr sexuil agnilicinoe and wc» applied to otW thin^ and 
AcUvitiH, whidi wcDc miopajied with the ^c^cliaJ . 

For e^AJuple, A abip sorting on the sea znAy Appear in the urmAiy drrAins 
oi HunparKm dnsAmci^p des^e the fact that the term of ^to ship,” for ^^to 
luinAtc/-foreign to this languor (Fereiacil). In tbc dreams ql the French 
mnd the other romance peoples ''room** serves os a sytnboUc lepreseniallon 
for ^-wohiad/’ aJihou^ thtie peoples have nothing analoifous to the Ger- 
to an FcaticilStPTtfflrF, Many syinliok axe 4 S old ss languUEe hscif, white 
othcj:3 ue continually being coined (e^. Uud AcraplAne, the Zeppclia]^. 
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bol which is in addition objectively related to his other thought- 
material; that b to any, he will employ an mdmdua] motivation 
besides the typically valid one. 

Although since Schemer's time the more recent Investigations 
of dream-problems have deanitely established the existence of 
dream-symtolism—even Havelock EUis acknowledges that our 
dreaim are indubitably fulJ of symbols—it must yet be admitted 
that the existence of symbols in dreams has not only facilitated 
dr^in-interpretalionj but has also made it more difficult. The 
tohnique of interpretation in accordance with the dreamer’s 
free associations more often than otherwise leaves us in the 
lurch as far as the symbolic elements of the dream-content arc 
concerned. A reltim to the arbitrariness of dream-interpretation 
^ t antiquity, and is seemingly revived by 

Stekels wild interpretations, is contrary to scientific method. 
Consequently those elements in the dreamnioiitent which are to 
bfisymbolK^y regarded compel us to employ a combined tech¬ 
nique, ivhich on the one hand is based on the dreamer's asweia- 
tions^ while on the other hand the missing portions have to be 
^pplied by the inlerpreter’s understanding of the symbols. 
CmiGU circumspecUon in the solution of the symlwls must coin¬ 
cide with eyeful study of the symbols in especially transparent 
examples of dreams in order to silence the reproach of arbitrari¬ 
ness in drerro-inteipretation. The luicertalnlies which still ad¬ 
here to our function as dream-interpreters are due partly to our 
«npcri«t knowledge (which, however, can be progressively in- 
crea^) and pa^y to certain peculiarities of the dream-wm- 

meanings, 

so that, as m Chinese senpt, only the contest can furnish Se 

significance of the symbol is 
to the dreg's faculty of admitting Over-in terpretalions, 
the same contentj various wish-ixnpulses and 
Ihought-formaliOM, often of a widely divergent character. 

After these IimiUtions and reservations I will proceed The 
Emperor and the Empress (King and Queen)" in most cases 

" fin ttw tJ5A. the fadur h rcpmenicd in dreams u ‘-the Pnaident" and 

“ "thfl Govmor"—4 (iile which is X^qutaUy applied to 
ttie parent in everyday life—T rass.] 
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really represent tte dreamer's parents; the dreamer himself or 
herself is the prince or princess. But the high authority con¬ 
ceded to the Emperor is also conceded to great men, so tliat in 
some dreams, for example, Goethe appears as a father-symbol 
(Bitschmann).—All elongalcd objects, slichs, tree-trunks, um¬ 
brellas {on account of the opening, which might be likened to an 
erection), all sharp and elongated weapons, knives, daggers, and 
pikes, represent the male member. A frequent, but not very in- 
teliigible symbol for the same is a nail-fdc (a reference to rubbing 
and scraping?).—Small boxes, chests, cophoards, and ovens cor¬ 
respond to the female organ; also cavities, ships, and all kinds 
of vessels—A room in a dream generally represents a woman; 
the description of its various entrances and exits is scarcely 
calculated to make us doubt this interpretation.^^ The interest 
as to whether the room is “open" or “locked” will be readily 
understood in this conneclioa. {Cf. Dora’s dream in frdgmewf 
of an Analysis of Hysteria.) There is no need to be esplkit as to 
the sort of key that will unlock the room; the symbolism of 
‘‘lock and key” has been gracefully if broadly employed by 
Uhland in bis song of the Graf Eiccrfcia.—Ihe dream of walk* 
ing through a suite of rooms signifies a brothel or a h^em. But, 
as H. Sachs has shoviii by an admirable example, it is also em¬ 
ployed to represent marriage (contrast). An interesting relation 
to the sexual investigations of diildhood emerges when the 
dreamer dreams of two rooms which were previously one, or 
finds that a familiar room In a house of which he dreams has 
been dirided into two, or the reverse. In childhood the female 
genitals and anus (the ‘'behind"^*) are conceived of as a single 

*» *'A patient living in a boardiHE-lwiise dreams that be meets eiw vt the 
servants, and asks b*r what her number is; to bh suipiua she answis: *4- 
He has in fan entered into mlations with the girl in quesUnii, and has often 
had her in hb hedrooin. She feared, as may be imagined, that the landlady 
susiiecied her, and had proposed, on the day heXons the dream, that they 
should meet in one oI the unoccupied rooms. In reality this room had the 
numhef 14, while in the dream the woman bora this aumbet. 
prooi of the identification of wotniui and room could hardly be imagined. 
(Bmesl Jones, inttrn, Zeiiaht. /. P’iyeAponidyje, U, 1914)- tCl, Artemi- 
donis, The Symhedirm tj fireaw lOeimiui version by F. S. Eiausi, Vienna, 
iSfii, p. tml: “Ihua, for example, tie bedroom signifies the wife, sup- 
poslfl^ dd£^ to be tJiC' 
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opening according to the Infantile cloaca theory^ and only later 
Ls a discovered Lbat this r^ioti of the btxly con tarns two separate 
cavities and openings. Steep incllneSp ladders^ and stairs^ and 
going np or down themp are symbolic representations of the seS' 
nal act.'*’* Sinooth walls over whidi one climbs^ Ia4;ades of houses^ 
across which one lets oneself down—often with a sense of great 
anxiety—correspond to erect human bodies, and probably re* 
peat in our dreams childish memories of dimblng up parents or 
nurses. "Smooth” walls are men; in ansticty dreams one often 
holds firmly to -"projections” on houses. Tables^ whether bare or 
covered, and boards, are women, perhaps by virtue of conirast,^ 
since they have no prcLrudljig contours. "Wood/^ generally 
speaking, seems, in accordance with its linguistic relations^ to 
represent feminine mailer (Mat^rk), The name of the island 
Madeira means ^^wood^' in Portuguese. Since "bed and boaid*' 
(wcftjff c; tkorus) constitute marriage, in dreanis the latter is 
often substituted for the former, and as far as practicable the 
sexual representation-complex is transposed to the eating-com¬ 
plex.—Of articles of dress^ a woman's hat may very often be 
interpreted with certainty as the male genitals. In the dreams 
of men one often finds the necktie as a symbol for the penis; this 

^■Cf. "tbc rlfvcd theory” Id Tkw Cenirii^uliom ip Theifry 

** i may berc whju I h3.vt laid in anotber pLuce Zukunftig^tt 

CktuKr:m der piy€himKalyiu^krn Th^rapie, ZtriiralblaU jur Psyckifanaly^c^ 
ip No. 1 ajid jp i^jo, and CiU, Bd. vi ); “Sumi: time a^o I Icamal 

that a psyd^ologUt who ts uatiiiiilliiir with our work remarked to one oi 
my friends that wc were smefy overestimating the lecrel serual lignificang 
of dreams. He staled that his tntsuL frcqueol dream waj t!bat of dimhuig a 
flight of JtainSp and that there was surtly nathing sexual behind thh. Our 
attreiLEDn having bcM calkrd lo thu objection, wq dimetedi otir Inv^li^- 
Uons to Lht oanirrmtu in dreanu of ^ghls of itainp ladders^ and steps, 
and \vc soou ascertained that ilaks ^or any thing analogous to them) repre^ 
sent a deEniie symbol nt coitus. The basis for ibis compaiiscn is not dlMnilt 
to 6 nd; with rhythmiGi] miervaJs and increasing hrcadilesanfiss one reachos 
a height, and may then come down again in a few rapid iiLLinp 4 ^ Thus the 
thyiiun of coituHi Is repfdduocd in. dllmbiDg siRirs), Let lu not for^^t to con¬ 
sider the calkiquUI usage. This tcdi us that 'mounting^ is without further 
odditjoup used as a aubstituiive daigoMlon for the wual act. Id ¥rtachf 
the step of a staircase li called hi mauhtt fifuj mur^Aeur corresporKis 
™al>’ to the Cermaii, an siur 
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is not only because neckties hang down in front of the bodyj and 
are charucterbtic of men, but also because one can select them 
at pleasurep a Ireedom which nature prohibits as regards the 
original ol the sytnboL Persons who rnaW use of this symbol in 
dreams arc very extravagant in the matter of ties, and possess 
whole collections of them+^^ All complicated machines and ap¬ 
pliances arc very probably the genitals-—as a rule the male 
genitals—in the description of which the symbolism of dreams 
Is as indefatigable as human wit. It is quite unmistakable that 
all weapons and tools arc used as symbols for the male organ: 

ploughshare, hammer, gun, revolver^ dagger, sword^ etc. 
Again, many of the landscapes seen in dreams, especially those 
that contain bridges or wooded mountain^, may be readily 
recognized as descriptions of the genitals. Marcinowski collected 
a series of examples in which the dreamer explained his dream 
by means of drawings, in order to represent the landscapes and 
plac^ appearing in it. These drawings clearly showed the dis¬ 
tinction l^tweea the manifest and the latent meaning of the 
dream. Whereas, naively regarded, they seemed to represent 
plans, maps, and so forth, closer investigatJon showed that they 
were representations of the human body, of the genitals^ etc., 
and only after conceiving them thus codd the dream be under¬ 
stood/*’ Finally, where one finds incompreheri^ible neologisms 
one may suspect combijiations of components having a sexual 
slgni&cajice.-^hildren, too, often signify the genitals, since 
men and women are in the habit of fondly referring to their 
genital organs as “little man/' *'Uttle woman/^ '"little thing.” 
The “little brother** was correctly recognized by Stekel as the 
penis* To play with or to beat a little child Ls often the dream's 
representation of mnsturhation. The dream-work represents 
castration by baldness, hair-cutting, the loss of teeth, and be- 

Cf- in the fur Psyckotintdys^, ji, 6?ai drawing oi a nJne- 

tfen-ycar-old mank pdticikt! a man with & as a neck-tki wipcli b 
luraing towreb A gir]. Aha ttie story Der Sckamfuiftig^ {AHlkfops^kyteia^ 

JJ4)' - ^ woman enlErcd a b^lhio^En, mid there CAiDc face to face w:ilh i 
man who fiArdly had time to pul cm hb siibi. He wm gr^tJy cinbAfT^ui^^ 
but At ODCc covomi hb throat with the front of bU skirl, and '^Please 
EKcux UK, 1 bovc no uccktie/* 

** Cf. PfistEr's worlu on cryptography and pkture-piuxks. 
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heading. As an insurance against castration, the dream uses one 
pr the common symbols of a penis in double or multiple form; 
and the appearance in a dream of a lizard-^ animal whose 
tail, if pulled olf, is regenerated by a new growth—has the same 
nieaning. Most of those animals which are utilized as genital 
symbols ui mythology and folklore play this part also in dreams; 
the fish, the snail, the cat, the mouse (on account of the hairh 
ncss of the genitals), but above all the snake, which is the most 
important symbol of the male member. Small animals and ver¬ 
min are substitutes for little children, c.g, undtsired sisters or 
brothers. To be infected with vermin is often the etjuivalent for 
pregnancy. ^As a very recent symbol of the male organ I may 
mention the airship, whose employment is justified by its rela¬ 
tion to flying, and also, occasionally, by its form.-^tekel has 
given a number of other symbols, not yet sufficiently verified 
which he has illustrated by eiamples. The works of this author 
and especially his book: Die SffracAe det Tranmes, contam the 
richest collection of interpretations of sjnibols, some of which 
were ingeniously guessed and were proved to be correct upon 
investigation, as, for example, in the section on the symbolism 
of death. The author's lack of critical reflection, and bis tend¬ 
ency to generalize at all costs, make his interpretations doubt¬ 
ful or inapplicable, so that in making use of his works caution 
IS urgently advised. I shad therefore restrict myself to men- 
boning a few examples. 

HigAt and Uft, according to Stekel, are to be understood in 
d^ms in an ethical sense. ‘The right-hand path always signifies 
the way to righteousness, the left-hand path the path to crime. 
Thus the left may signify homosexuality, incest, and perversion^ 
while the right signifies marriage, reJations with a prostitute, 
etc. The meaning is always determined by the individual moral 
standpoiot of the dreamer" (Joe. cit., p. .(66). Relatives in 
dreams generally stand for the genitals (p. 3736.). Here 1 can 
confirm this meaning only for the son, the daughter, and the 
younger sister—that is, wherever "litUe thing” could be em¬ 
ployed. On the other hand, verified examples allow us to recog¬ 
nize sisters as symbols of the breasts, and brothers as symbols 
Of the larger hemispheres. To be unable to overtake a carriage 
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is interpreled by Stekel as regret at being unable to catch up 
with a difi€reiice in age (p. 47^)^ The iug^ag^ of a tra^^Uet is 
the burden of dn b/ wbidi one b oppressed (ibid.). But a 
traveller's luggage often proves to be an unmistakable symbol 
of one^s own genitals. To numbers, which frequeiiUy occur in 
dreams, Stckel has assigned a hied symbolk meaning, but these 
bterpretations seem neither sufficiently verified nor of universal 
validity^ although in individual cases they can usually be recog- 
niied as plausible. We have, at all events, abundant confirma¬ 
tion that the figure three Is a symbol of the male genitals. One 
of Stekel's generalizations refers to the double meaning of the 
genital symbols. ^A^'here is there a symbol/’ he asks, ''which 
(if in any way permitted by the Imagination) may not be used 
sLaiultaneousiy in the masculine and the feminine sense To 
be sure, the clause in parenthesis retracts much of the absolute 
character of this assertion, for this double meaning is not always 
permitted by the imagimtion. Still, I think it is not superfluous 
to state that in my e.vperieni:e this general statement of Siekei’s 
requires elaboration. Besides \ho$it symbols vrhich are just as 
frequently employed for the male as for the female genitalSp 
there are others which prcpondEranlly, or almost exclusively, 
designate one of the seios, and there are yet others which, so far 
as we know, have only the male or only the feoMle signification. 
To use long, stiff objects and weapons as symbols of the female 
genitals, or hollow objects {chests, boxes, etc,) as symbols of the 
male genitals, is certainly not permitted by the imagination. 

It is true that the tendency of dreamSp and of tbe unconscious 
phantasy, to employ the sexual symbols bisesually, reveals an 
archaic trail, for in childhood the difference in the genitals Is 
uiiknowTij and the same genitals are aitnbuted to both sexes. 
One may also be misled as regards the significance of a bisexual 
symbol if one forgets the fact that in some dreams a general re¬ 
versal of sexes lakes takes place, so that the male organ is repre¬ 
sented by tbe iemale, and vke verm* Such dreams express, for 
example^ the wish of a wprnan to be a man. 

The genitals may even be represented in dreams by other 
parts of the body: the male member by the hand or the foot, the 
female genital orifice by the mouth, the ear, or even the eye. 
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The sccTfitiods of the biunan txjdy—mucus, ledts, urine, semen, 
etc.—may be used in dreams interchangeably. This statement 
of Stekel’s, correct in the main, has suffered a justifiable critical 
restriction as the result of certain comments of R. Reitler's 
{Internat. Zeitsckr. fur Psych,, i, 1913). The gist of the matter 
is the replacement of an important secretion, such as the semen, 
by on mdifTerent one. 

These very incomplete indications may suffice to stimulate 
others to make a more painstaking collection.*^ I have attempted 
a much more detailed account of dreaiU'SymboIism in my intro¬ 
ductory Lectures on Psyckoanalym ftrans. by Joan Riviere. 
Allen & Unwin, London). 

I shall now append a few Jnatances of the use of such symbols, 
which will show bow impossible it k to arrive at the iuterpreta. 
tion of a dream if one exdudles dream-^bolism, but also how 
in ntany cases it is imperatively forced upon one. At the same 
time, I must expressly warn the uivestigator against overesti¬ 
mating the importance of ^bols in the interpretation of 
dreams, resUicting the work of dream-translation to the trans¬ 
lation of symbols, and neglecting the technique of utilizing the 
associations of the dreamer. The two techniques of dream-in ter- 
pretation must supplement one another; practically, however, 
as well as theoretically, precedence is retained by the latter 
process, which a^i^s the final significance to the utterances of 
the dreamer, w'hile the symbol-translations which we undertake 
play an auxiliary part. 

I. The hat as the symbol of a man <of the male genitals) 

(.A fragment from the dream of a young woman who suffered 
from agoraphobia as the result of her fear of temptation.) 

"/ am walking in t/ic street in summer; J am ^rearing a strmo 
katof pccuiiar shape, the middie piece 0} wkieh k bent upwards, 
wktle the side pieces hang dowmeards {here the description hest- 

In jpUe of mil ibe digerences between Schernedf aneepUon of dremm- 
symholua and the one dcvxloped here, I must itiU Inibi that Sgiemer 
ihoum be reensaized u tbc tnw dtseovxier of lymbolbm in dieams. and 
t^i fie eiprnenee of p^ cbomnalyaii has brought his book fpuhhsbed in 
T66r> mto poatimniflui itpEjte. 

" From AyfkttAse sur Traumfteuiunt b, Sir Psythwnatyse. \ 

N«.$ mode, 1911. 
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tend in sii€h a itishhn iftaf 0ne hangs lower than the 
other, I am ckecrfai and in a eanftdeni mood, and as I pass a 
number af young officers / think to myself: You canU do any¬ 
thing to me" 

As she could produce oo association^ to ike hat, 1 said to her: 
•'The hat is reaJiy a male geiUtaJ organ^ with its raised middle 
piece and the two downwajfd^hangmg side piecesIt is perhaps 
peculiar that her hat should be supposed to be a man, hut after 
all one saysi (Inter die Uaube kommen (to get under the cap) 
when we mean: to get married- I intentionally refrained from 
interpreting the detaib concerning the unequal dependence of 
the two side pieceSp although the determinatioii of just such de¬ 
tails must point the way to the interpretation. I went on to say 
that If, therefore, she hod a husband with such splendid genitab 
she would not have to fear the officers; that is, she would have 
nothing to wish from them, for it was essentially her temptation- 
phantasies which prevented her from going about unprotected 
and unaccompanied. This last esplnnation of her anxiety T had 
already been able to give her repeatedly on the basis of other 
matenaL 

It is quite remarkable bow the dreamer behaved after this 
interpretation. She withdrew her description of the hatp and 
would not admit that she had said that the two side pieces were 
hanging down. I was, however, too sure of what I had heard to 
allow myself to he misled, and so I Insisted that she did say it. 
She was quiet for a while, and then found the courage to ask 
why it was that one of her husband^s testicles was lower than 
the other, and whether it was the same with all men. With this 
the peculiar detail of the hat was explained, and the whole in¬ 
terpretation was accepted by her* 

The hat symbol was famBiar to me long before the patient 
related this dremi. From other but less transparent case$ I be¬ 
lieved that I might assume the hat could abo stand for the 
female genltab.^^ 

Cf, Klrehjjrabrr fnr & similar «amplc ralbtiUi Fiyckmnalysr^ 
lii, x^i j, p. 9^> r Stekel repoitcd a dream in wh\th ihe hat with an obliquely- 
standing feather in the middle syinholiied Lbc (impatent) man. 
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2. The “little one’* as the genital organ. Being run o^'er aa a 
^mbol of sexual intercourse. 

(Another dream of the same agoraphobic patient.) 

"Zfer mother sends otoa^' her little daughter so that she has 
to go alone. She then drives with her mother to the railway sia- 
tion, and sees her little o/te waiting right along the track, 50 that 
she is hound to be run over. She hears the bones crach, {At this 
she experiences a feeling of discomfort but no real horror.) She 
then looks out through the carriage window, to see whether the 
ports Cannot be seen behind. Then she reproaches her mother 
for allowing the little one to go out ahne.” 

Analysis.—l^. is sot as easy matter to give here a complete 
interpretation of the dream. It forms part of a cycle of dreams, 
and can be fully understood only in connection with the rest. 
For it is not easy to obtain the material necessary to demon¬ 
strate the symbolism in a sufficiently isolated condition. The 
patient at first linds that the railway journey is to be interpreted 
historicaUy as an allusion to a departure from a sanatorium for 
ii«:vou5 diseases, with w'iiose director she was of course in love. 
Her mother fetched her away, and before her departure the 
physician came the the railway station and gave her a bunch of 
ilotrers; she fell uncomfortable because her mother witnessed 
this attention. Here the mother, therefore, appears as the dis¬ 
turber of her tender feelings, a rble actually played by this strict 
woman during her daughter’s girlhood.—The next association 
referred to the sentence; “She then loolts to see whether the 
parts cannot be seen behind.” in the dream-facade one would 
naturally be compelled to think of the pieces of the little daugh¬ 
ter who had been run over and crushed. The association, how¬ 
ever, I urns in quite a different direction. She recalls that she 
once saw her father in the halh-room, naked, from behindj she 
then begins to talk about sex differences, and remarks that in 
the man the genitals can be seen from behind, but in the woman 
they cannot. In this connection she now herself offers the inter¬ 
pretation that “the little ore” is the genital organ, and her little 
one (she has a four-year-old daughter) her own organ. She re¬ 
proaches her mother for wanting her to live as though she had 
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no genitals, nod recogtiizes this reproach in the introductory 
sentence of the dream: the mother sends her Little one away^ so 
that she has to go ^one. In her phantasy^ isotng alone through 
the streets means having no man^ no sexual reLatlons — 

to go together) j and this she do^ not liLse- According to all her 
statements, she really suffered as a girl through her mother's 
jealousy, because her father showed a preference for her* 

The deeper inteipretation of this dream depends upon another 
dream of the same night, in which the dreamer identifies herself 
with her brother. She was a ^'tomboyj** and was always being 
told that she should have been born a boy. This identificatJon 
with the brother shows with especial dearness that **the little 
one" signifies the genital organ. The mother threatened him 
(her) with castration, which could only tie understood as a 
punishment for playing with the genital parts, and the Identifi¬ 
cation, therefore, shows that she herself had masturbated as a 
child, though she had retained only a memory of her brother's 
having done so. An early knowledge of the male genitals, which 
she lost later, must, ^cording to the assertions of this second 
dream, have beai acquired at this time. Moreover, the second 
dream points to the infantile sexual theory that girls originate 
from boys as a result of castration. After 1 had told her of this 
childish belief, she at once confimied it by an anecdote in which 
the boy asks the girl: ^‘VVas it cut off to which the girl repljeSi 
^*No, it's always been like tbat.^' 

Consequently the sending away of ^^the little one,” of the 
genital organ, in the first dream refers al^ to the threatened 
castration. Finally, she blames her mother for not having bome 
her as a boy. 

That ^‘tieing run over" symboHaes sexual intercourse wpidd 
not be evident from thb dream if we bad not learned it from 
many other sources, 

j. Representation of the genitab by buildingSj stairs, and 
shafts. 

(Dream of a young man Inhihited by a father complex.) 

**Ile Is taking a walk with his Jalker in a place wkkh is ccr- 
laiKiy the Praler, /or one can see the Rotunda ^ in front af which 
there is a small vestibuk to which then is attached a captive 
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the baHoorif Adsp^'cr^ seems rather ttmp. Eis fat her 
asks him what this is all for; he ts surprised at H, bui he ez- 
plains it to his father^ They come into a courtyard in whiek lies 
a large sheet of ^in. His father wants to pull off a big piece of 
thiSf but first looks round to see if anyone is watching. He tells 
bis father that all he needs to do is to speak to ike overseer^ and 
then he can take as muck as he wants to any more ado* 

from this courtyard a flight of stairs leads down into a shafts 
the walls of which are softly upholstered, rather like a leather 
arm-chair. At the end of this shaft there is a long platform, and 
then a new shaft begins .. 

Analysis .—^This dreamer belonged to a type of patient which 
IS not at all promistng from a dierapetitk point of up to a 
certain point in the analysis such patients offer no resistance 
whatever^ but from that point onwards they prove to be ahne^t 
inaccessible. This dream he analysed almost indqjendenlly. 
"'llie JS-otunda,**' he said!* ^ is my genitals^ the captive balloon in 
front is my penis, about whose flacddity I have been worried.'* 
We mustj however, Inteipret it in greater detail: the Rotunda is 
the buttocks, constantly associated by the child with the geni¬ 
tals; the smaller structure in front is the serntnm. In the dream 
his lather asks him wbnt this Is all for—that is^ he asks him 
about the purpose and arrangement of the genitals. It is quite 
evident that this 5late of affairs should be reversedj and that he 
ought to be the questioner^ As such questioning on the part of 
the faiher never occtured in reality^ we must conceive the 
dream-thought as a wish, or perhaps lake it conditionally, as 
follows, 'df I had asked my father for sexual enlightenment.. ** 
The continuation of this thought we shall presently find in 
another place^ 

The courtyard in which the sheet of Un is spread out is not to 
be conceived symbolically in the first instance, but origmales 
from his father*s place of businessn For reasons of disttelion J 
have inserted the tin for another material in which the father 
deals without, however, ch an ging anything in the verbal expres¬ 
sion of the dream. The dreamer bad entered his lather's bust* 
ness, and had taken a terKble dislike to the somewhat question¬ 
able practices upon which its profit mainly depended. Bence the 
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continiJHlioii of tbe above dream-lliotiEbt (*"lf I had asked hifn") 
would be: “He would have deceived me just as he does his cus- 
toraere.” For the '^pulling off,*' which serves to represent com¬ 
mercial dishonesty^ the dreamer himself gives a second expiana- 
don, namely, masturbation. This h not only quite familiar to us 
{see above, p, ^37)? hut agrees very weU with the fact that the 
secrecy of masturbation is expressed by its opposite (one can do 
it quite openly). Thias^ it agrees entirely with our expectations 
that the autcnerotic activity should be attributed to the father, 
just as was the questioning in the first scene of the dream. The 
shaft hfi at once interprets as the vagina, by referring to the soft 
upbobtering of the w^ls. That the action of coition in the vagina 
Is described as a going down Instead of in the usual way as a go¬ 
ing up agrees with whal I have found in other instances,®*^ 

The details—that at the end of the first shaft there is a long 
platform, and then a new shafl—he himself explains biographi¬ 
cally. He bad for some lime had sexual intercourse with women, 
but had given it np on account of inhibltlonSp and now hopes to 
be able to begin U again with the aid of ihe treatment. The 
dream, however, becomes indistinct towards ihe end, and to the 
experienced interpreter it becomes evident that in ihe second 
scene of the dream the influence of another subject has already 
begun to assert itself; which is indicated by bis fatber^s business, 
his dishonest practices, and the vagina teprescaled by the first 
shaft, so that one may assume a reference to bis mother, 

4. The ^lale Organ symbolized by Persons and the Female 
by n Landscape^ 

(Dream of a woman of the lower class, whose husband is a 
policeman, reported by B. DattnerJ 

. Then broke into the house and she anxiously 

called for a poUceman. But As went peaccfutly with two tramps 
into a church^^^ to which a great wtany steps led up behind ike 
church there itwi" U tJir top of tthkh -uras a dense 

^ Cf. Gonomeat b the /^r Piy^ktraHaiy^e^ t; aiKl itwve^ p. 

UrDtc 34, 

■I Qr diipel = va^iiu. 

Symbol ot coltn?. 

Mails Vc&eru. 
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The poiiceman itiai provided ieith a helmet, a gorget, 
attd a cleah.^ The Ijeo vagranh, who went along wit A the police¬ 
man quite peaceably, had sack-Uke aprons tied round their 
loinsA road led from the cimrch to t he matirttains. This road 
was overgrown on each side with grass and brushwood, which 
became thicker and thicker as k reached the top of the moun¬ 
tain, where ri spread out into quite a forest” 

5. Caslration Dreams of children. 

(a) ‘M boy aged three years and five months, for whom his 
father’s return from military service is clearly inconvenient, 
wakes one morning in a disturbed and excited state, and con¬ 
stantly repeats the question: Why did Daddy carry his head on 
a plate? Last night Daddy carried his head on a plate,” 

(i J *'A student who is now su^ering from a severe obsessional 
neurosis remembers that in his sixth year he repeatedly had the 
following dream: He goes to the barber to have bis hair cut. Then 
a large woman with severe features comes up to him and cuts o§ 
his head. He recogmscs the woman as his mot her J’ 

6. A mcidi^ed sta.ircasc dremn. 

To one of my palient$, a sexual abstainer, who was very ill, 
whose phantasy was fixated upon his mother, and who repeatedly 
dreamed of climbing stairs while accompanied by his mother, I 
Once remarked that moderate masturbation would probably 
have been less harmfuJ to him than his enforced abstinence. The 
inlluence of this remark provoked the following dream: 

His ptmto teacher hm for negieeiing his piano- 

phyitig, and for mi praeiidng Me Etudes of MoschHes and 
CtemenH's Gradus ad Pajnassum. With reference to this he re- 
^rked that the Cradus^ too^ is a stairway^ and that the piano 
itself is a stairway, as it has a scale. 

It may be said that there is ao class of ideas w^hich cannot be 
enlbted in the fepresentatiou of sexual facts and wishes. 

7. The SensatioD of Reality and the Hepresentation of Repeti¬ 
tion. 

^ CriflK pubis. 

« Demons in chsks and haads are, aoo&rdiii^ to the expiaiiatiDn a spe- 
cblhL, of a phailic diar^icicr. 

Tto two hAlvtS ot the scrotum. 
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A maD^ now thirty-five^ rtbtes a dearly rettLetiibered dream 
wliicb he daims to have had when he was four years of age: The 
notary with whom his fatker^s was deposited —he had lost 
his father at the age t*f three— brought iwo large Emperor-petsrSf 
of which he toffj given me to eat^ The other lay on ihe window- 
of the tiviug-rooni. He woke with the convktion of the reahty 
of whai he had dreamt^ and ohsUnaidy asked hia mother to give 
him the second pear; it was^ he saidj^ stOl lying on the window^ 
sill- His mother laughed at this. 

A^ii^iyth*^Th^t notary was a jovial old geutlenkan who, as he 
aeems to remember, ready sometimes brought pears with him. 
The window-siU was as he saw it in the dream, Kothing else 
occurs to him iu this conuection^ excepl, perhaps, that his mother 
has recently told him a dream. She has two birds sitting on her 
head- she wonders when they wiE fly away, but they do not fly 
away, and one of them flies to her mouth and sucks at it. 

The dreamer's inabLliLy to furnish assaciations justihes the 
attempt to interpret it by the substitution of symbols. The two 
pears— pommes on poorer—are the breasts of the mother who 
nursed him; the window-sill is the projection of the bosom^ 
analogous to the balcooies in the dream of houses. His sen^don 
of reality after waking is justihed, for hb mother had actually 
suckled him for much longer than the customary term^ and her 
breast, was stPl available. The dream is to be translated t 
*'Mothefp give (show) me the breast again at whidi I once used 
tu drink.'^ The *'once"' is represented by the eating of the one 
pear, the “again^' by the desire for other. The temporal 
repetftivn of an act is habitually represented in dreams by ihc 
numerkid multiplkation of an objecL 

It is oaturally a very striking phenomanoti that symbolism 
should already play a part in the dream of a chEd of foufi hut 
this is the rule rather than the ejEception, One may say that the 
dreamer has command of s>Tmbolism from the wry first. 

The early age at which people make use of symbolic rep¬ 
resentation, even apart from the dream-life, may be shown by 
Lhe follDwing uninfluenced memory of a lady who is now twenty- 
seven: She is fn her fourth yeoK The nursemaid is drimng her^ 
with her brother^ deveit montits younger^ and fl cousin^ who is 
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betvxen m a^e, to tke lavatory, m that tkiy can da *Adr 

ItUle business there before gamg for their utalk. As the oldest, 
she sits the seal and the tWQ chambers. She asks her 
tfemaie) cousin: Have you a purse, too? Walter has a little 
sausage, I have a p^se. The cousin ansvxrs: Yes, I have a purse, 
too. The nursemaid listens, laughing, and relates the conversa- 
tson to the mother, v/hose reaction is a sharp reprimand. 

Here a dream may be inserted whose excelJeot svmboUsra 
permitted of intetpretation with litOe assistance from the 
dreamer: 

B. The Question of Symbolism in the Dreams of Norniai 
Persons.'^^ 


An objection frequeaUy raised by the opponents of psycho- 

analj'sis—and recently also by Havelock ^isr^*"_that^ al- 

though dream-symbolbin may perhaps be a product of the neu^ 
rotic psyche, it has no validity whatever in the case of nnrni=^| 
persons. But while psychoanali-sis recognizes no BMeniinl 
imciions, but only (juantitative differences, between the psychic 
life of the normal person and that of the neurotic, the analysis 
of those dreams in which, in sound and sick persons alike, the 
repressed mmplexes display the same activity, reveals the abso¬ 
lute identity of the mechanisms as wdi as of the symbolism. 
Indeed, the natural dreams of healthy persons often contain a 
simplerj nsor^ transpar^iiti and more characteristjc sym,' 
twiism than those of neurotics, which, owing to the greater sLrict- 
ness of the cejisorshjp and the more extensive dream-distortloo 
resulting therefrom, are frequeBtly troubled and obsoired, and 
are therefore more difficult to translate. The following dream 
serves to iHuslrate this fact. This dream comes from a non- 
neurotic girl of a rather prudish and reserved type. In the course 
of conversation I found that she wa$ engaged to be married, but 
Uiat there were hindrances in the way of the marriage which 
^eatened to postpone it. She related spontaneously the follow¬ 
ing dream: 


/ arrange ike centre &f a table flowers /ar o birthday. On 
being questioned she states that in the dream she seemed to be 

u in llie Zeniratblatt fur Piychoansiystt E, 1911. p. xaq, 

Tke o/ Dreams, London. 1911, p. i&fi. 
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at home (she has no bgme at the time) and e^rienced a feeling 
nf happiness. 

The “popular’' symbolism enables me to translate the drcain 
for myself. It b the eiipres^nn of her wish to be inanled: the 
table, with the flowers in the centre, is symbolic of herself and 
her genitals. She represents her future wishes as fulfilled, inas- 
mudi as she b already occupied with thoughts of the birth of a 
child; so the wedding has taken place long ago* 

i call her attention to the fact that “the centre of a table” is 
an unusual depression, which she admits; but here, of course, I 
cannot question her more directly, I carefully refrain from sug¬ 
gesting to her the meaning of the symbols, and ask her only for 
the thoughts which occur to her mind ui connection with the 
individual parts of the dream. In the course of the analysb her 
reserve gave way to a distinct interest in the inteTpretation, and 
a frankness which was made possible by the serious tone of the 
oonvcrsatian."To my question as to what kind of flowers they 
had been, her first answer is “expensive ftmoers; one has to pay 
Jor them*’; then she adds that they were iUies-oHhe-Toltey, vio- 
ieis, and pinks or carnations. 1 took the word ttly in thb dream in 
its popifiaf sense, as a symbol of chastity; she confirmed this, as 
purity occurred to her in asaociatinn with lily- Valley is a com¬ 
mon feminine dream-symbol. The chance juxtaposilinn of the 
two ^'mbols in the name of the flower is made into a piece of 
dream-symbolism, and serves to emphasize the preeJousness of 
her virginity-— expensive ftoivers; one has to pay for fAent—and 
expresses the espectalion that her husband will know how to 
appreciate its value. The cnmiaent, expensive fiowers, etc., has, 
as Will be shown, a different meaning in every one of the three 
different flower-symbols. 

1 thought of what seemed to me a venturesome explanation of 
the bidden meaning of the apparently quite asexual word violets 
by an unconscious relaticin to the French tnol. But to my surprise 
the dreamer's association was the English word vioiale- The 
accidental phonetic similarity of the two words violet and pio- 
late is utilized by the dream to express in “the language of Dow¬ 
ers” the idea of the violence of defloration (another word which 
makes use of Bower-symbolism), and perhaps also to give ex- 
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pression to a masoduBtic tendency on the part of the girL—An 
exceJJent example of tbe word bridges across which run the 
paths to the unconscious. ^*On£ has tQ pay }w here means 
life, with which she has to pay tor becoming a wife and a mother. 
In association with plnkSj which she ihen calls I 

think of carnai. But her association is to which she adds 

that carnations are the flowers which her fiaiice give$ her fre^ 
quently and m large quantities. At the end oi the conversation 
she suddenly admits, ^ntaneously, that she has not told me 
the truth; the word that occurred to her was not but tn- 

carjiaHon, the very word 1 expected, iloreover, even the word 
^colour'' is not a remote association; it was determined by the 
meaning of carnaiion (i,e. that is, by the com¬ 

plex, This btk of honesty shows that the resistance here is at its 
greatest because the sj^mbolism is here most transparentj and the 
btruggle between libido and repression is most intense in counec- 
tion with this phallic theme. The remark that these flowers were 
often given her by her flance is^ together with the double mean- 
mg of camaiion, a still further indication of their phallic signifi¬ 
cance in the dream. The ocoision of the present of flowers during 
the day is employed to express the thought of a sexual present 
and a return present. She gives her virginity and expects in re¬ 
turn for it a rich love^lifc. But the words: ^*€j£pcn^ive floToars; 
0^1 Aas to pay for iftem'* may have a reaij financial meaning.— 
The Jlower-symbalL'mi Ln the dream thus comprises the virginal 
fcrmle^ the male symbolj, and the reference to violent defloration. 
It is to be noted that sexual flower-symbulismj which, of course^ 
i$ very widespread. ^^'mboliKes the human sexual organs bv 
dowers* the sexual organs of plants; indeed, presents of fiowei^ 
between lovers may perhaps have this unconscious significance. 

Ihe birthday for which she is making preparations In the 
dream probably signifies the birth of a child. She identifies her* 
self with the bridegroom^ and represents him preparing her for 
a birth (having coitus with her). It is as though the latent 
thoughts were to say; ‘ If I were he, I would not waii^ but I 
would deflower the bride without asking her; I would use vio¬ 
lent.Indeed, the word vtoloie points to this. Thus e^-en the 
sadistic libidinal components find expressitm. 
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in a deeper stratum of this dream tbe sentence / etc.^ 

probably bas an aiitchcrotic, that 15^ an inlantile significance. 

She also has a knowledge—possible only in the dream—of her 
physical need l she sees hersdf flat like a tabie^ so that she em- 
pkasiaes all the more her virgin Ityi the rasllidess of the centre 
(another time she calls it a cenirA-fiece of flowers}. Even the 
horizontal element of the table may contribute something to the 
symbol.—^The concentration of the dream is worthy of remark; 
nothing is superfluonSj every word Ls a symboL 

Later on she brings me a supplement to this dreamt “/ dec¬ 
orate ifie flowers with green crinkled paper,'* She adds that it 
vras foncy paper of the sort which is used to di^ise ordinary 
flower-pots. She says also; “To hide untidy things, whatever 
was to be seen which was not pretty to the eye; there is a gap, 
a little SF>ace in tbe flowers. The paper looks like velvet or moss.** 
With decorate she associates decorum, as I e^q^ected. The green 
colour is very pmminentp and with this she associates kopCt yet 
another reference to pregnanty.—In this part of the dream the 
identification with the man is not the dominant feature^ but 
thoughts of shame and frankness express themselves. She makes 
faerseU beautiful for him; she admits physical defectSp of wWch 
she is ashamed and which she wishes to cortect. The associations 
and Pfcrs dislinclly point to crines pubis. 

The dream is an expression of thoughts hardly known to the 
waking state of the girl; thoughts which deal with the love of 
the senses and its organs; she is “prepared for a birth-day," i.e. 
she has coitus; the fear of defloration and perhaps the pleas¬ 
urably toned pain find e]q>ression; she admits her physical de¬ 
fects and over-compensates them by means of an o\'erHe 3 tiinaUon 
of the value of her virginity. Her shame exciises the emerging 
sensuality by tbe fact that the aim of it ah is the child. Even 
materia] considerations, which are foreign to the loverp find ex¬ 
pression here. The affect of the simple dream—the feeling of 
bliss—shows that here slrong emotional complexes have found 
satisfaction. 

1 dose with the 
g. Dream of a Chemist 
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(A young man who has becti trying lo give up his hubit of 
tnasiurbation by substituting Inlercours^ with a woman.) 

PrcUwnary statement: On the day before the dream he had 
been instructing a student as to Crigmrd's reaction^ in which 
magnesinni is dis^lved in absolutely pure ether under the cat¬ 
alytic iniluence of iodine. Two days earlier there had been an 
ejtplosion in the course oi the same reaction, in whidi someone 
had burned his hand. 

Dream I, He is giving muke phcnylm&gnesiitmbrQmidc; he 
sees the appari^tits with particular dislmciitcsst hut M has sub- 
sfiiuted hhisel} /ar the magticttum. He is now m a ctsriouSf waih 
cring attitude. He hceps on repeating to /fimseif: **Thi5 is the 
right things it h w&rhing, my jeet are beginning to dissolve^ and 
my knees are getting sajt ” Then he rcaekes down and feds for 
his feet y and meanwhile not Anatt' how} he takes his tegs 

out of the carboyj and then again he says so himseif: “That canV 
be VeSf it has been done correct ly,^* Then he partiaily wakes^ 
and repeats the dream ta himseif j because he wants to teli it to 
me. He is positiveiy afraid of the anatysis of the drcan^. Ha is 
much eref/ed during this state of semi-sleepy und repeati eon- 
tinuiilly: “Fhenyly phenyi'' 

IL He is in,., with his whale family. He is supposed be at 
the Schottentor at half-past eleven in order to keep an appoint¬ 
ment with the lady in question^ bat he does n&t wake until hatf- 
past eleven. He ^uys to himself: **it is too late now^ when you 
get there it loiil be half-past twdve.*" The next moment he sees 
the whole family gathered about the tabie^his mother and the 
parlourmaid with the soup-tureen with peeulkr distinctness. 
Then he says to himself: “WeUf if we are sitting down to eat 
alreadyp f certainly can't get away." 

Analysis, —He feds sure that even the first dream contains a 
reference to the lady whom he is to meet at the place of ren- 
des^vous (the dream was dreamed during the night before the 
expected meeting)« The student whom he was instructing is a 
particularly unpleasant fellow; the chemist had said lo him: 
^^That isn't right, because the magnesium was stUJ unaffected,^’ 
and the student had answered^ as though he were quite uncon- 
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cerned: it is/' He himself must be this student; he is as 

indifferent to his ^ttatysh as the student is to his synthesis; the he 
in the dream, hen^vever, who performs the operation i is myscif. 
How unpleasant he must seem to me with bis mdiScrence to the 
result! 

Again, he is Lbe material with which the analysis (synthesis) 
is made. For the question is the success of the treatment. The 
IeB;s in the dream recall an impression of the previous evening. He 
mot a lady at a danc ing cl aits of whom he wished to make a 
conquest; he prised her to him so closely that she once cried 
out. As be ceased to press her legs he fell her firm, responding 
pressure against his lower thighs as far as just above the knees, 
the spot mentioned in the dream. In this situation^ then, the 
woman is the magnesium in the retort, which is at last working. 
He is feminine towards me, as he is virile towards the woman. 
If he succeeds wiih the woman, the treatment will also succeed. 
Feeling himseU and becoming aware of his knees refers to 
masturbation, and corresponds to his fatigue of the previous 
day . , . The rendezvous had actually been made for half-past 
eleven. His wish to oversleep himself and to keep to bis sexual 
ohjeci at home (that is, masturbadoa) corresponds to his re- 
sLstance. 

He says, in respect to the repetiLiciii of the name phenyl, i^l 
all these radicals ending in yi Imve always been pleasing to him; 
they are very convenient to use: benzjd, acetyl, etc. That, how¬ 
ever, explained nolhing* But when I proposed the root 
Sehlemihl^^ he laughed heartily^ and lold me that during the 
snmener he had read a book by Provost which contained a chap¬ 
ter: Lc$ exeius de r^itnoufj and in this there was some mention of 
ScMemiiiis; and in reading of these outcasts he said to himself: 
''That is my case/'' He would have pkyed the Schkmihl if he 
had missed the appointment. 

It seems that the sexual symbolism of dreams has already been 
directly confirmed by experiment. In 1911 Dr* K. Schrotter, at 
the instance of H. Swoboda, produced dreams in deeply h>T>- 
notized persons by suggestions which determined a large pari of 

tThis Hebrew word h well Ilhdwii in German-sptaJdng countdea, even 
anuan^ CentilMp and sSgnffirt an unlucky , ftwkrtard person—T iass.] 
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the drcam«Jnteiit. If the suggestjcn proposed that the subject 
should dream of normal or abnornia] sexual relations, the dream 
carried out these orders by repladng sexual material by the sym¬ 
bols with which psychoanalytic dream-interpreUitiou has made 
us familiar. Thus^ followtng the suggestion that the dreamer 
should dream of homosexual relations with a lady friend, this 
friend appeared in the dream cari^dng 3 shabby travel] ing-bag, 
upon which there was a label with Uie printed words: ^‘For ladles 
only/' The dreamer was believed never to have heard of dream- 
SymbolitaiiEin or of dreaiti'ititerpretation. lyafortunaiely, the 
value of this important investigation was diminished by the fact 
that Dr. Schrbtter shortly afterwards committed suicide. Of 
his dream-experimcnls he gave us only a prelimmary report in 
the Zentrdldialt fur Pisyckoanulys^. 

Similai' results were reported in 1935 by G. HofTenslein. Espe¬ 
cial ty interesting were the esperlments performed by Betlheim 
and Haiimannp because they eliminated hypnosis. These authors 
told stories of a crude sexual content lo confused palkuts suffer¬ 
ing from Korsakoff's psychosis, and observed the distortions 
which appeared when the material related was reproduced “ It 
was shown that the reproduced material contained symbols made 
familiar by the Interpretation of dreams (dlmbing stairs^ slab¬ 
bing and shooting as symbols 01 coitus, knives and cigarettes as 
symbols of the penis). Special value was attached to the appear¬ 
ance of the symhol of climbing stairs^ for, as the authors Justly 
observed, symbol iijat ion of this sort could not be effected by a 
conscious wish to distort.” 

Only when we have formed a due estimate of the importance 
of symbolism in dreams can we continue the study of the iypkal 
dreatm which was interrupted in an earlier chapter (p* t6s). I 
feel justified m dividing these dreams roughly into two classes: 
first, those which always really have the same meaning, and 
second^ those which despite the same or a similar content must 
nevertheless he given the most varied interpretations. Of tbe 
typical dreams belonging to the first cla^ 1 have alr&^dy dealt 
fairly fully with the examinalion-dream. 

^ Vbfr F^kirEaktiQFicn M KorsakoffKhftt Ffythose^ Piy~ 

ehidtrif^ B 4 . Ixxii, 1974. 
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On accotmt of iheir similar affwlive character, the dr^ms of 
luissbg a IraLn deserve to be ranked with the esaiaJnaUon- 
dreams; moreover, their interpretation justifies this approsima- 
LioD. They are consolaiiomiTeams, directed against another 
anxiety perceived in dreams—the fear of death. “To depart is 
one of the most frequent and one of the most readily established 
of the death-symbols. The dream therefore says consolin^y: 
“Reassure yourself, you are not going to die (to depart)," just 
as the estamiiiatioii-dream calms us by saying; ‘^Don t be afraid | 
this lime, too, nothing mil happen to you." The difiieulty in 
understanding both kinds of dreams is due to the fact llwt the 
anxiety is attached precisely to the ertpression of consolation. 

The meaning of the “dreams due to dental stimulus" which 1 
have often enough had to analyse in my patients escaped pie for 
a long lime because, much to my astonishment, they habitually 
offered too great a resistance to interpretation. But finally an 
overwheimiug mass of evidence convinced me that in the case of 
men nothing other than the masturbaloiy desires of puberty 
fumish the motive power of these dreams. I shall analyse two 
such dreams, one of which is also a “flyiog dream." The two 
dreams were dreamed by the same person—a young man of pr^ 
nounced hoinosesuality which, however, has been inhibited in 
life. 

Me is wii ties sing a performanee oj Fidel io from the stalls of 
the opera-house; he is sitting next to M, whose personality is 
congenial to him, anil tahoss friendship he viould like to have. 
Suddenly he fiies diagonaily right across the stalls; he then puts 
his hand in his mouth and draws out two of his teeth. 

He himself describes the flight by saying that it was as though 
he were thrown into the air. As the opera performed was Fidelia^ 
he recaUs the words;— 

“He who a charming wife acquires.,. 

But the acquisition of even the most ebamung wife b not among 
the wishes of the dreamer. Two other lines would be more ^ 
proprlate:-" 

“He who succeeds in the lucky (big) throw 

The friend of a friend to be... 
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The dream thu5 contains the '"lucky {big) throw/* which ii not, 
however^ a wish-fulhJment onLy^ For it conteab also the painful 
rellectiot] that in his striving after fiicndship he has often had 
the misfortune to be "^thrown out/' and the fear lest this late may 
be repeated in the case of the yoimg man by whose side he has 
enjoyed the performaiice of Fid^ih. This is now followed by a 
confession, shameful to a man of his rehnemeDt, to the efect 
that once, after stich a rejection on the pan of a friend, his 
profound sexual longing caused hkn to masttirbate twice id 
succession. 

The other dream is as follows: Two tmiversUy projossors of 
hh acquairUance are treating kirn in my place. One of ihem d&es 
smtetking to Ajs penis; he §s afraid of on operoiion. The other 
thrusts an iron bar agatmt his moaik, so that he loses one or tun? 
teeth, ife is homd with four slih handkerchiefs^ 

The sexual signIficaDce of this dream can hardly be doubted^ 
The silk handkerchiefs allude to an identificatfon with a homo¬ 
sexual of his acquaintance. The dreamer, who has never achieved 
coition (dor has he ever actnally sought se]iaia1 intercourse) with 
men, conceives the sexual act on the lines of masturbation with 
which he was familiar during pubei'tyv 

I believe that the frequent niodlfications of the typical dream 
due to dental sLimulus—that, for example, in which another per¬ 
son draws the tooth from the dreamer's mouth—will be made 
btelligible by the same c3q>lanation.®^ Il may, howex-er, be diffi¬ 
cult to understand how '^denLalstlmiiliis** can have come to have 
this signlhraoce. But here 1 may draw attention to the frequent 
"'displacement from below to above^^ which i$ at tbe service of 
sexual repression, and by means of which all kinds of sensations 
and Inlcn Lions ocajiring in hysteria, which ought to he localised 
in the genitals, may at all events be realised in other, unobjec¬ 
tionable parts of the body. We have a case of such displacement 
when the genitals are replaced by the face in the symbolism of 
unconscious thought. This is corroborated by the fact that 

The extraction 6f 1 tooth by another ix uiualty to be interpreted as caa- 
tmtlijq (ef. bEur'COtting: Stekd). One must distinguish between diesms 
due to dento] sdmulm and dreams referring to the dmilst, such as have 
bwn iTcorded, for example, by Const <Zcnl^a/h£all fur FsycAcandiiyse^vA^ 
440), 
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verbal usage relates the buttocks to the cli«ks,“ and tbe /tf&w 
minttfo to the lips which enclose the orifice of the mouth. The 
nose IS compared to the penis in nimierous allusions, and in each 
case the presence of hair completes the resemblance* Only one 
feature — the teeth — b beyond all possibility ol being compared 
in this way ■ but it is just this coincidence of agreement and dis¬ 
agreement which makes the teeth suitable for purposes of rep- 
rtsenlation under the pressure of sexual repression, 

1 will not assert that the interpretation of dreams due to 
dental stimulus as dreams of masturbaliori (the correctness of 
which I cannot doubt) has been freed of all obscurity*^ I 
cany the explanation as far as I am able, and must leave the rest 
unsolved. But I must refer to yet another relation indicated by 
a colloquial expression. In Austria there is in use an indelicate 
designation for the act of masturbation, namely: “To pull one 
out," or "to pull one off.”** 1 am unable to say whence these 
colloquialisms originate, or on what syinbolisms thQ- are 
based; but the teeth would wry well fit in with the first of the 
tvro. 

Dreams of pulling teeth, and of teeth falling out, are inter¬ 
preted in popular belief to mean the death of a connection. 
Psychoanalysis can admit of such a meanijig only at the most as 
a joking allusion to the sense already indicated. 

To the second group of typical dreams belong those in which 
one is Bying or hovering, falling, swimming, etc. What do these 
dreams signify? Here we cannot generalize. They mean, as we 
leam, something different in each case; only, the sensory 
material which they contain always comes from the same source. 

We must conclude from the information obtained in psycho- 
analysis that these dreams also repeat impressions of our child- 

•* [In Gertuan "Bocten” = chetks and "Bhuerbaciem" tlit,"l»indelieelts") 
= batiacks.—IV axs.] 

« According to C, G. jun;, dnAnu due to dentil sUictilus in tbe ease or 
wotoeo hive the ilgnifiGuiee of panuritwn dnami. E. Jones has Riven 
valuable cnnfinMiion of this. The commoo elenenl of thb interpretalion 
with ihxl represented above may be found in the fact that In both cases 
(astratbn-birtb) there is a question of renjoving a part from the whole 
body, 

“ Cf. the “biographical” dream pa pp. 
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hood —that is, that they refer to the games involving movement 
which have such an ejitraordinary attraction for chiJdren. Where 
is the uncle who has never made a child dy by runuiog with it 
across the room, with outatretdied anus, or has never played at 
falling with it by rocking it on his knee and then suddenly 
straightening his leg^ or by lifting it above his head and sud¬ 
denly pretending to w^ilhdraw bis supporting hand? At such 
moiTients children shout with joy and insatiably demand a repe¬ 
tition of the perfarmance. especially if a little fright and dizzi¬ 
ness are involved in itp In after years they repeat their scnsatEons 
in dreams^ but in dreams they omit the bands that held ihem^ so 
that now they are free to float or fall. We know that all small 
children have a fondness for such games as rocking and see¬ 
sawing ; and when they see gymnastic performances at the circus 
their recollection of such garner is refri^ed. In some boys the 
hysterical attack consists simply in the reproduction of such 
performanceSt which they accomplish with great dexterity. Kot 
infrequently sexuaJ sensations are excited by these games of 
movement^ innocent though they are In themselves. To express 
the matter in a few words: it is these romping games of child¬ 
hood which are being repeated in dreams of flyings falling^ ver- 
tigOj and the like^ but the pleasurable sensations are now trans¬ 
form^ into anxiety. But, as every mother knows, the romping 
of children often enough ends In quarrelling and tears. 

1 have therefore good reason for rejecting the explanation that 
it is the condition of our cutaneous sensations during sleep, the 
sensation of the movements of the lungs, etc.^ that evoke dreams 
of flying and falling. As I see it^ these sensations have themselves 
been reproduced from the memory to which the dream re¬ 
fers—tl^t they are therefore dream-content, and not dream- 
souces.^ 

This materlalj consisting of sensations of motionj similar In 
character, and originating from the same sources, is now used 
for the representation of the most manifold dream-ihoughts. 
Dreams of flying or hovering, for the most part pleasurably 
tonedj will call for the most widely diflering Inlcrpretations —^ 

« Th-Es passage, draUng with dmnu ot quotion, a repeated (w sccounf ot 
tbe cantata Cf. p. rjo. 
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int^trpreta tiotis of a quitjG nalure io liis cas^ of some 

dr«imer$j and jnterpreUtions of a tjpicai nature in that of 
others. Ore of my patients was io the habit of dreaming very 
frequently that she was hovering a little way above the street 
without teaching the ground. She was ve^ short of suture, and 
she shuiincd every sort of contamination involved by ijiteroourse 
with human beings. Her dream of suspensiem—which raised her 
feet above the ground and allowed her head to tower into the 
air—fulhlled both of her wishes. In the case of other dreamers 
of the same sex, the dream of flying had the signihcaJice of the 
lon&ng; “If only I were a little bird! " Similarly, othm become 
angels at night, because no one has ever called them angels by 
day. The intimate connection between flying and the idea of a 
bird makes it comprehensible that the dream of flying, in the 
case of male dreamers, should usually have a coarsely sensual 
significance"’ and we should not be surprised to hear that this 
or that dreamer is always very proud of his ability to fly. 

Dr. Paul Fedem (Vienna) has propounded the fascinating 
theory that a great many flying dreams are erection dreams, 
since the remarLable phentHtieoon of erection, which constantly 
occupies the human phanta^, cannot fail to be impressive as an 
apparent suspension of the laws of gravity (cf. the winged phatli 
of the ancienia). 

It is a noteworthy fact that a prudent experimenter like 
Mourly V^old, who is really averse to any kind of interpretation, 
nevertheless defends the erotic interpretation of the dreams of 
flying and hovering." He describes the erotic ektnent as “the 
most important motive factor of the hovering dream,” and re^ 
iers to the strong sense of bodily vibration which accompanies 
this type of dream, and the frequent connection of such dreams 
with erections and eiiussions. 

Dreams of falling are more frequently characterized by anx¬ 
iety. Their interpretation, when they occur in women, oflers no 
difficu lty, because they nearly always accept the sirmbolic mean¬ 
ing of falling, which is a drcumlocutioo for giving way to an 

[A rtfertnee to thf Centum ^lans word "wirls'" (to copulate} Irom 
'y^gef' (a hirtl>.^Ta«‘S.l 

Vbtr din J/aum, Get SchHften, Ed. ni. 
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erolic Umptation, We have not yet exhausted the infantile 
source of the dream of falling; nearly all children have fallen 
occasionally, and thiio been picked up and fondled; if they fell 
out of bed at night, they were picked up by the nurse and takeo 
into her bed. 

People who dream often, and with great enjoyment, of 
mittg, cleaving the waves, etc., have usually bren bed-wetters, 
and they now repeat in the dream a pleasure which they have 
long since learned to forgo. We shall soon learn, from one ex¬ 
ample or another, to what representations dreams of swimming 
easily lend themselves. 

The interpretation of dreams of fire justifies a prohibition of 
the nursery, which forbids children to “play with fire'’ so that 
they may not wet the bed at night. These dreams also arc based 
on reminiscences of the enuTesis neituma gf childhood. In my 
Fragmenl 0 / aa AmiysU of Hysteria™ X have given the complete 
analysis and synthesis of such a dream of fire in connection with 
the infantile history of the dreamer, and have shown for the 
representation of what maturer impulses this infantile material 
has been utilized. 

It would be possible to cite quite a number of other “typicaP' 
dreams, if by such one understands dreams in which there b 4 
frequent recurrence, in the dreams of differeot persons, of the 
same manifest dream-content. For example: dreams of passing 
through narrow alleys, or a whole suite of rooms; dreams of 
burglars, in respect of whom nervous people Lake measures of 
precaution before going to bed; dreams of being chased by wild 
animab (bulls, horses); or of being threatened with knives, 
daggers, and lances. The last two themes are characteristic of 
the manifest dream-content of persons suffering from aD.xiety, 
etc. A special investigation of this class of material would be 
well worth while. In lieu of this I shall offis two observations, 
which do not, however, apply exclusively to typical dreams. 

The more one b occupied with the solution of dreams, the 
readier one becomes to acknowledge that the majority of the 
dreams of adults deal with sexual material aud give expression 

*• Papers, vbI. iii, trans. by Alb and Jaqwi Stncluy, HogBith 

Press, Londoq. 
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to erotic wishes. Only those who really analyse dreams, that is, 
those who penetrate from their manifest emtent to the latent 
dream-thoughts, can fom an opinion on this subject; hut never 
those who are satished with registering merely the manifest con¬ 
tent (as, for example, Niicke in his writings on sexual dreams). 
Let us recognize at once that there is nothing astonishing in this 
fact, which b entirely consistent with the principles of dream- 
interpretation. No other instinct has had to undergo so much 
suppression, from the time of childhood onwards, as the sexual 
instinct io aU Its numerous components:**—from no other in¬ 
stinct are so many and such intense imconscious wishes left over, 
which now, in the sleeping slate, generate dreams. In dream- 
interpretation this importance of the sexual complexes must 
never be forgotteo, though one must not, of course, exaggerate 
it to the exclusion of all other factors. 

Of many dreams it may be ascertained, by careful interpreta¬ 
tion, that they may even be understood bisexually, inasmuch as 
they yield an indisputable over-interpretation, in which they 
realize homosexual impulses—that is, impulses which are con¬ 
trary to the normal sexual activity of the dreamer. But ^at all 
dreams are to be interpreted bisexually, as Stekel^® maintains, 
and Adler,” seems to me to be a generalization as insusceptible 
of proof as it is improbable, and one which, therefore, I should 
be loth to defend; for 1 should, above all, at a loss to know 
how to dispose of the obvious fact that there are many dreams 
which satisfy other than erotic needs (taking the word in the 
widest sense), as, for example, dreams of hunger, thirst, com- 
lort, etc. And other similar assertions, to the effect that ‘‘behind 
every dream oue finds a reference to death** (Stfikel), or that 
every dream shows “an ad^Tincc from the feminine to the tnas- 
culine line** (.Adler), seem to me to go far beyond the admissi¬ 
ble in the interpretation of dreams. The assertion that alf dreams 
cult for a seiuai interpretatioUf against which there is such an 

c^. Thrie Iff ikf Theory t>J Scx. 

™ W. DU Spraeke des Trauma^ igii. 

Aif, Aditr, Dcr Fsyckiifke Hirmaphrodiii^mm j« Lehrn iiurf to der 
NeuFOst^ m Fortsekrili^ dtr Hedhtti, N*. iK papers In Uk 

jur Fiyckif^nalysc^ i. 
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untiring polemic in tht literature of the subject^ b quite foreign 
to my Ini&'prclQlim af Dreams. It will not be found bi any of 
tbe eight editions of thk book^ and is In palpable coniradiction 
to the rest of its contents. 

We have stated elsewhere that dreams which are conspicu¬ 
ously innocent comoioaly embody crude erotic wishes, and this 
we might confirm by numerous further examples. But many 
dreams which appear indifferent^ in which we should never 
suspect a tendency in any particular direction ^ may be traced, 
according tc tbe analysis, to unmbtakably sexual wish-impulses^ 
often of an unsuspected nature. For example, wbo^ before it had 
been interpreted, would have suspected a sexual wish in the 
following dream? The dreamer relates: Belwem statdy 
palaces there stands, u iktle way dack^ a stnaii house, whose 
doors are closed. My wife leads me along the Utile hit of road 
leading to the house and pushes ike door open^ ond then I sUp 
quickly and easily into ike interior of a courtyard that slopes 
steeply upwards^ 

Anyone who has had experience in the translating of dreams 
wilb of course, at once be reminded tliai penetration into nar¬ 
row^ spaces and the opening of locked doors are among the com¬ 
monest of sexual symbob, and will readily see in this dream a 
representation of attempted coition from behind (between the 
two sLately buttocks of the female body). The narrow, steep 
passage is, of course, the vagina; the assistance attributed to 
the wife of the dreamer requires the inteipretation that in reality 
it is only consideration for the wife which is responsible for 
abstention from such an attempt. Moreo^'er, inquiry shows that 
on the previous day a young girl had entered the household of 
the dreamer; she had pleased him, and had given him the im¬ 
pression that she would not be altogether averse to an approach 
of this sorL The little house between the tw^o palaces Is taken 
from the reminiscence of the Kradsdiin in Prague, and once 
more points to the girl, who is a native of that city, 

Ifj m conversation with my patients, I emphasize the fre- 
quenej' of the Oedipus dream—tbe dream of having se^cuaJ inter- 
course with one^s mother—I elicit the answer* ‘T cannot remem¬ 
ber such a dream.” Immediately afterwards, however, there 
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arises tbe rccoSecti^n oi aiiotbdrp ao unreoigDiz^l^k iiidifferetit 
dream p which the palient has dreamefl repeatedly , and which on 
analysis proves lo be a dream with this very content—that 
yet pBOiher Oedipus dream. I can assure the reader that di^uised 
dreams of seTual ialercouTse with the dreamer's mother are far 
more frequent than undisguised dreams to the same effect/^ 

I publnlwd a typital of sudi & disj^uUed Oedipua dmm in 

N*. 1 or the MfTiiraltlait fur pjychoarmiyst Csm bdew); aiu>tlier, with a 
drlaUetl ann lyitt, publkbed in No. 4 of the samt Jourria.! by OUo Rant- 
Fof other dke^Bcd Oedipus drwns in which the tye app^ors as a symbol, 
SM Rmt iUL Zthjekr. fur i, . Papeca upon eye dreams and 
eye AyrnholUm by Edcr, Ferenci, and Rdtkr will be found in the same 
fesue. blimllflg in the Ckdipus legcivd and elsewhere is a substitute for 
castmLkin. The awrents, by the wiy, were not unkmUiar with the sym^ 
bolic mtcrpu^titlon of the undisguiaed Oedipm dram Q, Raidt, 

Ai. P- S.M: ^'Thus, ft drenm of Jtdins Cacsar'i of suual leiations with his 
mother hm been handed down to us, which the onelnompUts mterpreted 
tu a. invourablc omen sijpufyan^ his taking possosion of the earth (Mother 
Earth P. Eetuftlly well known i:s the oracle delivered to the Tarquinii, to the 
effect that that one of them would become the rtilcr of Jtotec who sbouki 
be the ffral to kiss bis mother {omkltim mairi lidciil), which Brutus con- 
CEived as refemn^ to Mother Earth (^ermJH o^cuh sdlictl gnod ro 

cemmunh mattr omntum raorfa/zion Liv^^, I, bds. Gf- here the dream 
of HfiiHis In Herodotus, VI, 107^ ^But Hippias led the barbarians to 
MaTathon after be had had Lbc foUoviang drcam-%ision the presruus night. 
It bad seemed to Hippias that he was atoeping with bis own ntothEj. He 
CQmJuded from this dream that be ivould return home to Athens, and 
would regain pow^, and that be would die m bis father land in bis old age."' 
These myths and UdjErpretalinns point to a correct peychok^gkal insight. 
[ have Eound tbnt those persons who consider themUfv^ prefBrrod or 
favoured by their mothers manifest in life tbat confidcODe in liKiDoeR'es^ 
and that unshakable optimbzn, which often srem heroic, and not tnfre- 
qucnlly compel actual success. 

T>T5iCfll Buuopk of a disEo:^ Oedipus drcaint— 

A man dreims: //e Ms a iterti affav with a memon wkcui anffiker iaon 
virkd lo fnarry. Ht a conerwd kst iht piker jkpjdd dis^aver ikis fetation 
and ahandau ikr nm/TiLige; hr ikirefore bfkavn iffty affectloMimcly lo ikf 
jflpo; nrsfltt up to fcifft omf kiHM kim.—The facts of the dreiMcr^s life 
touch the dream-conleni only one point. He has a secret affair with a 
married woman, and an equivocal expression of her husband, with whom 
he i$ on friendly tmns, aroused in him the suspidon that he might ha^-e 
DOtked something of this relatiojiship. Hitre is, howevEr, in Tmlity^ yet 
another factor, the reeation of which was avoided ui the dicani^ and whkh 
alone gives the key to if. The life of the husband h threatened by an on^infc 
malady. Hk wife is prtpiutd fox the poadbllhy oi bis sudden death, and 
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There are dreams of Landscapes and localities in wbidi em¬ 
phasis Ls always laid upon the assurance: have been here 

before.” But this has a special si^ihcance in dreams. 

In this cast the locality is always the genitAb of the mother; of 
no other place can it be asserted with such certainty that one 
''has been hete before.'' 1 wa$ once puzzled by the accoimt of a 
dream given by a padent ahlictcd wiih obsessional neurosis. He 
dreamed that he {^led at a house where he had been t^ke bt- 
fort Bnt this very patient had long ago told me of an episode 
of his sixth year. At that time he shared hb mother's bed^ and 
had abu3ed the occasion by InsertJng hb finger into hb mother's 
genitals while she was asleep* 

A large number of dreams, which are fr-equeatly full of 
aniietyj and often have for content the traversing of narrow 
spaces, or staying long b the water, are baaed upon phantasies 
concembg the btra-uterine life, the sojourn b the mother 
womb, and the act of birth* I here insert the dream of a young 
man who, in hb phantasyg has even profited by the intra-uterbe 
opportunity of spybg upon an act of coition between his parents* 

**Ii€ k itt a deep f/ra/f, in wM^k ihcre is a window^ as in 
Semmering tunneL Through this he se^s at first an empty land¬ 
scape, and then he composes a picture in it^ which is there aii at 
once af^ pits up the empty space. The picture represents a fieid 
which is deing deeply titled by an impiemeni^ and the whotesamc 
air, the assoemted idea of hard work, and the btuish-blach clods 
of earth make a pleasant tmpresshn on hijn. He then goes on and 
secs a taorh on edsicaiion tying open *, * and is surprised that so 
much aitention is devoted in H to the sexual feelings {of chii- 
dren), which makes him think of meJ* 

our drcftmcr ooTtsdouiJy hiLrhours the blCDtion of nurrylng the young 
willow after her hostmod's dtceaje. It b thmugli IhSi objective Aiiuation 
that the dieamer luids hPmylf traiuferred lntg iht ccmtelktion oi the 
O^pui dnam; hu wish is to be enabled la MU the man, » that he tnay 
win the wam^ for bJs wife ; his drtaun jjjvca expresskm to the wkh in a 
hypocriiicaJ dblorLtan. instead oi repreientinf^ her as already ttuirrird to 
the other man, it lepre^onts tbe otlwr man only 05 wju Tifnfr tq marry Jiert 
which Indeed oornE^ndi with Ms ovm seerei mtention, and the hostile 
wishes directed iigMnst the man me concealed under demonstratloni of 
ectiati, which are reE[iiiiii«ciice& oi his chUdbb relations to bis father. 
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Here b a pi^lty waler-dreEun of a femak patient p wtucb was 
turned to special account in the course of treatment, 

Af her umai koUdey res&Ti i)n the »* . Lake^she flings herself 
intQ the dark water at a place where the pale moon is reflected 
ijt ^Jire water. 

Dreams of this sort are parturition dreams; UieLr interpreta* 
tion is effected by reversing the fact recorded in the manifest 
dream-contont; thus, instead of ^^flmging oneself into the water/^ 
read ''coming out of the water^'—that b, "being bom.'^™ The 
place from which one is born may be recognized if one thinks o( 
the humorous sense of the French “la lune:* The pale mooo thus 
becomes the white *hoitom," which the child soon guesses to be 
the place from which It came^ Now wbat can be the meaning of 
the palient*s wishing to be bom at a holiday resort? I asked the 
dreamer tbis^ and she replied without hesitation: “HasnT the 
IreaLraent made me as though 1 were horn again?'^ Thus the 
dream becomes an invilatioti to continue the treatment at this 
simmier resort—that is, to visit her there; perhaiH it also con¬ 
tains a very bashful allusioa to the wish to become a mother 
herseifj* 

Another dream of parturitioiXj with its interpretation ^ 1 take 
from a paper by E. Jones^ “SAc stood at the seashore watching a 
small boy, who seenud to be kers, wodlng into the water. This he 
did till the water covered Mm and she cauid only see Ms head 
bobbing up and dawn near the surface. The Scene then changed 
io the crowded hail of an hotel. Her husband left Aer* and she 
*entercd into conversation with* a stranger^ 

'^The second half of the dream was discovered in the analysb 


T^For the mythaloi^cai tdCAiLUig of waler-hirth^ jfif Rank: l?fr Mytkas 
von dir Ceturl dcs IhtdiU, 

It was fwjl f or a lofig time that 1 learaed to appredate th? agiillicance of 
the phantasijcfi and uncooicioui thought^ relating to Uf« io the w'omb. They 
amtiin the explaiuitJon of the oiiioijs dread, felt by so numy 
beiog burkd aHvc, as welt as the profoundest uRoopsdoiu reason for the 
bclicr in 1 iLfe after death, which rcprcscnli only the projccUop into the 
future of this myAterious life before birth. Tht aci of tbik, mareewru h tAe 
krji M^riifMcc aJirnfifed by anxiefy, aKd is the sourer ond model oj 
the aflitt oj anxitly. 
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to represent^ flight from her husband, and the entering into in- 
tunate Telatlnm with a third person, behind whorn was plainly 
indicated Mr,X,’5 brother, menUaned in a former dream. The first 
pari of the dream was a fairly evident birth-phantasy, fn dreams 
^ in niylhglogy, the delivery of a child from the uterine waters 
is coii^only represented, by way of distortion, as the entry of 
the child into water; among many other instances, the births of 
Adonis, Osiris, Aloses, and Bacchus are well-known illustralioiis 
of this. The bobbing up and down of the head in the water at mn - j P 
recalled to the patient the sensation of quickening which she 
had e^rienced in her only pregnanty. Thinking of the boy 
going into the water induced a reverie in which she saw herself 
pikmg him out of the water, carrying him Into the niirsciy’, wash¬ 
ing and dressing him, and inslalling him in her household. 

The second half of the dream, therefore, represents thoughts 
concerning the elopement, which belonged to the first half of the 
underlying latent content; the first half of the dream corre¬ 
sponded with the second half of the latent content, the birth 
phantasy. Besides this inv-ersion in the order, further inversions 
took place in each half of the dream. In the first half the child 
entered the water, and then his head bobbed; Id the underlying 
dream-thoughts the quickening oocumed first, and then the child 
left the water (a double inversion). In the second half 
her husband left her; in the dream-thoughls she left her hus- 
band.” 

Another parturition dream is related by Abrahain—the dream 
of a young waman expecting her first confinement; From one 
point 0 } the floor of the room a subterranean channei leads di¬ 
rectly into the teatcr (path of pariurition—amniotic fluid). She 
lifts up a trap in the floor^ and there immediately appears it crea¬ 
ture dressed in brownish fur, which idmasi resembles a seal. This 
creature changes into Ike dreamer^s younger brother, to whom 
her relation has edways been maternal in character. 

Rank has shown from a number of dreams that parturition- 
dreams employ the same symbols as micturition-dreams. The 
erotic stimulus expresses itself in these dreams as an urethral 
stimulus. The stratification of meaning in these dreams cor- 
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responds with n cli^ge in the sigi^Lhcance ot the symbol since 
childhoods 

We may here lum back to the intemiptfid ihcme (see p. 36 ) 
of ihe part played by orgaoiCj sJeep-disturbing stimuli in dream- 
formation. Dreams which have come into existence under these 
Influences npL only reveal quite frankly the wish-fiMUing tend- 
tncyj and the character of conveilienofrHireamSj but they very 
often display a quite transparent ^onbolisui as well^ since wak¬ 
ing not infrequently follows a stimulus whose satislacUou in 
symbolic disguise has already been vainly attempted in the 
dream. This is true of emission dreams as well as those evoked 
by the need to urinate or defecate. The peculiar character of 
emissio-n dreams permits us directly to unmask certain sexual 
symbols already recognixed a$ typic^j but nevertheless violently 
disputed^ and it also convinces us that many an apparently in¬ 
nocent dream-situation is merely the symbolic prelude to a 
crudely sexuai scene. This, however, hods diF^ct nepreseniatlon^ 
as a rule, only in the comparatively infrequent emission dreams^ 
while it often enough turns into an ansietyHlream, which like¬ 
wise leads to waking* 

The symbolism of drcamis dM Ufethr^ stimulus ^ espe¬ 
cially obvious, and has always been divined. Hippocrates had 
already advanced the theory that a disturbance of the bladder 
was indicated if one dreamt of fountains and springs (Havelock 
Ellis )h Schemer, who has studied the manifold symbolism of 
the urethral stimulus, agrees that *^the powerful urethral stim¬ 
ulus always turns into the stimulation of the sexual sphere and 
its syTnboiic imagery.,«, The dream due to urethral stimulus is 
often at the same time the TepresentaUve of the sexual dream.'^ 

O, Rank, whose cotidusbtis (In his paper on Die Symboi- 
scJinchiung m WecMraum) I have here loUowed, argues very 
plausibly that a large nuitiber of “dreams due to urethral stim¬ 
ulus'^ are really caused by sexual stimuli, which at first seek to 
gratify ihemsdves by way of regression to the infantile form ol 
urethral erotism. Those cases are especially instructive in which 
the urethral stimulus thus product leads to waking and the 
emptying of the bladder, whereupon, in spite of this relief, the 
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drtam is cantinued, and represses its need iii undisg^isedJv 
ejotic 

In a quite analogtiiis manner dreams due to mtesthml slimu- 
Iw disclose the pertinent symbolism, and thus cemfirm the rela¬ 
tion, which is also amply vetihed by ethno-psycholpey, of gM 
and/cctfT* “Thus, for example, a woman, at a time when sheia 
under the care of a physician on account of an itilestind dfj- 
erder^ dr^-ams oi a digger for hidden treasure who 13 burying a 
treasure in the vicinity of a little wooden shed which looks like 
a rural pnvy. A second part of the dream has as its content how 
^e wipes the posterior of her child, a little girl, who has soUed 
fterseff" 

Dreams of “rescue" are connected with parturition dreams. 
To rescue, especiaiJy to rescue from the water, is, when dreamed 
by a woman, equivalent to giving birth; this sense is, however, 
modined wbea the dreamer is a rnau."^ 

Robbers, burglars, and ghosts, of which we are afraid before 
going to bed, and which sometimes even disturb our sleep, orig¬ 
inate in one and the same childish reminiscence. They are the 
rnghtly visitors who have waked the child in order to set it on 
the chamber, so that it may not wet the bed, or have lifted the 


' , ^ Pepr^nuiioaa which m ibe iArtmile stout miuti- 

lute baju of ihe vesical drEun appear in ihe 'iccenf sens* in purely 

sexual sipiE^co: aatw =z uiine = semen = Auuuotic fluid: ship = 'to 
pump ship (urinate ^ s«ed-mpsulei getting wti =z enuresis = minis = 
presnaacy; swinuning = iuU bladder = dwelling-phitt al ihe unborn- 
min=unnallcti=3>nibol of tetlilizution; traveling {journtylnE-nllsht- 
S* — Kslth^ cut of bed = having sexual iatErcoune (honeymoon jour- 
iwyJ: uiuiRting = ieitial ejaculation'’ (Rankin, [, e.>, 

” Ficud. Ckvokter Uiid .tJMleroJfi.- R„Ui. SyiHbobdkiclune etc - 

For such a dream see Pflster, Ein Fall von pI_vci^fa^talyli^e/ler 
uurf £vo«ie/rerfe FrtihtU, tgo^. CotKEmlns ihe symbol 

of (ec^, set my paper, Die CAancende, pjyrkiNwafy- 

Tkemfiie, ui ZrnirgiUolt fir Fsyckmudya, So. I, iqio. Also 
roje -wr P^e^slfisie dei ISebesltbettSf L Cbtr rinm bfsartdertn Typus 
der ebjtkt^bl Ifoajw, In Jtfhibuck /fir PsA., Bd. ti, 10 to {Get. 

^ Reltuass.pkmtiisit in ifae Zrutra/- 

6toM /ur Psyckotmaiyie. 1,1910. p, 3J1; 2^ ReHuntitymboUe; ihy., 

K- ^99r 
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coverlet in order to see clearly how the child is holding its hands 
while sleeping. I have been able to induce an exact recoUeciion 
of the nocturnal visitor in the analysis of some of these anxiety- 
dreams. The robbers were the father; the ghosts more 

probably corresponded to female persons in while night-gowns. 

F- EXAilFl.ES—AJHTHlCErlC AND SPEECH IN DREAMS 

Before I proceed to assign to its proper place the fourth of the 
factors which control the formation of dreams, 1 shall cite a few 
examples fiom my collection of dreams, partly for the purpose 
of illustrating the cooperation of the three factors with which 
w^ are already acquainted, and partly for the purpose of adduc¬ 
ing evidence for certain unsupported assertions which have be^ 
made, or oi briiiging out what necessarily follow's from them. 
It hasp of coursfii been difficult in the foregoing account of the 
dream-work to demonsuate my conclusbns by means of ex¬ 
amples. Examples in support of feolaled statements are con¬ 
vincing Only when considered in the context of an interpreUiiion 
of a dream as a whole; when they are wrested from their con¬ 
text^ they lose their value; on the other band, a dream-interpre¬ 
tation^ even when It is by no means profound, soon becomes so 
extensLw that it otecures the thread of the discussion which it 
is intended to illustrate. This technical consideration must be 
my excuse if I now proceed to mix together all sorts of things 
which have nothing in common except their reference to the 
text of the foregoing chapter. 

We shall first consider a few examples of very peculiar or 
unusual methods of representation in dreams. A lady dreamed 
as follows: A scrvmt-gid is standing t)n ladder as iitough to 
clean Ike wirid&^Or'S^ and has untk her a chimpans^ec and a gorilla 
cat (later corrected| angora cal). She fArours the animals on la 
Ike dreamer; the chimpaviEce nestles to her^ and this is very 
disgusting. This dream has accomplished its purp<jse by a very 
simple means p namelyby taking a oiere figure of speech liter¬ 
ally^ and representing it in accordance with the literal meaning 
of its words. “Monkey,” like the names of anifnals in general^ is 
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^‘' situation of ihe dream means 
merely to^i ,^vei:hv,s- This same CDllectioii will soon fur- 

^^Ples of the employment of this simple 
aftJiice 111 the dream-work, ^ 

ufM <r child which has s compicuously deformed cranitm; the 
dreamer has heard that the chiid acquired this deformity owing 
to Its position in its mothers womb. The doctor says that the 

ilTiD by means of compression, 

but that this would injure the brein. She thinks that because it 

^ boy It wim t sugar so much from dejarmily. This dream 
an^jos a plastic represenUtiDji of the abstract concept: ''Child- 
tsh impressions,” v-iOi which the dreamer has become familiar 
in the course of the treatment. 

In the following example the dream-work follows rather a dif- 

Inr contains a recollection of an excursion 

to the Hilmteich ne^ Graa: There is a terrible storm outside: 
a miserable hote^the water is dripping from the mails, and the 
beds are damp. ( ITie latier part of the content was less directly 
^re^ than I give it.) The dream signifies supernuous/* 

^ (Jream-thoughts first made 

equivixal by a certain abuse of language; it has perhaps been 

S m.r^i ivcrBowiag/' or by “fluid- and ■ sufS-fluid 
(-fluous), and has then been brought to representation by an 
^umuiatron of like impressions. Water within, water without, 

<‘su»r” rtJ tt’dampness-everything fluid and 
Mper fluid. 1 hat for the purposes of dreara-rept^seniation the 
^Iirg IS much less considered than the sound of words ought 

/miJar “ 

«, language has at its disposal a great number of 

wor^ which were originally used in a pictorial and concrete 
^nse, but are at present used in a colourless and abstract fashion 
cmam other cases, made it very easy for the dream to 
epmsent its thoughts. The dream has only to restore to these 
words their full significance, or to follow their change of mean¬ 
ing a little way back. For example, a man dreams that his friend. 
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who 15 stniggling to get out of a very tight place, calls upon hiiD 
tor help. The analysis shows that the tight place is a hole^ aad 
that the dreamer symbolically uses these very words to his 
friend: ''Be earefulp or you'll gel yourself into a hole.^'^^ An¬ 
other dreamer climbs a mouiitaiii from which he obtains an 
extraordinarily eilensLve view. He identifEcs himself with his 
brotber, who is editing 4 'Teview'' dealing with the Far East. 

In a dream in D^r Grune Hemrich a spirited horse is plunging 
about in a field of the finest oats, every graio of which is really 
*^a sweet aJmondp a raisin and a new penny'" wrapped in red silk 
and tied with a bit of pig's hristleK'^ The poet (or the dreamer) 
immediately furnishes the meaning of this dream, for the horse 
felt himself pleasantly tickled, so that he exclaiined: ^'Tbe oats 
are pricking me’^ feel my oals"^). 

In the old Norse sagas (according to Henzen) prolific iise is 
made in dreams of colloquialisms and witty expressions; one 
scarcely finds a dream without a double meaning or a play upon 
words. 

It w^uld be a special undertaking to collect such methods of 
repr^ntation ami to arrange them in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples upon which they are based. Some of the representatians 
are almost witty. They give one the impr^ion that one would 
have never gue^ed their meaning if the dreamer himself had not 
succeeded in explaining it. 

I * A man dreams that kc ir asked for a namet whick^ 
he cannot rocaii^ He himself explains that this means: “1 
shouldn't dream of it!" 

2. A female patient relates a dream in which aU the persons 
concerned were singutoriy large. ""That means/' she adds, "'that 
it must deal with an episode of my early childhood, for at that 
dme all grown-up people naturally seemed to me immensely 
large.'" She herself did not appear in the dream. 

The transpoaition into childhood is expr^sed differently in 
other dreams—by the translation of time into space. One sees 
persons and scenes as though at a great distance, at the end of a 
long road^ or 03 though one were looking at them through the 
wrong end of a pair of opera-glasses. 

[Given by irunslator^ ax the AutfaDdx eiampk 00 uM E*t be tmiidaicd.] 
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3. A man who in waking life shows an indinadon to employ 
ateirsfit and indeSnite expressions, but who otherwise has hb 
Wits about him, di^eams, in a certain coimecdon, tMat he reack^t 
Q rauteay station pat as a trwn is comins in. But than the 
form moves torj/ards the tram, v/kick stands stUt; an absurd in- 
veraiOD of the real state of aflairs. This detail, again, is nothing 
more than an indicaUon to the effect that something eke In the 
dream must be inverted. The analysis of the same dream leads 
o recoLleciioris q/ picture-bcuaks in tvhich mea wer-e represeated 
standing on their bends and walking on tbeir hands. 

4. The same dreamer, on another occasion, relates a short 
dream which almost recalls the technique of a rebus. His unck 
gives him a kiss in an autamobile. He Lmmedtately adds the in¬ 
terpretation, which would never have occurred to me: it 

auto-eretam. In the waking state this might have been said in 
J^St. 

S- At a New Year’s £ve dinner the host, the patriarch of the 
family, u^ered in the New Year with a speech. One of his sons- 
in-law, a lai^cr, was not inclined to take the old man seriously 
esi^iaJJy when in the course of his speech he expressed himself 
as follows: “ V\Tiai 1 open the ledger for the Old Year and glance 
at lU pages I see cveiythisg ot the asset side and nothing, thank 
the Lord, on the side of liability; all you children have been a 
great asset, none of you a liabUity " On hearing this the yourts 
awyer thought of X, his wife’s brother, who was a cheat and a 
liar, and whom he had recently extricated from the entangle- 
of the law. That night, in a dream, be saw the New Year’s 
celebration once more, and heard the speech, or rather saw it. 
Instead of speaking, the old man actually opened the ledger 
and on the side marked “assets” he saw his name amongst 
others, but on the other side, marked “liability," there was the 
name of his brother-in-law, X. However, the word "Liability" 

changed into “Lie-AbUity.” which be regarded as X's main 
charactedstie.^® 

6 A dreamer treats another person for a broken bone. The 
analysts shows that the fracture represents a broken marriage 
vow, etc, * 

Rct»ncd by Brin in hb Fimdamentol Canetftiom of Fsyeke^ulyni. 
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7. In the dream-content the time of day often represents a 
certain period of the dreamer's childhood. Thus, for ejtainplei 
5.15 a.m, means to one dreamer the age of five years and three 
months; when he was that age, a younger brother was bom. 

8. Another representation of age in a dream: .*1 tsomaa is 
walking witk two iittk girls; there is a di§erence of fifteen 
months in their ages. The dreamer cannot think of any family 
of her aoriuaintance in which this is the case. She heiself in¬ 
terprets it to mean that the two children represent her own per¬ 
son, and that the dream reminds her that the two Lraumatic 
events of her childhood were separatfid by this period of time 
(3^4 and 4% years). 

9. It is nor astonishing that persons who are undergoing 
psychoanalytic treatment frequently dream of it, and are com¬ 
pelled to give expression in their dreams to all the thoughts and 
expectatioQS aroused by it. The image chosen for the treatment 
is as a rule (hat of a journey, usually in a motorcar, this being 
a modem and coraplicated vehicle; in the reference to the speed 
of the car the patiHjnt's ironical humour is given free play. 
If the "Hncnifjdflwj," as an element of waking thought, is to be 
represented in the dream, it is replaced, appropriately enough, 
by sttbterraneaif localities, which at other times, when there is 
no reference to analytic treatment, have represented the female 
body or the womb. Below in the dreant very often refers to the 
genitals, and its oi^xjsite, above, lo the face, mouth or breast. 
By wild beasts the dream-work usually symbolises pas^onate 
impulses -, those of the dreamer, and also those of other persons 
of whom the dreamer is afraid; or thus, by means of a very 
slight displacement, the persons who eaperience these passions. 
From this it is not very far to the totcmistic represcnLition of 
the dreaded father by means of vicious animals, dogs, wild 
horses, etc. One might say that wild beasts serve to represent 
the libido, feared by the ego, and combated by repression. Even 
the neurosis itself, the sick person, is often separated from 
the dreamer and exhibited m the dream as an independent 
person. 

One mav gO so far as to say that the dream-work makes use 
of all the means accessible to it for the visual representation of 
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tie *^-t&ougIits, whether these appear admissible or inad- 
missible to waking cridci$m, and thus itself to the doubt 

^ well as the derision of all those who have only hesTsay knowl- 
edge of drearndnierpretation, but have never themselves prac* 
lised it. Stekel's book. Die Spraehe des Tfmmes, is especially 
nch in such examples, but I avoid citing illustrations from this 
work as the author s kick of critical judgment and his arbitrary 

l^nique would make even the unprejudiced observer feel 
doubtful, 

lo. From an essay by V, Tausk {Kfeider und Fsrben im 
Dicmte dtr TraumdsriteUmg, in tnternd. Zetlschr. fur Ps.A.. 
u, 1914)' 

(o) A. dreaiTis that Ae sea Ais /ormcr gftverness TDetiriag a 
dress of /duct lustre, wAicA fits closely over her buttocks. —^I'bat 
means he declares this woman to be lust juL 

2 dream seej a girl on the road to X, balAed in a 
white light and wcoriHg a white blouse. 

The dreamer began an affair with a Muss White on this road- 

1 r. In an analysis which i carried out in the French language 
I had to interpret a dream in which T appeared as an elephant. 
I naturally had to ask why 1 was thus represented. "Fomj me 
from pa," answered the dreamer (Trompe trunk). 

The dream-work often succeeds in representing very refrac* 
twy material, such as proper names, by means gf the forced ex¬ 
ploitation of very remote relations. Jn one of my dreams old 
Bncke has set me a task. / make a preparation, and pkk some¬ 
thing out of ft whicA looks like crumpled iin/ail. (1 shall return 
to this dream later.) The corresponding association, which is 
not easy to find, is jfiwimof, and now I know that 1 have in mind 
the name of the author Stannius, which appeared on the title- 
page of a treatise on the nervous system of fishes, which in my 
youth I regarded with reverence. The first scientific problem 
which my teacher set me did actually relate to the nervous sys¬ 
tem of a fish—^ihe Avimocoetcj. Obviously, this name could not 
be utilized in the picture-puzzle. 

Here I must not fail to include a dream with a curious con¬ 
tent, which is worth noting also as the dream of a child, and 
which IS readily explained by analysis. A lady tells me: "I can 
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remember that when 1 was a child I repeatedly dreamed that 
Cod ware a conical paper kat on Flis head. They often used to 
make me wear such a hat at table, so that I shouldn't be able to 
look at the plates of the other children and see how miKh they 
had received of any particular dish. Since 1 bad heard that God 
was omniscient, the dream signihed that I knew everything in 
spite of the hat which 1 was made to wcar/^ 

What the dreams work consists in, and its unceremonious 
handling of Its material^ the dream-lhoughtSp may be shown In 
an instructive manner by the numbers and calculations which 
occur in dreams. Superstition, by the way, regards numbers as 
ha^'ing a special significance In dreams. I shall therefore give a 
few e.^ainples of this kind from my collection, 

I. From the dream of a Lady^ shortly before the end of her 
treatments— 

She wants to pay for samethm^ or other; her daughter takes 
j florins dj kreu^er from her purse; hut the mother says: **What 
are you doing? ft costs oniy si kreuzer?" This fragment of the 
dream was intelligible without further explanation owing to my 
knowledge of the dreamer's circumstances. The lady was a for¬ 
eigner, who had placed her daughter at school in Viennap and 
was able to continue my treatment as bug as her daughter re¬ 
mained in the city. In three weeks the daughter's scholastic year 
would end, and treatment would Lbeu stop. On the day be¬ 
fore the dream the principal of the school had asked her whether 
she could not decide to leave the child at school for another year. 
She had then obviously reflected that lo this case she would be 
able to continue the treatment for another year. Now* this is 
what the dream refers to^ for a year is equal to J 65 days; the 
three weeks remaining before the end of the scholastic year^ and 
of the treatment^ are equivalent to si days (though not to so 
many hours of treatment). The numerals, which in the dream- 
thoughts refer to periods of time, are given money values in the 
dream^ and simultaneously a deeper meaning finds expression— 
for *Hime is money J* kreuxerj of course, are j florins 6y 

kreuzer^ The smallness of the sums which appear in the dream is 
a self-evident wishTtiLhlment ^ the wish has reduced both the 
cost of the treatment and Lbe year’s school fees* 
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2. In another dream the numerals are involved in even more 
complex relaiiofis. A young lady^ who has been mamed for some 
years, learns that an acquaintance of hecs, of about the same 
age, Elise L,, has just become engaged. Thereupon sbo dreams: 
She is siiting in the theatre sitith her husband, and one side 0} 
the slalis is quite empty, tier husband teiis her that Efise L. and 
her panel had also wished to come to the theatre, but that they 
only could have obtained poor seats; three for J fiorin yo 
krciteer, and of course they couid not take those. She thinks they 
didn't lose much, either. 

What is the origin of the J florin yo kreuserf A really indiffer* 
ent incident of Lhc previous day. The dreamer's sister-in-law had 
received lyo fiorins as a present from her husband, and hastened 
to get rid of them by buying some jewclcry. Let us note that 
150 florins is JOO limes i florin 50 kreuzer. But whence the j in 
connection with the seats in the Lhealte? There is only one asso- 
dation for this, namely, that the fiance is three months younger 
than herself. When we have ascertained the significance of the 
fact that one side of the stalls is empty we have the solution of 
the dream. This feature is an undisguised allusion to a little in¬ 
cident which had given her husband a good excuse for leasing 
her. She bad decided to go to the theaire that week; she had 
been careful to obtain tickets a few days beforehand, and had 
had to pay the advance booking-fee. When they got to the 
theatre they found that one side of the house was alraosL empty ; 
so that she certainly need not have been in suck a hurry. 

1 shall now substitute the dream-thoughts for the dream: ‘Tt 
surely waa nonsense to marry so early; there was no need for my 
being in such a hurry. From Elise L. ’a example I see that I should 
have got a husband just the same — and one a hundred times 

[letter_if I had only waited (antithesis to the haste of her sister- 

in-law), I could have bought three such men for the money (the 
' dowry ) 1 '^— Our attention is drawn to the fact that the numerals 
in this dream have changed their meanings and their relations 
to a much greater extent than in the one previously considered. 
The transforming and distorting activity of the dream has in 
this case been greater—a fact which we interpret as meaning 
that these dream-thoughts had to overcome an unusual degree of 
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endo-psyduc rsLstanc^ before they attained to fepreseniatlon. 
And we mu^i not overlook the lact that the dream contains aa 
absurd element^ namely, that iw& persons are expected to take 
rAree It wiU throw some light on the question of the inter¬ 
pretation of absurdity in dreams if I remark that this absurd de¬ 
tail of the dream-content is tnlended to represent the most 
strongly emphasized of the dream-thoughts: was nmseme 

to many so early," The figure 3^ which occurs in a quite sub¬ 
ordinate relatiof] between the two persons compared (three 
months^ difTerence ia their ages), has thus been adroitly utjlized 
to produce the idea of nonsense required by the dream. The re¬ 
duction of the ac Lual ijo Borins to i Eorio 50 kreuzer corre- 
^onds to the dreamer's disparagemeDt of her husband in her 
suppressed thoughts. 

3, Another example displays the arithmetical powers of 
dreams^ which have brought them into such disrepute. A man 
dreams; He is sUting in Ihe BJ's Aojir^ (the B.'s are a family with 
which be was lormetly acquainted), and ke says: "li wus non- 
Stnse thai you didn't give me Amy for my Thereupon^ he 

asks the girl: old are you?** dnjTaer: “i saoj bom is 

"Akp Ihon you are sS years oki” 

Since the dreain was dreamed in the year iSq^i ^his is obvi¬ 
ously bad aritbniedc^ and the inability of the dreamer to calcu¬ 
late may, if it cannot be otherwise explained, be likened to that 
of a general paralytic. My patient was one of those men who 
cannot heip thinking about every woman they see. The patient 
who for some months came next after him m my consulting-room 
was a young lady ; he met this lady after he had constanCly 
asked about her, and he was very anxious to make a good im¬ 
pression nn her. This was the lady whose age he e$timaled at 2S* 
So much for explaining the result of his apparent calculation. 
But 1882 was the year in which he had married^ He had been un¬ 
able to refrain from entering into conversation with the two 
other women whom he met at my house—the two by no means 
youthful maids who alternately opened the door to him—and as 
he did not find them very responsive^ he had told himself that 
they probably regarded him as elderly and ‘^serious." 
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Bearing in mind these examples^ and others of a siraikr nature 
(to follow)* we may say: The dream-work does not calculMe at 
aU^ whether correctly or incorrectly' it only strings together, in 
the/orm ol n sum* aumerals which occur in the dream-thoughts^ 
and which may serve as allnsions to material which is insirs^ 
oeptible of TepresentatioD. It thus deals with figureSp as material 
for espressing its intentionSj just as it deals w^th aU other con¬ 
cepts, and with names and speeches which are only verbal 
imag^. 

For the dream-work cannot compose a new speech. No matter 
how many speeches and answers^ which may in themselves be 
sensible or absurd, may occur in dreams, analysis always shows 
us that the dream has merely taken from the dream-thoughts 
fragments of speeches which have really been delivered or beard^ 
and has dealt with them in the most arbitrary fashion. It has not 
only torn them froEn their context and mutilated them* accepting 
one fragment and rejecting another, but it has often fitted them 
together in a novel manner* so that the speech which seems co¬ 
herent in a dream is dissolved by auaJ^'sls into three or four com¬ 
ponents. In this new application of the words the dream has 
often ignored the meaning which they had in the dream-ihoughts, 
and has drawn an entirely new meaning from them.^'^ Upon 
closer Inspection the more distinct and compact ingredients of 
the dream-speech may be distinguished from others* which ser\'fi 
as connectives, and have probably been supplied* just as we 

Aiu1>'5es of ottver nunjchcal drauns beta given by Jiias, Mardimw- 
eki and oibeis. Si^cb dr^oMS often involve vtzy complicalcd [LtiitlLnLeticiil 
operalians, which are n«ru the less sohed by ibc drc4Eiu.T with suitoahbuig 
EQiyldenper Cr also EmesL Vter unbcwm^lt Zahlenbehundiungf 

ZcMiraib. /ar 4^ jl^ 1911, p. 741 

Neurol beba^'es in the same fas^bbn. I know a palicnt who—invalun- 
tojiJy and imwillingly^hciis (haUndnales) HangS; or imgiiiiEiits of fcmgs 
without being able to understand tbeh rigni^cance for her psychic life. She 
h certainty not a pnmiiaiac:. Analysis sbows that by exemESin^ a certain 
licemc she gave tlie text ol these songs a fibc application. '^Oh, thou bSi»- 
lul onet Oh, tbnu happy oner ThU U the first line of Christnias carol, but 
by Hot continning it to the word, ChrisumLiiide, she turns It into a bridal 
song, etc. The suae mechanism of distortion may opcnile, without hoUu- 
rinaiien^ merely in ns&qriatLOU^ 
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supply flnaittcd letlcrs and syllablfis In reading. The dream- 
speech thus has the stnacttire of brccciat m i^hich the larger 
pieces of various material are held together by a solidiled co¬ 
hesive medium. 

Strictly speaking^ of course, this description is correct only for 
those dream-speeches which have something of the sensory char¬ 
acter of a speech, and arc described as ‘^speeches.” The others, 
which have not, as it were^ been perceived as heard or spoken 
(which have no accompanymg acoustic or motor emphasis in 
the dream) are simply thoughtSi Such as occur in our waking 
Ijfe^ and find their way unchanged into many of our dreams. Our 
reading, too^ seems to provide an abundant and not easUy trace¬ 
able source for the Indifferent speech-material of dreams. But 
anything that is at aU conspicuous as a speech in a dream ran be 
referred to actual speeches which have been nrade or heard by 
the dreamer. 

We have already found e.iuimples of the deri^^tion of such 
dream-speeches in the analyses of dreams which have been cited 
for other purposes. Thus, in the Innocent market-dream^* (p. 
86—7) where the speech: Tka^ is no longer to be had serves to 
identify me with the butcher^ while a fragment of the □ther 
speech: / don't know that, I don*t take thai^ precisely fuirds the 
task of rendering the dream innocent. On the previous day the 
dreamer^ replying to some unreasonable demand on the part of 
her cook, had waved her aside with the words: / don^t know 
tkat^ AtfAfloe your self properly^ and she afterwards took iiilo the 
dream the first, indifferent-sounding part of the speech in order 
to allude to the latter part, which fitted well into Lhe phantasy 
underlying the dream, but which might also have betrayed it* 

Here is one of many examples which all lead to the same con¬ 
clusion: 

A large eotiftyard in wkkh dead bodies ore being burned. The 
dreamer says, goings I con*i stand the sight of it.^* (Not a 
distinct sp)eech.) r,^CH he meets two butcher boys and asks^ 
*^Weilf did it tosie good?^* And one of them oitswers, “No^ it 
wasn^t good” As though it had been human fleshy 

The innocent occasion of this dream Is as follow's: Afler taking 
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supper with his wife^ the dreamer pays a visit to his worthy but 
by no means appetising n^ghbi)iir. The hospitable old lady is 
just sitting down to her own supper, and presses him (among 
men a composite, sexually dgnUitant word is used jocosely in 
the place of this word) to taste it. He declines^ saying that he 
has no appetite. She replies: **Go tm uith you, you eaa manage 
k ok righ^/* OF something of the kind. The dreamer is thus forced 
to taste and praise what is offered him/'Hut thal^s good! When 
be is alone again with his w^ife, he complains of his neighbour's 
importunity, and of the <^uaUty of the food which he has lastecL 
‘^1 can^t stand the sight of it,” a phrase that in the dreamy loo, 
does not emerge an actual speech, is a thought relating to the 
phj-sical charms of the lady who invites him, which rnay be trans¬ 
lated by the statement that be has no desire to look at her. 

The analysis of another dream—-which 1 will cite at this stage 
for the sake of a very distinct speech, which constitutes its 
nucleus, but which will be explained only when we come to 
evaluate the affects la dreams—is more instructive. T dream, very 
\ividly: I ^ave gone £0 Britcke^s laboratory ai nighi^ and on 
keoring a gentie knocking at the door, J open k to (the deceased) 
Professor Pteischtj U'ho enters in the compotty of severoi 
strangerst after soying 0 feio sits down at his tabie. 
Then follows a second dream: My friend Fi. has come io Vienna^ 
unobtrusively, in July; / meet him in the street, in conversation 
with my (deceased) friend /*., and / go with them somewhere^ 
and they sH down facing each other as though at a small table^ 
while I sit facing them at the narrow end of the tubie, FL speaks 
of his sister, and sayS£ **ln three-quarters of an hour she was 
dcad/^ and then something like "That is the threshaidJ* /Ir 
does not understand himf Ft. Sums fo wie, and asks J?ie how fflWcA 
/ have told F. of his off airs, thh, overcome by strange emth 

tionSf / try to tell FL that F. {cannot possibiy know anything^ 
of course^ because he) is not olive. But noticing the mistake my¬ 
self, / say: **Non sixit.'^ Then / look j^ar^Aju^^y at P^, and under 
my gaise he becomes pale and blurredt and his eyes turn a skkty 
blue—and at last he dissolves. I rejoice greatly at this; I now 
understand that Ernst pteUchl, too, is only an apparition, a reve- 
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BEBif and / find that il is quite p&ssibte that sueh a pefsan sAouid 
exist (fnly so hng as j him £a^ md that he cow be made 

t& disappear by the u^ish of another person. 

This very preUy dream unites so many oE the enigmatical 
characteristics of the dream-content—the critlcisfn made in the 
dream itself, inasmuch as I myself notice my mistake in saying 
Nm mxit instead of Non vivft^ the unconstrained mterenurse 
with deceased persons, \V'hdm the dream itself declares to be 
dead, the absurdity of my conclusionp and the intense satisfac¬ 
tion which it gives me —that “I would give my IMe'' to expound 
the complete solution of the problem. But in reality 1 am in¬ 
capable of doing what I do in the dream, i.c. of sacrUicing such 
intimate friends to my ambition. And if I attempted to disguise 
the facts, the true meaning of the dream, with which I am per¬ 
fectly familiarp would be spoiledr £ must therefore be content to 
select a few of the elements of the dream for mterpretation, some 
here, and some at a later stage. 

The scene m which t annihilate P. with a glance forms the 
centre of the dream. His eyes become strange and weirdly blue, 
and then he dissolves. This scene is an unmistakable imitation 
of a scene that was actually experiented. 1 was a demonstrator 
at the Physiological InstiLute ; 1 was on duty in the morning, and 
Briicke learned that on several occasions 1 had been unpunctual 
in my attendance at the studeuts’ laboratory. One iTLomiiig, 
therefore, he arrived at the hour of opening, and waited for me. 
What be said to me was brief and to the point; but it was not 
w^hat he said that matterecL What nverwhelmed me was the ter¬ 
rible gaze of his blue eyes, before which 1 melted away —as P. 
does in the dream, for P. has exchanged rdles with mCj mueb to 
my relief. Anyone who remembers the eyes of the great master, 
which were wonderfully beautiful even in his old age, and has 
ever seen him angered, wtB readily imagine the emotions of the 
young traji^ressoT on that occasion. 

Bnt for a long whUe I was unable to account for the Non visdt 
with which I pass sentence in the dream. FinaJJy, I remembered 
that the reason why these two words were so distinct in the 
dream was not because they were heard or spoken, but because 
they were seen. Then 1 knew at once where they come from. On 
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tbe p^icfiLal al tht sL^Lue of tk^ Empemr Jo^ph in tht Viemis 
Hotbiirg are insmbed tie following beautiful words:— 

Saiuii paifidc vixi t 
n&n ditd Sed lotus 

From this kiscription 1 had taken what fitted otic initnical train 
of thought m my dream-thoughts, and which was intended to 
mean: "‘That leliow has noLhing to say in the matter^ be is not 
really alive." And I now recalled that the dream was dreamed a 
few days after the unveiling of the memorial to FLeisdil^ in the 
cloisters of the University, upon which occasion T had once more 
seen the memorial to Brilcke^ and must have thought with regret 
(in the unconscious) how my gifted friend P+| with alt bis devo¬ 
tion to science, had by his premature death forfeited his just 
claim to a memorial in these hall s. So 1 set tip thb memorial to 
him ID the dream; Josef is my friend P,^s baptismal name.^^ 

According to the rules of dream-bteipretaLion^ I should still 
out be justified in replacing non vivtt, which I needj by non vixiti 
which is placed at my disposal by the recollection of the Kaiser 
Josef memorial. Some other element of the dream-thoughts must 
have contributed to make this possible. Something now calls my 
attention to the fact that lit the dream scene two trains of 
thought relating to my friend P+ meetj one hostile^ the other 
affectionate—the former on the surface, the latter covered up — 
and both are given representation in the same words: non vixHr 
As my friend P. has deserved well of science, I erect a memorial 
to him 2 a$ he has been guilty of a mahcious wish (et^pressed at 
the end of the dream), I annihilate him. I have here constructed 
a sentence with a special cadence, and in doing so 1 must have 
been influenced hy some existing model But where can 1 find a 
similar antithesis, a similar paialkl between two (^posite re- 

The La fact reads: 

Sidvii ptttUcae vixii 
Mott dm iid taiui. 

The malJve of the mUuUce; for pubikatt bai probably been oor- 

rectly dii^iJicd by Witieh. 

Ai an eSiBmph of over-determLnatiaa: My Jnr enming litn was- 

that after worklog taJ;e into the mghl^ in the monung t bad to make tbe 
lODg jaumey frotn KiLUer-Jout-SiTaffike to Wahiin^i SlraSSe. 
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actidns to tile s;iiiFie persOD^ both of which can claitn to be wholly 
justified, and whidi nevertheless do not attempt to a^ect one an¬ 
other? Only in one passage wliidij however, ma^es a profound 
Impression upon the reader—Brutus's speech of justiheaUon in 
Shakespeare's Juiiu$ Caesar,* Caesar loved me, I weep for 
him; as he was fortunatCp I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, t 
honour him; but as he was amhitbus, 1 slew him+" Have we not 
here the same verbal structure, and the same antithesis of 
thought, as m the dream-thoughts? So I am playing Brutus in 
my dream. If only I could find in my dream-thoughts another 
collateral connection to confinn this! I think it might be the 
folio wing: ^'My friend FL comes to Vienna in July/' This detail 
is not the case in reality^ To my knowledge;, my friend has never 
been in Vienna in July. But the month of July is named after 
Julius Caesar^ and might therefore very well furnish the required 
aUusion to the intermediate thought—that I am playing the 
part of Brutus.*^ 

Strangely enough^ I once did actually play the part of Brutus. 
WTien I was a boy of fourteen, I printed the scene between 
Brutus and Caesar in Schiller's poem to an audience of childrens 
with the assistance of my nephew, who was a year older than I, 
and who bad come to us from England — and was thus a revenani 
—for in him I recognize the playmate of my early childhoods 
Until the end of my third year we bad been inseparable; we had 
loved each other and fought e^h other and, as I have already 
hinted, this childish relation has determined all my later feelings 
in my intercotirse with persons of my own age. My nephew John 
has since then had many incarnations, which have revivified first 
one and then another aspect of a character that is ineradicably 
fixed in my unconscious memory. At times he must have treated 
me very badly, and I must have opposed my tyrant courageously, 
for in later yKirs I was often told of a short speech in which I 
defended myself when my fathcr^—his grandiathcr^—called me 
to account; “Why did you hit John?" hit him because he hii 
me” It must be this childish scene which causes n^n mvit to be¬ 
come wflif vlxitf for in the language of later childhood strikmg is 
known as Uficksen (German; wichsen = to polish, to wax, i^. to 
■* And thOt Ceesar =; Kwtr. 
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thrash); and the dream-work does not dii&dain to take advantage 
of stich associalidns. My hostility towards my friend whidi 
has so little foundation Ln reality—was greatly my superior, 
and might therefore have been a new edition oF my old playmate 
— may certainly be traced to my complicated relations wdth 
John during our diUdhood. I shall, ^ I have said, return to this 
dream Later odhi 

G. ABSLTBD DREAMS—^INTELLECTUAI, PEUFORMANCES !N DREAMS 

1 

Hitherto, in our interpretation of dreams^ wo have come upon 
the element of absurdity in the dream-content so frequently that 
we must no longer postpone the investigation of Its cause and its 
meaning. We rementber^ of coursej that the ateurdity of dreams 
has furnished the Opponents ot dream-interpretatloa with their 
chief argument for regarding the dream as merely the meaning¬ 
less product of an attenuated and fragmentary activity of the 
psyche. 

1 will begin with a few examples in which the absurdity of the 
dream-content is apparent only^ disappearing when ihc dream is 
more thoroughly examined. These are certain dreams which— 
accidentally^ one begins by thinhiDg — are concerned with the 
dreamer's dead father. 

1 . Here is the dream of a patient who had lost his father six 
years before the date of the dream:— 

Ills father had been intjolvcd in a ierrihle acenfewf. Ht was 
tmveiitng by the night express when the train was derailed^ the 
seats were Mescafedj and his head was crushed fram side ta 
side. The dreamer sees him tying on his bed; from his left eye^ 
brow a wound runs vertkaiiy upwards. The dreamer is surprised 
thai his father shouid have met with an aceident (since he is 
dead already^ as the dreamer adds Ln relating his dream). Mh 
father's eyes are so elcar. 

According to the prevailing standards of dream-criticism p this 
dream-content would be explained as follows: At first, while the 
dreamer is picturing his father's aeddeot, he has forgotten that 
his father has already been many years In his grave; in the 
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course of iHe drcMi this mem&ry awakens^ so that he Is surprised 
at his OWD dream ev™ while he is dreajning il. Analysis, how- 
ever, tells us that it is quite superfitjcius to seek for such er- 
planatious. The dreamer had commissioned a sculptor to make 
a busi ot his father^ and he had inspected the bust two days be¬ 
fore the dream, ft Is this which seems to him to have come to 
grief (the German word rneans *^gune wrong'^ or *‘met with an 
accident^). The sculptor has never seen his father^ and has had 
to work from photographs. On the very day before the dream 
the sou had sent an old family servant to the studio in order to 
see whether he, too, would pass the same judgment upon the 
marble bust—namely, that it was i^Q& narroie £k$ icm- 

pies. And now follows the memory-material which has contrih- 
uled to the formation of the theam: The dreamer's father had a 
habit, whenever he was hara^ed by business cares or domestic 
difijculttes, of pressing his lemples between his bands, as though 
bis head was growing too large and he was trying to compress iL 
When the dreamer was four years old, he was present when a 
pistol was accidentally discharged^, and his fathers eyes were 
blackened {kts eyes are so cieor)^ When his father was thought¬ 
ful or depressed, be bad a deep furrow in bis forehead just where 
the dream shows his wound. The fact that m the dream this 
wrinkle is replaced by a wound points to the second occasion for 
the dream. The dreamer had taken a photograph of his little 
daughter; the plate had fallen from his hand^ and when be 
picked it up it revved a crack which ran like a vertical furrow 
acrtkss the child's forehead, extending as far as the eyebrow* He 
could not help feeling a superstitious foreboding, for on the day 
before his mother's death the negative of her portrait had beep 
cradted. 

Thus, the absurdity of this dream is simply the result of a 
carelessness of verbal expression, which does not distinguish be¬ 
tween the bust or the photograph and the origiDa]. We are all ac- 
oistomed to making remarks liket "DonH you think it*s exactly 
your fatherThe appearance of absurdity in this dream might, 
of course, have been easily avoided. If it were permissible to 
form an opinion on the strength of a single case, one might be 
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tempted to say that this semblaDce of absurdity is admitted or 
even desired. 


II 

Here is another examiile of the same kind from my own dreams 
{I lost my father in the year iS96}^— 

^t//cr Aw pny fdlher has fiiaycd a pari in the polHical 

life cj ike Magyars, and Aas unit id tkem ini& a p&lUkai whak, 
and here I see^ indLstlactlyf a liltle picture: a number &} men, 
as ikaugh in the ReickUag; a man is standing on one or two 
chairs; there are oth&s round about Aim. / remember that m 
his death-bed he looked so tike Caribaldif and I am glad ihal this 
promise has really come true. 

Certainly this JS absurd enougb. It was dreamed at the Ume 
when the Hungarians were in a state of anarchy, owing to Parlia- 
mentaty obstruction^ and were passing through the crisis from 
which Koloman Szell subsequently delivered them. The trivial 
drciimstance that Lbe scenes beheld in dreams copsist of such 
little pictures is not without signihcance for the elucidation of 
this element. The customary visual dreara-represantations of 
our thoughts present images that impress us as being life-size; 
my dream-picture, however, is the reproduction of a wood-cut 
inserted in the test of an iliustraicd history of Austria, repre¬ 
senting Maria Theresa in the Reichstag of Pressbuig—the fa¬ 
mous sceue of Moriamur pro rege nostro.^ Like Maria Theresa, 
my father^ In my dream, is surroupded hy the multitude; but 
he is standing on one or two chairs {Siuhlen), and is thus^ like 
a 5/iiAfrirA/er (presiding Judge) + (He has united them; here the 
intermediary is the phrase: ''We shall need no }udgcJ*) Those 
of us who stood about my father^s death-bed did actually notice 
that he looked very like Garibaldi. He had a post-mortem rise 

** I have foTpitten ui what muthor ] found a reference lo a dream which 
mi avemto with ujimuiilli^ smalt the spuio? of which pnov’ed to he 

one of the engravinp of Jacques Callot, which the dreamr had mamiiied 
dining the day. Thiie cngraviiigs cenUun an chonnous number of very 
small figure; a whole series of them deals i^ith the horrcis of the Thirty 
Years War. 
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of temperature; hia cheeky shone redder and redder ^, involun¬ 
tarily we con Untie; behind tinij, in unsubstantlaJ (radj- 

mite)j lay that which subdues us all—the conunon fate,” 

This upUfting of oar thoughts prepares us for the fact that we 
shalL have to deal with this ^'common fate.” The p&st^mortEm 
rise in temperature corresponds to the words *^after his death” 
in the dream-content. The most agoni^ng of his aiHictions had 
been a complete paralysis of the intestbes dur¬ 

ing the last few weel^ of his life. All sorts of disrespectful 
thoughts associate themselves with this. One of my contem^ 
poraries, who lost his father while Still at the ^'gymnasium”— 
upon which occasiou I was profoundly movedj and tendered him 
my friendship^—once told me, derisively, of the distress of a 
relative whose father had died in the street, and had been brought 
home, when it appearedp upon undressing the corpse, that at 
the moment of death, or post-mortem^ an evacuation of the 
bowels {SiuMetttkcruns) had taken place* The daughter was 
deeply distressed by this circumstance, because this ugly detail 
would inevitably spoil her memory of her father* We have now 
penetrated to the wish that is embodied in ibis dream. To stand 
after one's death before one's chUdreii great and undeEled: who 
would not wish that? What now has become of the absurdity of 
this dream? The appearance of absurdity was due only to the 
fact that a perfecUy permissible figure of speech, in which we 
are accustomed to ignore any atjsurdily that may enist as be¬ 
tween its components, has been faithfully represented in the 
dream* Here again we can hardly deny that the appearance of 
absurdity is desired and has been purposely produ^. 

The frequency with which dead persons appear b our dreams 
as living and active and associating with us has evoked undue 
astonishment^ and some curious escplanations, which afford con¬ 
spicuous proof of our misunderstanding of dreams. And yet the 
explanation of these dreams is close at hand. How o(ten it hap' 
pens that we say to ourselves: “If my father were still alivep 
what would he say to this?” The dream can esprit this if in no 
other way than by his presence in a definite situation. Thus^ for 
instance, a young man whckse grandfather has left him a great 
inheritance dreamy that the old man Ls alive, and calls hb grand- 
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son lo accniintj reproacbing him for his lavish expenditure, UTial 
we regard as an objection to the dream on account of our belter 
knowledge that the man is already dead, is in reality ihe con¬ 
soling thought that the dead man does not need to learn the 
truth, or satisfaction over the fact that he can no longer have 
a say in the matter. 

Another form of absurdity found in dreams of deceased rda* 
ti\*es docs not express scorn and derision; it serves to tspress ihe 
extremest repudiation, the representation of a suppressed thought 
which one would like to believe the very last thing one would 
think of. Dreams of this kind appear to be capable of soludoti 
only if we remember that a dream makes 00 distizictioiTL between 
desire and reality. For example^ a man who nursed his father 
during his last illness, and who felt his death very keenly* 
dreamed some time afterwards the following senseless dream: 
His jather was again iivinst ctfnt'erifw^ with him as usual^ 
6wl (and ihis was the remarkable thing) ke had n^vcrtkel^ 
diedr ikougk h^ nol kniyw it. This dream is Intelligible ifi 
after "he had neverLhelesa diedi” we insert in 4 :anseguatc€ of 
the dream^^s and if after ^*but be did not know itj" we 
add that the dreamer had eniertained this wish. While nursing 
him, the son had often wished that his father was dead; that is. 
he had had the really compassionate thought that it would be a 
good thing if death would at last put an end to his sufferings. 
While he was mourning his fathers death, even ihb compas¬ 
sionate wish became an unconscious reproach* as though it 
really contributed to shorten the sick man^s life^ By the awaken¬ 
ing of the earliest infantile feelings against his father, it became 
possible to expr^ this reproach as a dream; and it was pre- 
cisely because of the extreme antithesis between the dream- 
instigator and the day-thoughts that this dream had to assume 
so absurd a fomii^ 

As a general thing, the dreams of a deceased person of whom 
the dreamer has been fond confront the interpreter with difbcult 
problems^ the solution of which is not always satis tying. The 
reason for this may be sought in the especially pronounced am- 

« Cf. formtUieran^eft ubtr dk twei Frhai^en dci leiliscktn GwcAfA™* 
in i. Fj^-p Hi, 1,1911 {Ges. Schrifiea^ Btt v>. 
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bivdence of feeliog which controls the relation of the dreamer 
to the dead persoo. In such dreams it is quite usual for the de¬ 
ceased person to be treated at ^rst as Uving; then it suddenly 
appears that he is dead; and in the continuation of the dream 
he is once more hvlng. This has a confusing dfecL I at Last 
divined that this alternation of death and life is intended to 
repre^nt the indfffrrence of the dreamer. (*‘lt is all one to me 
whether he is alive or dead")^ This Lodiiference,, of course^ is 
not real^ but wished; its purpose is to help the dreamer to deny 
his very intense and often coolradictory emotional attitudes, 
and so it becomes the dream-representation of his 
For other dreams in which one meets with deceased persoEis the 
foUowing rule will often be a guide: If in the dream the dreamer 
is not reminded that the dead person is dead, he sets himself on 
a par with the dead; he dreams of his own death. The sudden 
redizadon or astonishment In the dream (^^but he has long been 
deads”) is a protest against this idendBcation^ and rejects the 
meaning that Ube dreamer is dead. But I will admit Lhai I feel 
that dream-bterpretatlon is far from having elicited all the 
secrets of dreams having this content. 

Ill 

In the example which 1 shall now dte, I can detect the dream- 
work in the act of purposely manufacturitig an absurdity for 
which there is no occasion whatever in the dream-material. It 
i$ taken from the dream wbkb 1 bad as a result of meeting Count 
Tbun Just before going away on a holiday, ‘7 am drlviag m a 
ond / ttil the driver ta driuc fp a ra^way ^OJ eourse, 

I can't drive •mik y™ an the railway track itself/ / say^ after 
the driver has repraacked me, as theugh / had ufofff him ant; 
at the same fimc, ii seems as ih&ugk I had already made with 
him a faumey that me usually makes by train/* Of this con¬ 
fused and senseless story analysis gives the following explana¬ 
tion: During the day 1 bad hired a cab to take me to a remote 
street in Dombacb. The driver^ bowe^w, did not know the way, 
and simply kept on dfiving, in the manner of $uch worthy people^ 
until I became aware of the fact and showed him the way, in¬ 
dulging in a few derisive remarks. From this driver a train of 
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thought IecJ to the amtocratk per^nage whom 1 was to mtet 
later on. For the presents £ win only remark that one thing that 
Strikes us middlis-clasB plebeians about the aristocracy is that 
they like to put themselves in the driver's seat. Does not Count 
Thun guide the Austrian “car of Stale^’? The next sejitence Id 
the dream^ however^ refers to my brother^ whom I thus also 
Identify with the cab-driver* I bad refused to go to Italy with 
bim this year course^ I can't drive with you on the railway 
track itsdf')j and this refu^ was a sort of punishment for his 
accustomed complaint that 1 usually kirn pui on this tour 
(this finds its way Into the dream unchanged) by rushing him 
too quickly from place to place, and making him see too many 
beautiful things in a single day. That evening my brother had 
accompanied me to the railway station^ btit shortly before the 
carriage had reached the Western station of the Metropolitan 
Railway he had jumped out in order to take the train to Purkers- 
dorf. I suggested to him that he might remain with rue a little 
longer, as he did not travel to Purkersdorf by the Metropolitan 
but by the Western Railway. This is w^hyj in my dream^ I made 
in the cab a journey which one usually makes by train. In reality, 
however^ it was the other way about: what I told my brother 
was: ^'The distance which you travel on the MelropoUtan Rail¬ 
way you could travel in my company on the Western Railway 
The whole confusion of the dream is therefore due to the fact 
that in my dream I replace “Metropolitan Railway-^ by “cab/^ 
which, to be sure^ does good service in bringing the driver and 
my brother into conjunction. 1 then elicit from the dream some 
nonsense which is hardly disentangled by elucidation, and which 
almost constitutes a contradietJun of my earlier speech (“Of 
course^ I cannot drive with you on the railway track itself")« 
But as 1 have no excuse whatever for confmntbig the Metro- 
politan Railway with the cab, I must intentionally have given 
the whole enigmatical story this peculiar fomi in my dream- 
But with what mtenlion? We shall now Icarii what the ab¬ 
surdity in the dream signifies, and the motives which admitted 
it or created it In this case the solution of the mystery is as fol¬ 
lows: In the dream I need an absurdity, and something incom- 
prehensiblej in connection with “driving'" {Fakrcn = riding, 
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driving) because in the dream-thoughts 1 have a certain opir^on 
that demands representation. One evening, at the house of the 
witty and hospitable lady who appears, in another scene of the 
same dream, as the ^^housekeeper,” I heard two riddles which I 
could not solve. As they were known to the other members of 
the party, I presented a somewhat ludicrous figure in my un¬ 
successful attempts to find the soiutions. They were two puns 
turning on the w^ords Nackkommen (to obey orders—offspring) 
and V^fahren (to drive—forefathers, ancestry). They ran, 1 
believe, as follows:— 

“The coachman does it 
At the master's behests^ 

Everyone has it; 

In the grave it rests.'' 

(Vorfafircn) 

A confusing detail was that the first halves of the two riddles 
were identical i 


■"The ccadmian does it 
At [he master's behests; 

Not everyone has it ; 

In the grave it rests.” 

{Nachkommen) 

When I saw Count Thun drive up (vorfukren) in state, and fell 
into the Figaro-like mood, in which one finds that the sole merit 
of such aristocratic gentlemen is that they have taken the trouble 
to be bom (to become Nachkommen)^ these two riddles became 
intermediary thoughts for the dream-work. As aristocrats may 
readily be replaced by coachmen, and since it was once the cus- 
tom to call a coachman ^"Herr Schwager” (brother-in-law), ihe 
work of condensation could involve my brother in the same rep¬ 
resentation. But the dream-thought at work in the bacikground 
is as follows: It is nonsense to be proud of one^s ancestors {For- 
fahren), I would rather be an ancestor (f^tfr/dAr) myself. On 
account of this opinion, “it b nonsense/' we have the nonsense 
in the dream. And now the last riddle in this obscure passage of 
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the dream is solved—namely that I hJive driven before 
gejahrch^ v&rgejahrm) with this driver. 

Thus, a dream is made absurd if there occurs in the dream- 
thoughtsj as one of the elements of the conteutSj the opinion: 
"'That IS nonsense”; and, in general, if criticism and derision are 
the motives of one nf the dreainer's unconsdons trains of thought. 
Hence absurdity is one of the means by which the dream-work 
rqjresents contradiction; another means is the inversion of ma¬ 
terial relation betw^een ihe dream-thoughts and ihe dream-con¬ 
tent; another is the employment of the feeling of motor inhibi¬ 
tion, But the absurdity of a dream is not to be translated by a 
simple it is intended to reproduce the tendency of the 

dream-thoughts to express laughter or derisiem simultaneously 
with the contradiction. Only with this intention does the dream- 
w'ork produce anything ridiculous. Here again it transforms a 
part of the latent content into a manifest form,^ 

As a matter of fact, we have already cited a convincing ex¬ 
ample of this significance oi an absurd dream. The dream (inter¬ 
preted without analysis) of the Wagnerian performance which 
lasted until 7,45 a.m-^ and in which the orchestra is conducted 
from a tower, etc. (see p. is obviously saying: It is a crazy 
world and an insane society. He who desert'es a thing doesn't 
get hy and he who doesnT care for it does get it. In this way the 
dreamer compares her fate with that of her cousin. The fact that 
dreams of a dead father were the first to furnish us with ex* 
amples of absurdity in dreams is hy no means accidental. The 
conditions for the creation of absurd dreams are here grouped 
together in a typical fashion. The authority proper to the father 
has at an early age evoked the cri deism of the child, and the 
strict demands which he has made have caused the chiid^ in self- 
defence^ to pay paitfcularly dose attention to every weakness 

^ Here the dmim-work par^jdics. the th&ught which it qualify aa ridku- 
biis, in that fl creates ^naetMag ridiculous in relation lo it. He™ dnes tie 
same thing when he wishes to derUIe the had rhymes ot Eiie King at Bavaru. 
He do& it by using even rhymes 

“Htrr Ludwig ist ein gmsicr Poet 
Und singt Et^ so sturzt Apolto 
Vgf ihm au f die Knic nod bittet usd deht^ 

Halt ein, idi werde sosst toll, oh I'* 
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of his father's; but the piety with which the father’s personality 
is surrounded in our (houghts, e^iedally after hU death, in¬ 
tensifies the censorship which prevents the expression of his 
critidsm from heooming conscious. 

IV 

Here ts another absurd dream of a deceased lather 
/ r^emve ft C&mmuntCfition fr&m fc^wmrff 0/ my wGlive 
city citneeming ihe cost of o^comntodotioH in the hospHol in the 
year 183 r. This wos necessiiaSed by a seizure from lohkh / war 
suS^fktg, I make fun of the matter /of, in the ^rsi place^ I was 
nol yet bom in and in the second ptoeef my father^ to 

whom the comnmnkation might re/er, is aiready dead. I go to 
him in the adjoining room^ lohere he is lying in bedf and tell him 
about it. To my surprise he remembers that in the year 1831 he 
Toas otsce drunk and had to be hcked up Or confined. It was when 
he was working for the firm of T. *^Th€n you^ too, tised to drinkl” 
I ask^ *'Fd>ii married soon afieri^* I reckon that 1 born in 
1836^ which seems to me to be immedktciy afterwards- 
In the light of the foregoing exposition, we shall translate the 
insistence with which thb dream exhibits its ahaurditics as a 
sure sign of a patticularly embittered and passioaate poleinJc in 
the dream-thoughts. All the greater^ then, is our astonishment 
when we perceive that in this dream the polemic is waged openly^ 
and tha t my father is denoted as the person who is made a bugh- 
ing-^tock. Such frankness seems to contradict our assumption of 
a censorship enntroUing the dream-work. The explanation is 
that here the father Ls only an Interposed hgure^ while the quar¬ 
rel is really with another person^ who appears m the dream only 
in a ^ngle allusion. Whereas a dream usually treats of revolt 
against other persons, behind whom the father is coiicealed,i 
here it is the other way about: the father serves as the man of 
straw to represent another, and hence the dream dares to con¬ 
cern itself openly with a person who ts usually hallowed, be¬ 
cause there is present the certain knowledge that he is not in 
reality intended. We learn of this condition of affairs by con¬ 
sidering the occasion of the dream^ It waa dreamed after I had 
heard that an older colleague^ whose judgment was considered 
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Infallible^ had expre^ed disapproval and astcmbbinent on hear¬ 
ing Oiat one of my patienU had already been undergoliig psydio- 
analytic U^tment at my hands for five years* The iatroductory 
sentence of the dream allude b a Lransparenlly disguised mao- 
per to the fact that this colleague had for a time taken over the 
duties which my father could no longer perfonn (statement of 
expenses, accommodation in the hospital); and when our friendly 
relations began to alter for the worse L was thrown inlo the same 
emotiona] conflict as that which arises in the case of a misimder- 
sLanding between father and son (by reason of the part played 
by the father, and hfs earlier functions). The dream-thoughts 
now bitterly resent the reproach th^t 1 am not making bcHef 
progress, which extends itsdf from the treatment of this patient 
to GLher things. Does my colleague know anyone who can get on 
any faster? Does he not know that conditions of this ^rt are 
usually meurabJe and last for life? What are four or five years in 
comparison to a whole Uletime^ espe cial ly when life has been 
made so much easier for ihe patient during the treatment? 

The impression of absurdity in this dream is brought about 
largely by the fact that sentences from different divisions of the 
dream^-thoughts are strung together without any reconciling 
transition. Thus, the sentence, / go lo him in the adjoining roQm^ 
etc** leaves the subject from which the preceding sentences are 
taken, and faithfully reproduces the circumstances under which 
I told my father that I was engaged to be marriecL Thus the 
dream is trying to remind me of the noble disinterestedness 
which the old man showed at that time* and to contrast thb with 
the conduct of another newly-introduced person, I now per¬ 
ceive that the dream is allowed to make fun of my father because 
in the dremn-thoughL&j in the full recognition of his merits, he is 
held up as an example to others. Zt is in the nature of every cea- 
sorship that one is permitted to tell imlniths about forbidden 
things rather than the truth. The nest sentence* to the effect 
that my father remembers that he was once drunk, and was 
tacked up in consequenoei contains nothing that really relates to 
my father any more. The person who is screened by him is here a 
no less imporunt personage than the great Meynert, in whose 
footsteps I followed with such veneration* and whose attitiide 
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towMids me, after a sbott period of favouTitismi diasged into 
oae of undisguised hoatiJily, The dream tecaUs to me bis owe 
statemeiit that in his ygutb he iiad at one time formed the habit 
of intaxicalfFtg htnuclf with with the result that he 

had to ent€r a saFtai&rtum; and also my second eAperienoe with 
hiiTij shortly before his death. 1 had an embittered literary con¬ 
troversy with him in reference to masculine h^teria, the exist¬ 
ence of which he deniedp and when I visited him during his last 
iUnesSt ^d asked him bow he feltj he described his condition at 
some lengthy and concluded with the words: *^You know, I have 
alwa^rs been one of the prettiest cases of masculine hysteria/' 
Thus, to my satisfaction, and to my astonishmeot^ he admitted 
what he so long and so $tubhoriily denied. But the fact that in 
this scene of my dream I can use my father to screen Meynert 
is explained not hy any discovered analogy between the two per¬ 
sons^ but by the fact that it is the brief yet perfectly adequate 
representation ol a conditional sentence in the dream-thoughts 
whichr if fully expandedj would read as follows: ^'Of couree^ if I 
belonged to the second generation^ if I were the son of a pro- 
f^or or a privy councillor^ 1 should have pregr^sed more rap- 
idlyp"' In my dream I make my father a professor and a privy 
councillor. The most obvious and most annoying absurdity of 
the dream lies in the treatment of the date 1S51J which seems to 
me to be indistinguishable from 18561 04 tkough a dt^erence 0} 
five years meant n&thtng tvhdlever. But it is just this one of the 
dream-thoughts that requires expresrion. Four or five years — 
that is precisely the length of time during which 1 enjoyed the 
support of the colleague mentianed at the outset; but it is also 
the duration of time I kept my fiancee waiting before 1 married 
her ; and by a coincidence that h eagerly exploited by the dream- 
thoughts, it Is also the time I have kept my oldest patient wait¬ 
ing for a complete cure. **What are five years?” ask the dream- 
thoughts. *^Thut if no time at idi Iq thai hn*i ^t>rth emsid- 
cratian. I have time enough ahead of me, and just as what you 
wouldn't believe came true at la$t^ so I shall accomplish this 
also.” Moreover^ the number 51, when considered apart from 
the number of the century, Is determined in yet another manner 
and in an opposite sense; for which reason it occurs several 
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times over in tlie dream. It \s ite a^e at which man s£ems par^ 
dcuLarly exposed to danger; the age at which 1 have seen coh 
leagues die suddenly p among them one who had been appointed 
a lew days earUi^r to a professorship lor which he had long been 
waiting. 

V 

Another absurd dream which plays with figures:— 

An ocquaintiince of Herr h&s hten atiacked in tin 
essay by m less a person than Goethe and, as wc oU thinkf wtk 
unjustifiadle vehemence^ Herr M. is^ of course, crushed by this 
attack. Me complains of it bitterly ai a dmner-party* bni his 
veneration for CoeiAe has not suffered as a result of this per¬ 
sonal experience. / try to elucidate the temporal refotions a 
lit tie f uj they seem improbable to Goethe died in 
Since his at took upon M. must, of course, have taken place 
earlierf M. was at the limE quite a young man. It seems plausi-- 
die to me that he was iS years eld. But / do not know exactly 
what the date of the present year is, and so the whole calcula¬ 
tion lapses into obscurity^ The attack,^ by the way, is contained 
in Coethe^s wed-known essay on **i\-atmcJ* 

We shall soon hud the means of justifying the nonsense of 
this dream. Herr M., with whom I became acquainted at a dinner¬ 
party, had recently asked me to examine his brother, who 
showed signs of general paralysis> The conjecture was right; the 
painful thing about Lhi$ visit wiis that the patient gave his 
brother away by alluding to his youthful pranks, though our 
conversation gave hhn no occasion to do so. i had asked the 
paiient to tell me the year ol his hirthp and had repeatedly got 
him to make iiihlng cakulations in order to show the weakness 
of his memor>'—which icsls^ by the wayp he passed quite welL 
Now I can see that 1 behave like a paralytic in the dream (/ do 
not know exaetly what the daie of the present year is), (kher 
material of the dream is drawn from another recent source. The 
editor of a medical periodica] p a friend of mine, had accepted 
for his paper a very unfavourable **crushing* review of the last 
book of my Berlin friend, FI., the critic being a very youthful 
reviewer, who was not very competent to pass judgment. I 
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thought I bad a right to mterfere^ and caUed the editor to ac¬ 
count; he greatly regretUid his acceptance of the review, but he 
would not promise any redress. 1 thereupon broke off tny rela¬ 
tions with the periodica], and in my letter of resignation I 
pressed the hope that oar p^rsmal relations would not suffer as 
a result of the incident. The third source of this dream is an 
account given by a female patient—it was fr^h in my memory 
at the time—of the psychosis of her brother who had fallen inio 
a frenzy crying Nature^ XaiureJ" The physicians in attendance 
thought that the cry was derived from a reading of Goethe's 
beautiful essay, and that jt pojoted to the patient's overwork in 
the study of natural phUosophy. I ihon^t^ rather^ of the sexual 
meaning in which even our less cultured people use the word 
^'Xature/* and the fact that the unfortunate man afterwards 
tnulilaled his genitals seems to show that I was not far wrong. 
Eighteen ycaia was the age of this patient at the time of this 
acce^ of fren^. 

If 1 add, furtherthat the book of my so severely critidied 
friend (^^One asks oneself whether the author or otieseli is 
had been the c^inion of another critic) treats of the itmporal 
fondiiiDm of life, and refers the duralioii of Goethe's life to the 
multiple of a number ^gnlElcaiit from the bLological point of 
view, St will readily be admitted that in my dream 1 am putting 
myself in my friend s place, (i Iry to ducldaie the temporal re¬ 
lations u little.) But 1 behave like a paretic, and the dream reveU 
in absurdity. This means that the dream-thoughts say^ ironic¬ 
ally; '^Nalurallyj be is the fool, the lunatic, and you are the 
clever people who know better. Perhaps^ however, it is the other 
way a^utP’^ Now, '‘the other way about** i$ abundantly repre¬ 
sented in my dream, inasmuch as Goethe has attacked the young 
man, which is absurd, while it is perfectly possible even to-day 
for a young fellow to attack the immortal Goethe and ioasmuck 
as 1 reckon from the year of Goethc^s deaths while 1 made the 
paretic reckon from the year of his birth. 

But I have further promised to show that no dream is in¬ 
spired by other than egoistical motives. Accordingly^ 1 must ac¬ 
count for the fact that in this dream I make my friend's cause 
my own, and put my^U in his place. My critical conviction In 
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waking life would not Justify my doing so. Now^ the story of the 
eighteen-year-qld patient^ and the divergent interpretations of 
his cryj *'Naiure" allude to the fact that 1 have put tnyseM into 
opposition to the majority of phystciatis by ckiming a semi^ 
etiology for the psyctoneuroses. I may say to myself: ^^You will 
meet with the same kind of critidsui as your friend; indeed you 
have already done so to some extent'^; so that I may now replace 
the '^he” in the dream-thoughts by ^‘Yes, you are rights 

we two are the fools.” That res agitur is clearly shown by 
the mention of the sbortj iucomparahly heautiiul essay of 
Goethe’s^ for it was a popular lecture on this essay which in¬ 
duced me to study the natural sciences when I left the gym* 
uasium^ and was $till undecided as to my future# 

VI 

1 have to show that yel another dream in which my ego does 
not appear is none the less egoistic. On p. 167 1 referred to a 
short dream in which Professor Mf says: ^^My son* the myopic 
^ and I stated that tins was only a prdiminary dreamj pre¬ 
ceding another in which I play a part. Here is the mam dreamy 
previously omitted, which t±allcnges u$ to explain its absurd and 
unintelligible word-formation ► 

Oh account of zomcihiHg or oiker that is happening in Rome 
ii is necessary for the children to fleCt and this they do^ The 
scene is then laid before a gaie, a double gale in the ancient styk 
(the Porta Ramona in Siena, as I realise 'iokile f am dreaming). 
I am sitting on the edge of a well, and / am greatly depressed; 
/ almost weeping. /I woman—a nurse, a nun^brings out the 
two boys and hands them to their jaiker, who is not myself . 
The ffefer is distinctly my eldest son, but I do not see the face 0} 
the other boy. The woman asks the eldest boy for a parting kiss. 
She is remarhable for a red nose. The bay refuses her the kiss^ 
but says ta her^ extending her his hand in pdf (*ngj ^^Auf Geseres/' 
and to both of us (or to one of us) '"Auf UngescTes.^' / ike 
idea that this indkaUs a preference. 

This dream is built upon a tangle of thoughts induced by a 
play I saw at the theatre^ called Das ncue Ghetto (-^The Hew 
Ghetto”). The Jewish question^ anxiety as to the fuliire ol my 
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cWldreiij who cannot be given a fatherland^ anxiety as to edu¬ 
cating them so that they may enjoy the privileges of dtisens — 
all these features may easily be recQgni2:^ in the accompanying 
dream-thoughts. 

“By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wepL^' Sienap 
like RomeT U famous for its beautUnl fountains. In the dream 1 
have to &nd some sort of snbstitiite for Rome (cf. P+ 9^) 
among lixalities which are known to m^p Near the Porta Rornana 
of Siena we saw a large^ brightiy-lLt building, which we learned 
was the MunicomWp the insane asylum. Shortly before the dream 
i had heard that a co-religionist had been forced to resign a posi- 
lionj which he had secured with great efiortp in a State asylum. 

C^T interest is aroused by the speech: ^*Au} Ges^cs ” where 
ope might expeetj from the situation continned throughout the 
dreanip ^*Auj (^u p and by its quite mean¬ 

ingless antithesis; Ungcseres" {'*Vn** Isa prefix meaning 

According to inforntatLon received from Hebrew scholarSi 
Gejcrcj is a genuine Hebrew^ word, derived from the verb gmser, 
and may be$t be rendered by “ordained sufferings, fated dis¬ 
aster.'^ From its employment in the Jewish jargon one wouM 
take it to mean “wailing and lamentation.'^ Ungeseres b a coin¬ 
age of my owpj and b the first to attract my attcnliorij but for 
the present it baffles me. The little observation at the end of the 
dream — that Ungeseres indicates an advantage over 
opens the way to the associations, and therewith to understand¬ 
ing. Thb relation holds good in the case of caviare; the unsulted 
kind'^ IS more highly prized than the $alted. ^^Caviare lo the 
general"—"noble pasaons.'" Herem lies concealed a jesting allu¬ 
sion to a member of my bouseholdj of whom I hope—-for she is 
younger th an I—that she will watch over the future of my chil¬ 
dren; this^ too^ agrees with the fact that another member of my 
household, our worthy nurse, is dearly indicated by the nur^ 
(or nun) of the dream. But a connecting-link is wanting be¬ 
tween thepm^saikd^unsalted tind Ctseres — Ungestres. Thb 

[N'ote ihe rcsemhlimce of Cand t-o the Germaji wnnli 

for salted ^nd umalted—gcittisert and also to the words gesauetS 

aed intgesaaeft^ ka>Ti]£d and unicai'cned.^^ — -T^ akk. } 
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is to be found in gesauerl and wnfcsawei'^ (leavened and un¬ 
leavened In their fiight or oxodus from Egypt the children of 
Israel had not time to allow their dough to become leavened^ 
and in commemomlioei of this event they eat unleavened bread 
at Passover to this day, Here^ tOD, t can hud room for the sudden 
assodaiiun which occurred to me in this part of the analysis. 1 
remembered bow we> my friend from Berlin and myself^ had 
strolled about the streets of Breslau, a city whidb was strange 
to us, dnrmg the last days of Easter. A little girl asked me the 
way to a certain street; I had to tell her that I did not know U; 
I then remarked to my friend, hope that later on in life the 
child will show more perspicacity in selecting the persons wbom 
she allows to direct her.” Shortly afterwards a sign caught my 
eye: Herod^ consulting hours . . I said to myself: “1 

hope this colleague does not happen to be a childrenspecialist/^ 
Meanwhile, my friend had be^ developing his views on the 
bblogital significance of bilaieral symmetry^ and had begun a 
sentence with the words: “if we had only one eye in the middle 
of the forehead, like Cyclops .. This leads us to the speech of 
the professor in the preliminary dream : **My joif, the myopic,*^ 
And now I have been led to the chief source for Gtsercs^ Many 
years ago, when this son of Professor M/s, who is to-day an in¬ 
dependent thinker* was still sitting on his school-bench^ he con¬ 
tracted an affection of the eye which, according to the doctorp 
gave some cause for aimety. He expressed the opinion that so 
long as it was confined £a one eye it wa$ of no great signlftcance, 
but that if it should extend to the other eye it would be serious. 
The affection subsided in the one eye without leaving any ill 
effects- shortly afterwards, however, the same symptoms did 
actually appear in the other eye. The boy's terrifted mother im¬ 
mediately sumiDODed the physiciaD to her distant home in the 
country. But the doctor was now of a different opinion (took 
the other side). hat iort 0/ "Geserej" is this you ore making?*^ 
be asked the mother, impatiently^ “// me side got wellf the 
other And so It turned out. 

And now as to the connection between this and myself and 
my family. The school-bench upon which Professor M.^s son 
learned his first lessons has become the property of my eldest 
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son; it was given to bim by tbje boy's mother, and it is into his 
mouth that I put the words of farewell in the dream. One of the 
wishes tliat may be connected with this iransfereoce may now 
be readily guessed. This school-bench is intended by its con¬ 
struction to guani the child from becoming skwiiigkUd and 
&ne-^idcd* Hence myopia (and behind it the Cydops)^ and the 
discussion about tilaterGlhm. The fear of one-sidedness has a 
twofold signihcance^ it might mean not only physical one-sided¬ 
ness, but intdiecluai one-sidedness also. Does it not seem as 
though the scene in the dreaiD, with all ita cradness, were con¬ 
tradicting precisely this anxiety? When on the ont hand the 
boy bas spoken his words of farewdl, an ike other hand be calls 
out the very opposite, as though to establish an ec[ui]lbrium. He 
is acting, as it were, in obedience to bilateral symmetry 1 

Thus, a dream frequently has the profoundest meaning in the 
places where it seems most absurd, in all ages those who have 
hnd something to say and have been unable to say it without 
danger to themselves lin%'e gladly donned the cap and bells. He 
lor whom the forbidden sa>'ing was intended was more likely to 
tolerate it if he was able to laugh at it, and to flatter fatmEolf 
with the comment that what he disliked was obviously absurd- 
Dreams behave in real life as does the prince in the play who Is 
obliged to pretend to be a madman, and hence we may say of 
dreams what Hamlet said of himself, substituting an unintel¬ 
ligible jest for the actual truth: "I am but mad north-north- 
west; when the wind Is southerly 1 know a hawk from a haiid== 
saw'" (Act IIjSC. 

Thus, my solution of the problem of absurdit)’ in dreams is 
that the dream-thoughts are never absurd—at least, not those 
of the dreams of sane persons—^and that the dream-work pro¬ 
duces absurd dreams, and dreams with individually absurd 

“ This fnniEshes a gewd example rn support of the valM 

doctrine that of the Ea.ine night, e%icn though they are sepamted in 

the trifiooryp spring frQin tihe sune thought-’Uraterial- Tl^ dream-Mtuation 
m which 1 am rescuing my chikherk fram thpc diy of Itome, moneaver, Is 
distcuted by a reference hadt to an episode of my childkood. The meaning 
k that I fai'y evnain ffctalivB who j'eara ago had ocrM^kon to transplant 
thdr duldren to the soil of IBOtJier country. 
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elcfEients^ when the dream-thoughu cont^ criUdsm^ ridiculej 
and derision^ which have to be given espres^ion. My next concern 
is to show that the dream-worb is exhausted by the co-operalion 
of the three factors entunemted—and of a fourth which has still 
to be mentioned — that ii does no more ^han translate the dream- 
thoughtSp observing the four conditions prescribed, and that the 
question w'hether the mind goes to wort in dreams with aU its 
intellectual faculties, or with only part of them, is wrongly 
stated, nod does not meet the actual state of affairs* But since 
there arc plenty of dreams in which judgments are passed, criti¬ 
cisms made^ and facts recognized io which astonishment at some 
Individual element of the dream, appears^ and explanations are 
attempted, and arguments adduced, I must meet the objections 
deriving from these occurrences by (he citation of sdected 
examples. 

My answer is as follows: Etfcryiking in dreams wkkk occitrs 
as the apparent J^nciioning the erftkal facviiy is ta be re- 
gardedf not as the mUdectiiol perfarmance a} the dream~7a&rk^ 
but as belonging ta ihe substance aj the dTeam-ihoughts, and k 
has joupid Hs way from theses as a completed structure, into ike 
manifest dream-canicnL 1 may go even farther than this t I may 
even say that the judgments which are passed upon the dream 
as it is remembered after waking^ and the feelings which are 
aroused by the reproduction of the dream, belong largely to the 
latent dream-centent, and must be fitted into place in the inter¬ 
pretation of the dream- 

1. One striking example of this has already been given. A fe¬ 
male patient does not wish to relate her dream because k was too 
vague. She saw a person m the dream, and does not know 
•whether k was her husband or her father. Then follow's a second 
dream-fragment, in which there occurs a ^'manure-pafl,^* with 
which the following reminiscence is associated. As a young 
housewife she once declared Jestingly,^ in the presence of a young 
male relative who frequented ihe house, that her next business 
would be to procure a new manure-pail. Next morning one wa$ 
sent to her, but it was filled with lilies of the valley- This part of 
the dream served to represent the phrase, ^^Not grown on jny 
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own Bianure."®® If we complete the anaJyslSp we find in the 
dream-tboughts the after-eifecL of a story heard m youth; 
namely^ that a girl had given birth to a chUd,^ and that it 
n&l cieijr who was ike faiher. The dreaia-represeptatbn here 
overlaps into the waking ihgught, and allows one of the elements 
of the dream-thoughts to be represented by a Jwdgraenl| formed 
In the waking state^ of the whole dream. 

2^ A Similar case: One of my patients has a dream which strikes 
him as being an interesting onOj for he says to himself, iinme- 
diately after waking; musi teil ikat Me do^i&rJ* The dream 
is analysed^ and shows the most dbtlnct allusion to an affair in 
which he had become involved during the treatment^ and of 
which he had decided to teii me nothing 
3. Here is a third example from my own experienced— 

/ go to the kospitai with P.^ iktough a neighbourhood m xohkk 
there are houses and gardens. Thereupon i have an idea that / 
have aiready seen this locality several times in my dreams. / do 
not know my leay very well; P* shows me a way which leads 
round a corner io a restaurant (indoor ); here / ask for Frau 
Dorn, and I hear that she is living at the back of ike house^ in a 
small room^ with three ckildren. / ^0 therc^ and ojf the way I 
meet an undefint^ person with my two little girls. After I have 
been with them for a while^ I take them with me. A sort of re¬ 
proach against my wife for having left them there. 

On waking 1 am conscious of a great satis faction ^ whose mo¬ 
tive seems to be the fact that 1 shall now lenm from the anal^^sts 
what is meant by have already dreamed of thhJ^^ But the 
analysis of the dream tells me nothing about thb; U shows me 
only that the satisfaction belongs to the latent dream-cemtent, 
and not to a judgment of the dream. It is satisfaction concerning 

fThh Gemian txprsslflu h equiwileiit to our saykig: “I am not r»poii- 
AJblc for LMt“Tbat’a not my Of ^Thit^i floE due to tny owa 

—Trah^.] 

*^TKe Lujuo«^ion or FHohit already contiuoed in Lhc H w^m : **l rmiU UU 
ihat to the dadvr/* whfn it occur? in drcuofr during p^yehoanalytic treal- 
mtaii it meutaiilh' accpmpajikd by & grieai rcshtonce to ooofesang the 
ihwn^ and h not Infrequently followed by iht lor^Elting ol thE ditom. 

A iubjtct which has breo extensively ducussed in rmnt volumes of the 
Phiiwphlqke (paraMOixia m drcaim). 
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the fad ifial / ka'Dc had ^Mldrin by my marriaga. P/s path 
through life and my own ran parallel for a time; dow he has out- 
stri[^>ed me both socially and finandaly, but fus mamage has 
remaLned childless. Of this the two occasions of the dream give 
proof on complete analysis. On the previous day 1 had read in 

ihe newspaper the obituary notice of a certain Frau Dona A-y 

^which I turn into Doni), who had died in childbirth' f was 
told by my wife that the dead woman had been nursed by the 
Same midwife whom she berseU had employed at the birth of 
our two youngest boys. The name Dona had caught niy atten- 
tion^ for 1 had recently met with it for the first Lime in an English 
noveL The other occasion for the dream may be found in the 
date on which It was dreamed; this was the night before the 
birthday of ray eldest boy, who, it seems^ 15 poetically gifted, 

4. The same satisfaction remained with me afier waking fmm 
the absurd dream that my father^ after his deaths bad played a 
political role among the Magyars. It is motivated by the per¬ 
sistence of the feeling which accompanied the last sentence of 
the dream: "/ that on kis deathbed he imhed so like 

Garibaidif and I Am glad that it has realty come true _" (Fal¬ 

lowed by a forgotten eontmuatwn.) I can now supply from the 
analysis what should fill this gap. It is the mention of my second 
boy^ to whom I ha^'e given the baptismai name of an eminent 
historical personage who attracted me greatly during my boy¬ 
hood, especially during my slay in England^ 1 had to wait for a 
year before I could fulfill my intention of using this name if the 
next child should be a soUp and with great satisfaction I greeted 
him by ihts name as soon as he was bom. It Is easy to sec how 
the father’s suppressed desire for greatness iSp m his thoughts, 
transferred to his children; one is inclined to believe thai this Is 
one of the ways by which the suppression of this desire (which 
becomes necessary in the course of life) is effected. The liltle 
fellow won his right to indusion in the text of this dream by 
virtue of the fact that the same accident—that of soiling his 
clothes (quite pardonable in either a child or in a dying person) 
—had occurred to hhn. Compare with this the allusion SluM- 
richter (presiding judge) and the wish of the dream: to stand 
before one^s children great and mdeflled. 
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5. If I i^ould HOW have lo look for examples of judgments or 
expressions of opmioD whicli renmlii in the dream itself^ and are 
not cxjntinued in^ or transferred to^ our waking thoughts^ my 
task would be greatly fadJJtated were I to take my esamples 
from dreams which have already been cited for other purposes. 
The dream of Goethe's attack on Herr M. appears to con lain 
quLie a nutobei of acts of judgraent. / iry t& elucidate the tem¬ 
poral rciatiom a Hi tie, as they seem improbable to Does not 
this look like a critical impulse directed against the nonsensicaJ 
idea that Goelhe should have made u ILterai^^ attack upon a 
young man of my acquaintance? seems plausible to me that 
he was iS years old" That sounds quite like the result of a cal- 
qiiktionp though a silly one; and the do not know exactly what 
is the date 0/ the present year" would be an example of uncer¬ 
tainty or doubt in dreams. 

But 1 know from analysis that these act^ of judgment^ whidi 
seem to have been performed in the dream for the first time, ad¬ 
mit of a different construction, m the light of which they besmme 
indispensable for iuLerpretieg the dream, while at the same time 
all absurdity is avoid^. With the sentence: **I try to elueidate 
the temporai rdatioTis a little/^ I put myself in the place of my 
friend, who is actually trying to elucidate the temporal rekdoos 
of life. The sentence then Ic^ its s^ificance as a judgment 
which objects to the nonsense of the previous sentences. The 
biteiposltionp Which seems improbable to me" belongs to the 
foliowLng: seems plausible to iwe." With almofit these iden¬ 

tical words 1 replied to the lady who told me of her brother's ill- 
n^: seems Improbable to mc-^ that the py of ‘-Natoie^ 

Nature,^" was in any way cormected with Goethe; it seems much 
more plausible to me that it has the sexual significance which is 
known to you. In this case, it is true, a judgment was esprased, 
but m reality, not in a dream, and on an occasion which is re^ 
membered and utilized by the dream-thoughts. The dream- 
content appropriates this judgment like any other fragment of 
the dream-tbougbis. 

The number 18 with which the judgment In the dream is mean- 
inglessly connected still retains a trace of the context from which 
the real judgment was taken. Lastly^ the “/ do not know exactly 
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what u ikt daH 0/ pre$cnt year"' Ls luteadi^ for no other 
puipose than that of cay identification with the paralytic^ in 
examming whom thb particular fact was established. 

In the solution of these apparent acts of judgment in dreams, 
it will be well to keep in mind the above-mentLoned rule of inter¬ 
pretation, whidj tells us that wc must disregard the coherence 
which is established in the dream between its constituent parts 
as an unessential phenomenon^ and that every dream-element 
must be taken separately and ti^iced back to its source. The 
dream is a compound , which for the purposes of investigation 
must be broken tip into its elements^ On the other hand, we 
become alive to the fact that there is a psychic force which ex¬ 
presses itself In our dreams and establishes this apparent coher¬ 
ence- that is^ the material obtained by the dream-work under¬ 
goes a secondary'' elaboration. Here we have the manifestations 
of that psychic force which we shad presently take into consider¬ 
ation as the fourth of the factors which ccMJperate in dream- 
formation. 

6, Let us now look for other examples of acts of judgment in 
the dreams which have already been died. In the absurd dream 
about the communication from the town coundl, 1 ask the ques- 
tion, “You mofried so&n s/fer?" / reohon tkai / -war bom m 
iS^6^ wMck seems to me to be directly afterwards. This certainly 
takes the form of an inference. My father married shortly after 
bis attack, in the year 1851. 1 am the eldest son, bom in 1^56; 
so thb b correct. We know that this uiference has in fact been 
falsihed by the wbh-fnl6lnieiit, and that the sentence which 
dominates the dream-thoughts is as foDows: Four or jifvc yeors — 
that is no lime ai all—that need not be counted* But every part 
of this chain of reasoning may be seen to be othermse determined 
from the dream-thoughts, as regards both its content and its 
form. It is the patient of whose paUencs my colleague complains 
who intends to marry immediately the treatment is ended. The 
maimer m which I converse with my father in this dream re¬ 
minds me of an or cress^xarninatiim^ and thus of a 

tiniversity professor who was in tic habit of compiling a com¬ 
plete docket of personal data when entering his pupils^ names i 
You were bom when? — 1656.— Patre ? — ^Tben the applicant 
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gave the Latin form of the baptismal name of the father and we 
students assumed that the Hofrat drew mferenoes from the 
father^s name which the bapiisnial name of the candidate would 
not always have justified. Hence, the dramn^ of fji/erencej in 
the dream w^ould be merely the repetition of the dratfj^ing 0/ 
inferences which appears as a scrap of material in the dream- 
thoughts. From this we leam something new. If an inference 
occurs in the dream-contentp it assuredly comes froin the dream- 
thoughts; but it may be contained in these as a fragment of 
remembered material, or it may serve as tbe logical connective 
of a series of dream-thoughts. In any case, an inference in the 
dream represents an inference taken from the dream-Lhoughts.^'^ 

Ii will be weJ] to continue the anal^'sls of this dream at this 
point. With the inquisition of the professor is associated the 
recollection of an index (in my time published in Latin) of the 
university students; and furthetj the recollection of my own 
course of study. The five years allowed for the study of medicine 
were, as usnal^ too little for me. I worked unconcernedly for 
some years longer; my acquaintances regarded me as a loafer, 
and doubted whether I should “get through." Then, suddenly, 
1 decided to take my examinations, and 1 "^^got through" in sfiiie 
of the fiostfonement. A fresh confirmation of the dream-thoughts 
with which r defiantly meet my critics: “Even though you wool 
believe it, because 1 am taking my time, 1 shah reach the con¬ 
clusion (German, Schluss = end, conclusion, inference). It has 
often happened like that." 

In its introductory portion this dream opntains severs! sen¬ 
tences which, we can hardly deny, are of the nature of an argu¬ 
ment, And this argument Is not at all absurd; it might just as 
weU occur in my waking thoughts. In my dream / make fun of 
£kc communication from the town couned^ for in ifte first place / 
was not yet bom in rJfyr, and in tkc second place my father, to 
whom it might refer, h already dead. Not only is each of these 
statements perfectly correct in itself, but they are the very argu- 

These results correct at wvenil pointy my i^lier statemERlSi concerning 
tbc TtpnsciUayoii of logiCHl telatmiu fp. 200 H.). These described the gen- 
eral pmttduTe of the dreflin-worki but overlooked lU most ddicate and 
moit careful opemiioEkS, 
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ments that I £hoti]d coipby if I received such 3 comintiiijcation. 
We tnow from the foregoing analysts (p, 300) that this dream 
has sprung from Lhe soLL of deeply embittered and scomfuL 
dream-thoughts; and if we may also assume that the motive of 
Che ceusorship is a very powerful one, wc shall understand that 
the dream-thought has every occasion to create a fiawl^ss r^juia- 
thn «?/ ffif unr^afOKubi^ demund^ in accordance with the pattern 
contained in the dream-thoughts. But the aDalysis shqw^ that in 
this case the dream-work has not been requlr^ to make a free 
imitation^ but that material taken from the dream-lhotighLs had 
to be employed for the purpose. It b as though in an algebraic 
equation there should occur, besides the figures, plus and minus 
signs, and symbols of powers and of roots, and a$ though 
onfij in copying this equation, without understanding it, should 
copy both the symbols and the figures^ and mix them all up to¬ 
gether. The two arguments may be traced to the following ma¬ 
terial: It is pain fill to me to think that many of the hypotheses 
upon which I base my psychological solution of the p^dio- 
oeuroses will arouse scepticism and ridicule when they hrst 
became known. For instancei I sbal! have to assert that impres¬ 
sions of the second year of life, and even the first, leave an 
enduring trace upon the emotional life of subsequent neuropaths, 
and that these Impressions—although greatly distorled and ex¬ 
aggerated by the m^muvy —may furnish the earliest and pro- 
foundest basis of a hysterical symptom. Patients to whom 1 
explain this at a suitable moment are wont to parody my expla¬ 
nation by ofiering to search for reminiscenes of the period whrn 
itkey were y€t born. My disclosure of the unsuspected part 
played by the father in the earliest sexual impulses of female 
patients may well have a similar reception. (Cf^ the dbtussion 
on p. 154 ff.) Nevertheless, h is my well-founded conviction that 
both doctrines are tmep in confirmation of this I recall certain 
examples in which the death of the father occurred when the 
child was very young, and subsequent incidents, otherwise in¬ 
explicable, proved that the child had unconsciously preserved 
recollections of the person who had so early gone out of its life, 
f know that both my assertions ate based upon mfermc^ whose 
validity will be attacked^ It is the doing of the wlsh-fulibnent 
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that predsely the mateiial of those mfercTices^ which I tear will 
be contested^ shodd be tiliUzed by the dream-work for establish- 
iog iTicmt€SlabU con^lfisiims. 

7. In one Hreartij wtudi 1 have hitherto only touched upon, 
astonishment at the subject emerging i$ distinctly eipressed at 
the outset, 

^■Tkc cWer Bfucke must Aave sei me some task or other; 
strangely enough, it rctotei io the preporatuin 0} the lower part 
of my own body^ the pelvis and kgs^ tirkkh / see before me as 
thtrugh in the dissecting-room^ but without Jeding the absence 
of part of my body, and without 0 trace of horror, Louise N. is 
sitting beside me, and kdps me in the work. The pelvis is evis¬ 
cerated i w™ the u/;^crj now the lower aspect is visible^ and the 
two aspects are commingled. Large fiesky red tuberdes are visible 
(which, even in ihe dreamy moke me think of haemorrhoids). 
Also someiking lying over them had to be careftdly picked off; 
it looked like crumpled tinfoUP^ Then i was once more in poS~ 
sesdon of my kgs^ and I made a journey through the but / 
took a cab (as I was tired). To my astonishmentthe cab drove 
into the front door of a house^ whkh opened and allowed it to 
pass into a corritfor^ which was broken off at the end, and even¬ 
tually led on into the open.^ Finally I wandered through change 
mg landscapes, wHh an Alpine guide, who carried my (hmgs. He 
carried rne for some distance, out of consideration for my tired 
legs. The grfjund was swampy; we went along the edge; people 
were sitting on the ground, like Red Indians or gypsies; among 
them a gtrl. Until then I had made my way along on the slippery 
groundf in constant astonishment that I was so well able to do 
so after making the preparation. At last we came to a small 
wooden house with an open window at One end. Here the guide 
set me down, and laid two planks, which stood in readinesSf on 
the window-sill so as to bridge the chasm which had to be crossed 
from the window. Now / grew realty alarmed about my legs. In¬ 
stead of the expected crossing, I saw two grown-up mm lying 

StuLoial, alhuiQQ In SloJuuW; the nervaus systtm. of ^stws.; d. V- 
^ The pkoc m \hx^ corridor of my ^purlmcnt-house where the perambu¬ 
lator el tbe other stamls it u ilsa otherwise hyper-detenmned 

several times over. 
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upan Wi>^en wftkh fixed on /As woiis of tMe 

hutj end iom€thmg iike iwo sieeping children ncxi io them; ^ 
though tioi the planks but the ehUdren were hiiended to make 
the crossing possible* / with terrified thoughts. 

Anyone who has been duly impressed by the exLcnsive nature 
of dream-oondensatjon will readily unago what a Dumber ol 
pages the exhaustive analysis of this dream would hlh Fortu¬ 
nately for the contextj I shall make this dream only the one 
example of astopbhment in dreams, which makes its appearance 
in the parenthetical reniark^ “strangely enough/^ Let us con¬ 
sider the occasion of the dream. It is a visit of this lady^ Louise 
who helps me with my work in the dream. She says: “Lend 
me something to read.” 1 offer her She, by Rider Haggard. 
strange booki but full of hidden meaning/' I tiy to explain; “the 

eternal fendnlne^ the immortality of our emotions-Here 

she Interrupts mes know that book already» Haven't you 
something of your own?” - ‘No, my own immortal works are still 
unwritten.^’ *'\Vell, when are you going to publish your so-called 
"latest revelations/ which, you promised us, even we should be 
able to read?’" sbeasks^ rather sarcastically. I now perceive that 
she b a mouthpiece for someone dse^ and I am silent. 1 Lhink of 
the effort it cost me to make public even my work on dreams, in 
which i bad to surrender so much of my own intimate nature. 
^“The best that you know you can^t tell the boys.’^) The prep¬ 
aration of my own body which 1 am ordered to make in my 
dream is thus the selj-analysis involved in the comnrnjLication 
of my dreams. The elder Briicke very' properly hnds a place 
here; in the first years of my sdenllhc work it so happened that 
1 neglected the publication of a certain discovery imtil his in¬ 
sistence forced me to publish it. But the further trains of thought, 
proceeding frqni my converbadon with Louise go too deep 
to become conscious; they are side-tracked by way of the material 
which has been incidentally aw^akened in me by the mcnlion of 
Rider Haggard $ She. The comment “strangely enough"^ applies 
to this book, and to another by the same aiiLbor^ The Ileari of 
the World; and numerous elements of the dream are taken from 
these tw'o fantastic romances. The swampy ground over which 
the dreamer is carried, the chasm which has to he crossed by 
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means of plaaksT come from S&e; the Red Indians^ the girl, and 
the wooden house, from The Ileurt 0/ the In both iio%^els 

a woman is the leader;^ and both treat of perilous waoderiiig; 
Shs has to do with an adventurous Joumey to an undiscovered 
countryp a place almost untrodden by the foot of man. Accord¬ 
ing Lo a note which 1 find in my record of the dream, the fatigue 
in my legs was a real sensatron from those days. Probably a 
weary mood corresponded with this fatigue, and the doubting 
question: “How much farther will my legs carty me?” fn She 
the end of the adveniure is that the heroine meets her death in 
the mysterious central fire^ instead of winning immortality for 
herself and for others. Some related anjcJety has mislakably 
arisen in the dream-thoughts. The ‘Wooden house” is assuredly 
also a —that iSp the grave. But in represeuting this most 

imwished-for of all thoughts by means of a wish-fulfilment, the 
dream-work has achieved its masterpiece. 1 was once in a grave, 
but it was an empty Etruscan grave near Orvieto—a narrow 
chamber with two stone benches on the walls, upon which were 
lying the skeletons of two adults. The interior of Lhe wooden 
bouse in the dream looks exactly like this gtave, except that 
stone has been replaced by wood. The dream seems to say: “If 
you must already sejoum in your grave, let it be this ELruscau 
grave," and by means of this interpolation it transforms the most 
mournful expectation into one that is really to be desired. Un¬ 
fortunately* as we shall learn, the drcarti is able to change into 
its opposite only the idea accompanying an affectp but not always 
the affect itself. Hence^ I aw^ake with “thoughts of terroreven 
after the idea that perhaps my children will achieve what has 
been denied to their father forced its w'Uy to representation: 
a fresh allusion to the strange romance in which the identity of 
a character is preserved through a ^ries of generations covering 
two thousand years. 

8 . In the context of another dream there is a similar expresr 
sion of astonishment at what is experienced in the dreairu This, 
however* b connected with such a striking, far-fetched, and al¬ 
most Intellectual attempt at explanation that if only on thb 
account I should have to subject the whole drearn to analysis, 
even if it did not po^ss two other interesting features. On the 
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night of the eighteenth of July I was travelling on the Southern 
Railway^ and m my sleep I heard someone call out ; *^IlQUthurn^ 
10 ntinutes*" / tmmcdratdy think of Ilolothuria—of a noluttil 
history museum—^kat here is a ploce where voimnt men have 
vohtly Fcshted the domimiion of their overlords — Yes^ the 
countcr-rcformoiwn in Austriat—As tJiough it were a ptaee in 
Styrio or the Tyroi. Now / see indistmetly a smaU museumj, In 
which the relics or the acguiiitiom of these men are pfoserved. 
/ should like to leave ihe train^ but i hesHaie ta do So, There are 
women with fruit on the platform - they squai on the ground^ 
and in that pasitson mvkingiy hold up their baskets .—/ hash 
tated, in doubt as to whether wc have time^ but here wc 0‘e still 
Stalionary.^I am suddenly in another comparimentj in which 
the leather and the seats are so narrow that one*S spine directly 
touches the backf^ / am surpriied at this^ but I may have 
changed carriages white asleep. Several people^ among them an 
English brother and skterp a row of books plainly on a shelf on 
the wall .—/ jee ''The Wealth of Nations” and "MaUer and 
Motion^* (by Afaxweli}^ thick books bound in brown linen. The 
man asks hh sisier about a book of Sekii£cr% wheiktr she has 
forgotten it. These books seem to bdang now to me^ now to them. 

this point I wish to join in the conversaiion in order to confirm 
or support what is being said. ^, ,l wake sweating all over* be¬ 
cause all the windo^^ are shut. The tram stops at . 

While writing down the dream^ a part of it occurs to me which 
my memory wished to pass over* / ieti ike brother and sister (in 
EngUsk}, referring to a certain book: “It is from ..but / cor¬ 
rect myself: ^*It is by ^ ^ The man remarks to his sister: **Iie 
said it correctlyT 

The dream begins with the name of a station, which seems to 
have almost waked me. For this name, which was Marburg, 1 
substitute Hollihurn. The fact that I heard ^larburg the first, 
or perhaps the second time it was called out^ is proved by the 
mentbn of Schiller in the dream; he was bom in Marburg^ 

Th{< drAoriptiiQii IS not iiitE 3 iigU>le to tny&df, bul I foUow the pdn-^ 
dple cf reprodudn^ Lbe dream in those words vhkh occur to me wbile I 
tom wrilina it down. The wordiiig itscU b % put ol the dream^represenLi-^ 
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tbough aot the Styrlao Marburg.®^ Now on thia octasloa^ aJ- 
tbough 1 was travelling first 1 was doing so under vi^ry 
disagreeable drcumslances. The train was overcrowded; in my 
mmpartmeiit 1 had come upon a Lady and gentleman who seemed 
very fine people, and had not the gowl breeding, or did nol ihink 
it worth while, to cxmced tbdr displeasure at my uitrusioin My 
polite greetbg was not returned, and although they were sitting 
side by side (with tbeh hkcks to the engine), the woman before 
my eyes hastened to preempt the seat apposite her, and next to 
the window, with her umbrella; the door was immediately 
dosed, and painted remarks about the opening of windows were 
exchanged. Probably 1 was quickly recognised as a person hun¬ 
gry for fresh air. It was a hot night, and Lhe atmosphere of the 
compartment, closed on both sides, was almost suffocating. My 
experience as a traveller leads me to believ e that such inconsider¬ 
ate and overbearing conduct marks people who tiave paid for 
their tickets only partly, or not at alL. When the conductor came 
rounds and J presented my dearly bought ticket, the lady ex¬ 
claimed haughtily and almost threateningly: ^'My husband has 
a pass." She was an imposing-looking person, with a discontcnled 
expression, in age not far removed from the autumn of feminlae 
beauty ; the man had no chance to say anything; be sat there 
motionless, I tried to sleep. In my dream 1 take a terrible revenge 
on my disagreeable travdliog companions; no one would suspect 
what insults and humiiiallons are concealed behind the disjointed 
fragments of tbe first half of the dream. After this need has been 
satisfied, tbe second wish, to exchange my compartment for an¬ 
other, makes itself felt. The dream changes its scene so often, 
and without makbig the slightest objection to such changes, that 
it would not have seemed at all remarkable bad I at once, from 
my memories, replaced my travelling compamons by more agree¬ 
able persons. But here was a case where somelhmg or other 
opposes the change of scene, and hnds it necessary to eiqiLain it. 

** SchiUer wi 2 l$ not horn in eine ot the J/arAicr^jr but m Marbachf os 
GEmun ftcfaa«lboy as 1 myself knew. Thb is one of tbosc 

errors which circp in as substitute for an fatentiDimi toldhetiein iu im* 
other plao: ojod wbidi t hav^ enjkai'ouicd to ei^liun in The Fsych^- 
paikiflogy ot Everyitoy Life. 
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How did I soddenJy get into another companment? I could not 
positively remember having changed carnages^ So there was 
only one explanation: / mu^t Aave hfi Me carriage wkHe ^sieefi 
—an unusual occurrence, examples of which^ howeverp are known 
to neuropatbologistSH We know of persons who undertake rail¬ 
way journey's in a crepuscular slate, t^^thoul betraying their ab- 
nortnal condition by any sign whatever^ nntii at scin>e stage of 
their journey they coiiie to themselv^, and are surprised by the 
gap ID their memory. ThuSp while 1 atn still dreaining, I dedaio 
my own case to be such a case of automutisme ambuiatotre. 

Analysis permits of another solution. The attempt at expla- 
natioUp whi<^ so surprises me if i am to attribute it to the dream- 
work, is not original, but is copied from the neurosis of one of 
my patients. 1 have already spoken in another chapter ol a highly 
ttd Lured and kindly man who began, shortly alter the death of 
his parents, to accuse himself of murderous tendcncIeSp and who 
was distressed by the precautionary measures which he had to 
take to secure himseli ngnlnst these tendencies. His was a case 
of severe obsessional idea with full insighL. To begin with, it was 
painful to him to walk through the streets, as he was obsessed 
by the necessity of accounting for ail the persons he met; be had 
to know whither they had disappeared; if one of Lbem suddenly 
eluded his pursuing glancCp be vi'as left with a feding of distress 
and the idea that he might possibly have made away with the 
man. Behind thb obsessive Idea was cooceaJedt among other 
things, a Catn-phantasy;, for “all men are brothers.” Owing to 
the impossibility of accomplishliig this task, he gave up going 
for walksj and spent his life imprisoned within his four walls. 
But reports of murders which had been committed in the world 
outside were constantly reaching his room by way of the news¬ 
papers, and his consdeoce tormented him with the doubt that 
be might be the murderer lor whom the police were lookings 
The certamty that he had not left the house for weeks protected 
him for a time againat these accusations, until one day there 
dawned upon him the posstbiiity that Ac might A(tv€ kft hk 
house Iff Me m an unconsdoui stale, and might thus have com¬ 
mitted murder without knowing anything about it* From that 
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lime onwards he locked his front dcMar^ and gave tbe key to his 
old housekeeper^ strictly lorbidding her to give it into his hands^ 
even if he demanded it. 

This^ then, is the origin of the attempted explanation that I 
may have changed carriages while in an unconscious states it 
has been taken into the dream ready-made, from the material of 
the dream-thoughts, and is evidently intended to identify me 
with the person o( my patient. My memory of this patieni was 
awakened by natural asaodaiion. My last night journey had 
been made a iew weeks earlier in his company. He was cured, 
and we were going into the country together lo his relatives^ who 
had sent for me; as we had a compartment to ourselves, we left 
all the windows open throughout the night, and for as long as I 
reniaincd awake we had a most interesting conversation, 1 knew 
that hostile impulses towards Ins father in chUdhood, in a sexual 
connection, had been at the root of bis illness. By identifying 
myself with him 1 wanted to make an analogous confession to 
myself. The second scene of the dream really resolves itself into 
a wanton phantasy to the effect that my two elderly travelling 
companions had acted so uncivilly towards roe because my 
arrival on the scene had prevented them from e.xchangmg kisses 
and embraces during the night, as they had intended. This phan¬ 
tasy^ however^ goes back to an early incident of my childhood 
when, probably impelled by sexual curiosity, I had intruded into 
my parents^ bedroom, and w'as driven thence by my father^s 
emphatic command, 

I think it would be superfluous to multiply such examples. 
They would all confirm what we have learned from those already 
cited: namely, that an act of judgment in a dream is merely the 
repeUtion of an original act of judgment in the dream-thoughls- 
In most cases it is an unsuitable repetilLon, fltted into an inap* 
proprkle context; occasionalJy, however, as in our last example, 
it is so artfully applied that it may almost give one the impres¬ 
sion of independent intdlectual activity in the dream. At this 
point we might turn our attention to that p^^chic activity which, 
though it does not appear to co-operate constandy in the forma¬ 
tion of dreams, yet endeavours to fuse the dream-elements of dib 
ferenl origin into a flawless and signiflcant whole. We consider 
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ii necessaryj however, first of ah to consider the expressions of 
afifect whii^ appear in dreams^ and to compare ihest with the 
affects wbicli analysis discovers in the dream-thoughts. 

H- TEE AFFECTS If* OKEAUS 

A shrewd remark of Strieker's called our attention to the fact 
that the expressions oi affects in dreams cannot be disposed of 
Id the coutemptuDus fashion in which we are w^ent to shake off 
the dream-content after we have waked. “If 1 am afraid of rob¬ 
bers in my dreams, the robbers, to be sure, are ifnaginaiyj bnt 
the fear of them is real"; and the same thing is true if I rejoice 
in my dream. According to the testimony of our feelings, an 
affect experienced in a dream is in no way inferior to one of like 
intensity experienced in waking JilCj and the dream presses its 
claim to be accepted as part of our real psychic experiences, by 
virtue of its aifective rather than its ideational content. In the 
waking state we do not put the one before tbe other, since we 
do not know haw to evaluate an alfect psychically except in 
connection with an Ideational content. If an affect and Em Idea 
are iU-matched as regards their nature or their intenshy, our 
waking judgment becomes confused^ 

The fact that in dreams the ideational content does not aJw'ays 
produce the afTective resiilt which in our waking thoughts we 
should expect as its necessary consequence has always been a 
cause of astonishment. StrumpeU decided that ideas in dreams 
are stripped of their psj'chic values. But there is no lack of in¬ 
stances in which the reverse b true; when an intensive manifes¬ 
tation of affect appears in a content which seems to offer no 
occasion lor iL In my dream I may be in a horribicp dangerous, 
or disgusting situationp and yet I may feel no fear or aversion; 
□n the other hand, 1 am sometimes terrified by harmless things, 
and sometimes delighted by childish things. 

This enigma disappears more suddenly and more completely 
than perhaps any other dream-problem if we pass from the mani¬ 
fest to the latent content. We shall then no longer have to explain 
it, for it Will no longer exist. Analysis tells ns that ike ideational 
contents have undergone dispiacements and suhiiiiithns^ -whUc 
ike affects have remained unchanged. Ko wonder, then, that the 
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ideaUoiia] Content wtiidi has been altered by dneam^KilsljarlJdn 
no longer his tbeaifect which has remaiDed intact; and no cause 
for wonder when analysis has put the correct content into its 
original place,^^ 

In a psychic complex which ha$ been subjected to the influence 
of the resisting censorship, the affeclsare the unyielding constit- 
uentj which alone can guide us to the correct completion. This 
State of affairs is revealed in the psychoneuroses even more dis¬ 
tinctly than In dreams. Here the affect is always in the right, at 
least as regards its quality; Its intensity mayi of course* be 
increased by displacement of the neurotic atterLtion. Wlien the 
hysterical patient wonders that he should be so afraid of a trille* 
or when the sufferer from obsessJons is astonished that be should 
reproach himself so bitterly for a mere nothing* they ate both 
in error* uiamucb as they regard the conceptual content“the 
trifle* the mere nothing—as the essential thing, and they defend 
themselves in vain* because they make this conctptuaJ content 
the starting-point of their thought-work. P^chnannlysfs* how¬ 
ever, puls them on the right path, ina$much as it recognizes that* 
on the contrary, it is the alfKt that is justified* and looks for 
the concept which pertains to it, and which has been repressed 
by a substitution. All that we need assume is that the liberation 
of affect and the conceptual content do not constilute the indis¬ 
soluble organic unity as which we are wont to regard thenip but 
that the two parts may be welded together* so that analysis will 
separate thenL Dream-intefpretatjoD shows that this is actually 
the case. 

** li I 3.m not mbtalhca, tht first dream wbidb I wa; mbk to elidt 

from my so months) pornb to Lht bet that the drcAm- 

wurk hid Eiiccceded in tnuisfprmfhg ils jnateri*! into s. wish^fulilnuml* 
while the affect whith belonged to it remiuud imchHngccI cvrn in the sleep¬ 
ing ttitc. The night before its father was Ui return to the [roni tbe child 
cried ontp sobbing violciuly; "Papa, Papa—Baby," Thai may mean: Let 
Papa and Baby sUU be together; while the weeping takes cogtiizance of the 
immment departure. The child tw at llie time very well able to ex- 
presj the concept of scpamtiisn, oit” (= away, replaced by a petuliariy 
s^ctnltd, Lon^^diaw'n aul aoewk) had been hia first word, and for many 
months before this first dfeam be bad played at ^'away^ wiih afi Ms toys; 
wMcfa went back to hu earb^ self^n^uesl La allowing hit mother to pa 
away. 
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I will of all 311 example id wbith ouMysis explains 
ihe apparent absence of affect in a conceptixaJ content whicb 
ought to compel a Liberation of afTect. 

I 

The dreamer sees three Ihns in is desert^ ene of ^hich is laugh¬ 
ings but she is not afraid of them* Then^ she msssi have 

fled from Ikem^ for she is trying to climb a free. But she finds 
that her Cousin, the french teacher^ is already sip in the iree^ cic. 

The analysis yields the following material* The indifferedt 
oocosioii q! dieani a sentence in the dreamer's English eser- 
clse: “The tfon^s greatest adomment is kis mane." Her father 
used to wear a beard which encircled his face like a mane. The 
name of her Edglisli teacher is Miss Lyons. An acquaintance of 
hers had sent her the ballads of Loesae (/.uerjiTe = lion)* These^ 
Lhen^ are the three Lions; why should she be afraid of them? She 
has read a stuiy in which a Negro who has incited his fellows to 
revolt Ls hunted whh bloodhoundSp and climbs a tree to save him¬ 
self* Then follow fragmentary recollections in the merriest mood, 
such as the following directions for catching lions (from Z>i^ 
Fiiegende BMlter): ^‘Take a desert and pul It thrpugb a sieve; 
the Uofis wilJ be left behind-"^ Also a very amusing, but not very 
proper anecdote about an official who is asked why he does not 
Lake greater pains to win the favour of his chief, and who replies 
that he has been tiy'ing to creep into fa%^our, bktit that his imme¬ 
diate superior was already up there. The wkole mntler becomes 
intcUiglble as soon as one learns tha t on the dream-day the lady 
Liad received a visit from her husband’s superior. He was very 
polite to keTj and kissed her hand, and she yP 4 U not at aU afraid 
0} /jim, although he Is a ^^big bug" {Grosses Tier = big animal) 
and plays the part of a “sodal tour” in the capital of her counuy. 
This lion Is, therefore, like the lion in A Midsummer Nighfs 
Dream, who Is unmasked as Snug the joiner; and of such stuff 
are all the dream-lions of which one Is not afraid. 

II 

.\s my second example^ I will cite the dream of the girl who saw 
her sister's little son lying as a corpse in his coffin, but whn, il 
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may be added^ was coosdous oi no pain or sorrow, Wby sbe was 
unmoved we know from the analysis. The dream only disguised 
her wish La see once more ihe man she loved; ihe a^ect had to 
be attuned to the wish, and not to its disguisement^. There was 
thus no occasion for sorrow. 

fn a number of dreams the affect does at least remain con¬ 
nected with the conceptual content which has replaced the con¬ 
tent really belonging to U. In others^ the dissolution of the 
complex is carried farther* The affect is entirely separated from 
the idea belonging to it, and ffnds itself accommodated else¬ 
where in the dream^ where it ffts into the new arnuigeinent of 
the dream-elements. We have seen that the same thing happens 
to acts of judgment in dreams. If an important inference E>ccurs 
In the dream-thoughts, there is one in the dream also; but the 
mference in the dceani may he displaced to entirely different 
material. Not infrequently this displacernent is effecied in ac¬ 
cordance With the principal of antithesis. 

I will Qlustrate the lalter possibility by the following dream^ 
which I have subjected to the most exhaustive analysis. 

m 

A cmlle &y ihc jca; afterwards U Iks not directly on the coasts 
but on a nairvw canal leading to the ftfo. A certain Uerr is 
the governor of the castle, i stand with him m a large salon -with 
three windowsf in front of which rhe the projections of a walt^ 
like J of a fortress* J teiong to ike garrison^ perhaps 

a volunteer naval offieer. li'^e fear the arrival of enemy war- 
ships^ for we arc in a state of war. Herr F. inUnis to Imve the 
castle; he gives me instructions as io what must be done if what 
we fear should come to pass* IHs skh wife and his children are 
in the threatened Castle. . 4 ^ soon as the bombardment begins^ the 
large hail is to be cleared* He breathes heavily^ and tries io get 
away; / detain Ajuj, and ask him how i am to send him news m 
case of need. He says something further^ and immediately after¬ 
wards he sinks to the fioor dead. / have probably taxed him un- 
neccssority with my questions* After his death, which makes no 
further impression upon me^ I consider whether the widow is to 
remain in the casttCf whether 1 should give notice of the death to 
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the higher whet her I shoidd take over the control of 

the castle dj the next m command. / stand at the window^ 
and scruftttizo the ships as they pass by; they are cargo steafners^ 
and they rush by over the dark utatcr; severed with more than 
one funnel^ others wkh bulging decks (these are very like the 
railway stations to the prdbiLit^ary dreaoir which has not been 
related)- Then my brother k standing beside me, and we both 
look out of the window on to the canaL At the sight oj one ship 
we are atarmedj and cali out; *^Here comes the warship T It 
turns out, however, that they are only the ships which / have 
already seen, returning^ Now comes a smaU shipf comicaliy 
truncated, so that it ends amidships; on the deck one sees curious 
things like cups or little boxes^ call out as wkh one voice: 
"*That is the breakfast ship” 

The rapid motion of the ships, the deep blue of the water, the 
brown smoke of the funneb—all these together produce an in' 
tense and gloomy imprission. 

The localities in this dream are compiled Irom several jour¬ 
neys to the Adriatic (Mirarnarej Dtiino, Venice, Aqinleia)* A 
short but enjoyable Kaster trip to Aquileia with my bratber^ a 
few weeks before the dream^ was still fresh in my memory; also 
the naval war between America and Spain, md, os^iaLed with 
this my amdety as to the fate of my relatives in America, play a 
part in the dream. Manifestations of affect appear at two places 
in this dream. In one place an affect that would be expected is 
Lacking: it is expressly emphasissed that the death of the governor 
makes no impression upon me; at another point, when 1 see the 
warships, 1 am frightened, and ejcpericnce all the sensations of 
flight in my sleep. The distribution oi affects in this welb 
constructed dream has been effected in such a way that any 
obvious contradiction is avoided* Tor there is no reason why 1 
should be frightened at the govemor^s death, and it is ffiting 
Ihat^ as the commander of the castle^ 1 should be alarmed by the 
sight of the warship. Now analysis shows that Herr P. is nothing 
but a substitute for my own ego (in the drEun I am bis subsli- 
tnte). 1 am the governor who suddenly dies. The dream-t hough ts 
deal with the future of my family after my premature death. No 
other disagreeable thought is to be found among the dream- 
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thoughts. The alarm which gD«s widi the ^ight of the wai^hip 
oaust be traitsfetred from it to this disagreeable thought. In¬ 
versely, the analysis shows that the region of the dreom-thoughts 
from which the warship comes is laden with most cheerful remi¬ 
niscences. In Venioej a year before the dteam^ one orngicalLy beau- 
tiful day^ we stood at the windows of our room on the Riva 
Schlavoni and looked out over the bitie lagoon, on which there was 
more traffic to be seen than usual. Some English ships were 
ejected; they were to be given a festive reception; and sud- 
dentJy my wife cried^ happy a$ a child: comes (he EfigUsh 

warship/" In the dream I am frightened by ihe very same 
words; once more we see that speeches b dreams have their 
origin in speeches in r^ life. T shall presently show Lhal even 
the dement “English" in this speech has not been lost for the 
dream-work. Here^ then, between the dream-thoughts and the 
dream-oontentp I turn joy into fright^ and I need only point to 
the fact that by means of this transformation 1 give expression 
to part of the latent dream-content. The example shows, how¬ 
ever, that the dream-work is at liberty to detach the occaskin 
of an affect from its connections in the dream-thoughts, and to 
insert it at any other place it chooses in the dream-content. 

I win take the opportunity which b here incid^tally offered 
of subjecting to a closer analysis the ^'breakfast ship,” wbcHC 
appearance in the dream so absurdly concludes a situation that 
has been rationally adhered to. If I look more closely at this 
dream-object, 1 am bnpressed after the event by the fact that it 
wa$ black, and that by reason of its truncation at its widest beam 
it achieved, at the truncated end, a considerable resemblance to 
an object which had aroused our interest in the museums of the 
Etruscan cities. This object was a rectangular cup of black clay, 
with two handles, upon which stood things like coffee-cups or 
tea-cups, very simOar to our modem ser\dce for the breakfast 
(abk* Upon inquiry we learned that this wa$ the toilet set of an 
Etrusc^ lady, wi^ little boxes for rouge and powder; and we 
told one another jestingly that it would not be a bad idea to take 
a thing like that home to the lady of the house. The dream- 
objeetj therefore, signifies a black = dress) ^ 

or mourning, and refers directly to a death. The other end of the 
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dream-object reminds U5 of the ^^b£3at^^ (Germanj Nackcn, from 
tbe Greek root, as a phQolo^cal friend jnronns me), upon 
which corpses were Jaid id prehistoric timeSp and were left to be 
buried by the sea. This is associate with the return of the ships 
in the dream. 

^‘Silently on bis rescued boat the old man drifts into harbour/^ 

It is the return voyage after the shlpiereck (German: Schi^- 
hmek = the breakfast ship looks as tbough it 

were oK amidships. But whence comes the name ^*break- 

fast” ship? This is where "^English” comes in, whidi we have 
left over from the warships. Breakf^st^ a breaking of Me fa^tn 
Breaking again belongs to shipwreck {Sckiff^bruek)^ and jaiUng 
ia associated with the black (mourning). 

But the only thing about this breakfast ship which has been 
newly created by the dream is its name. The thing existed ki 
reality, and recalls to mo one of the merriest moments of my last 
journey. As we distrusted the fare in Aquileia, we look some 
food with us from Goer^, and bought a bottle of the excellent 
Istrian wine in AquiJeia ; and while the little imiUsteamer slowly 
travelled through the canals delte Mte and into the Jonnb' ex¬ 
panse of lagoon in the direction of Grado, we had breakfast on 
deck in the highest spirits — we were the only passengers — and 
it tasted to us as few breakfasts have ever lasted. This, then, 
was the breakfast ikip** and it is behind this very recolleciiorL 
of the gayest j&ie de vivre that the dream hides the saddest 
thoughts of an unknown and mysterious future. 

The detachment of affects from the groups of ideas which have 
occasioned their liberation is the most striking thing that hap¬ 
pens to them in dream-fomtation, but it is neither the only nor 
even the most essential change which th^ undergo on the way 
from the dream-thoughts to the manifest dream. If the affects 
in the dream-thoughts are compared with those in ihe dream p 
one thing at once becomes dear: UTierever there is an affect in 
the dream, it is to be found also in the dream- thoughts; the 
converse, however^ is not true. In general, a dream is less rich 
in alecls than the psychic material from which it is elaborated. 
W^n I have reconslnided the dreara-thoiighls, I see that the 
most intense psychic impulses are constantly striving In them 
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for self-assertiorij iisu^y io conflict with oLhers which are 
sliarpiy opposed to them. Nowj il I inra back to the dreamj I 
often find It colourless and devoid of any very inteiisive affective 
tonei Not only the content^ but also the affective lone of my 
thoiigbu is often reduced by the dream-work to the level of the 
indiffereiit, 1 might say that a suppression of the affects has b«a 
accomplished by the dream-work. Take, for examplct the dream 
of the botanical monograph. It corre^onds lo a passionate plea 
for tny freedom to act as I am acting, to arrange my Ufe as 
seems right to mej and lo me alone. The dream which results 
from this sounds indifferent; I have written a monograph; it is 
lying before me; it is provided with coloured plates, and dried 
plants are to be found in each copy. It b like the peace of a 
deserted battlefield; bo trace is left of the tumult of baitJe. 

But things may turn out quite differently; vivid expressions 
of affect may enter into the dream itself; hut we will first of aJl 
consider the unquestioned fact that so many dreams appear in- 
different^ whereas it is never possible to go deeply into the dream- 
thoughts without deep emotion. 

The complete theoretical explanation of this suppression of 
affects during the dream-work cannot be given here; il would 
require a most careful investigation of the theory of the affects 
and of the mechanism of repression. Here I can put forward only 
two suggestions. I am forced — for other reasons — to conceive 
the Uberation of affects as a centrifugal process directed towards 
the Loterior of the body, analogous to the processes of motor and 
secretory innervation. Just as in the sleeping slate the emission of 
motor impulses towards the outer world seems to be suspended, 
so the centrifugal awakening of affects by unconscious thinking 
during sleep may be rendered more difficulL The affective im¬ 
pulses which occur during the course of the dreara-thoughts may 
thus in themselves be feeble^ so that those that find their way 
into the dream are no stronger. .According to this line of thought, 
the ^^suppression of the affects" would not be a consequence of 
the dream-work at all, but a consequence of the slate of sleep. 
This may be so, but it cannot possibly be all the truth. We must 
reiuemb^ that all the more complex Yearns have revealed them¬ 
selves as the result of a compromise: between conflicting psychic 
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forces. Od tie one band^ the wish-forming thoughts have to 
c^po» the coiltradicLion of a censorship; on Lie oLher handr as 
we have often seen^ even in unconscious Lhinkingp every train of 
Lbought is harnessed to its contradictory counterpart. Since all 
these trains of thought are capable of arousing affects, we shall, 
broadly speakbigp hardly go astray if we conceive the suppress 
$ion ol affects as the result of the inhibition which the contrasts 
impose upon one another, and the censorship upon the urges 
which it has suppressed. Tke mAtbition of affects ^ou^d accord¬ 
ingly be tke second conseqsience of the drcttm-ccnsorshipf just os 
ttreom-distortion was the first eonseqwence. 

I will here insert an example of a dream in which the indiffer¬ 
ent emotiona] Lune of the dream-content may be explained by 
the antagonism of the dream-thoughts. 1 must relate the follow¬ 
ing short dream, which every reader will read with disgust. 

IV 

Rising groundt and on it something like an open-oir latrine; a 
very long bench, at (he end of which is a wide aperture. The 
whole of ike back edge is thickly covered with lit tie heaps of 
excrement of ail sizes and degrees of freshness* A thkket behind 
the benck / urinate upon the bench; a long stream of urine 
rinses everything eleatff tke patches of excrement come off easily 
and fait into the opening* NeverthetesSt d seems os though some¬ 
thing remained ai the end. 

Why did I cjqiejience nq disgust ki this dream? 

Because, as the analysis shows, the most pleasant and gratify¬ 
ing thoughts have co-operated in the formation of this dream. 
Upon analysing it^ 1 immediately think of the stables 

which were cleansed by Hercules, 1 am tins Hercules. The rising 
ground and the thickeL belong to Ausseep where my children are 
□Qw ita^dng. I have discovered the infantUe etiology of the neu¬ 
roses, and have thus guarded my own children from falling ill. 
The bench (omitting the aperture^ of conrse] is the faithful copy 
of a piece of furniture of which an affectionate female patient 
has made me a present. This reminds me bow my patients honour 
me. Even the musenm of btiman excrement is susceptible of a 
gratifying interpretation. However much jt disgusts me, it is a 
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soux^ftir of tlie beautiful land of Italy;, where Ln the small cities^ 
as everyone knows, the privies are not equipped in any otlrer 
way. The stream of urine that washes everything dean is an 
iministakable alliisjoD to greatness. It is in tbi^ manner dial 
Guiiiver extlngtiishes the great hue in Liiliput; to be sure, he 
thereby incurs the displeasure of the tiniest of queens. Iti this 
way, loo, Gargantuap the superman of Master Rabelais, tsikes 
vengeance upon the Paiisians, straddling Notre-Dame and train¬ 
ing his stream of urine upon the city* Only yesterday E was 
turning over the leaves of Gamier's illustrations to Rabelais 
before I went to bed. And, strangely enough, here h another 
proof that I am the stiperman! The platform of Xolre-Dame was 
my favourite nook in Paris; every free afiemoon 1 used to go 
up into the towers of the cathedral and there clamber about be¬ 
tween the monsters and gargoylES. The circumstance that all the 
excrement lanishes so rapidly before the stream of urine corres¬ 
ponds to the motto: AgiavU et dissipati suni^ which 1 shall some 
day make the tide of a chapter on the therapeutics of hysteria. 

And now as to the affective occasioo of the dream. It had been 
a hot summer afterooon; in the evening^ I had given my lecture 
on the CDiinecdon between hysteria and the pen'ersionSj and 
everything which I had to say displeased me thoroughly, and 
seemed utterly valueless. 1 was tired; I took not the least pleasure 
in my di^cult wort, and longed to get away from this rummag¬ 
ing in human hkh; first to see my children, and then to revisit 
the beauties of Italy,^ In this oichpd 1 went from the lecture-hall 
to a cafe to get some little refreshment in the open aifi for my 
appetite had forsaken me. But a member of my audience went 
with me; he begged for permission to sit with me while I drank 
my coffee and gulped down my toll, and began to say flattering 
thing; to me. He told me how much he had learned from me, 
that he now saw everything through different eyes, that I bad 
cleansed the Auge<in ftables of error and prejudice, which en¬ 
cumbered the theory of the neuroses—in short, that 1 was a very 
great man. My mood was ffl-syited to his hymn of praise; 1 
struggled with my disgust, and went home earlier in order to get 
rid of him; and before f went to sleep I turned over the leaves of 
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Riibehij^ and read a short story by C* F* Meyer entitled Dk 
Leiden eines Knuben (The Sorrows of a Boy). 

The dream had originated from this matenali and Meyer's 
flovel had supplied the recollections of scenes of diildho^**^ 
The day's mW of annoyance and disgust is continued in the 
dream, inasmuch as it is permitted to fomfsli nearly all the 
material for the dreara-conteoL But during the night the oppo^ 
site mood of vigorous, even imnwderate seJ[-as$eilion awakened 
and dissipated the earlier mood. The dream had to asstitne Siich 
a form a$ would accommodate both the expressioos of seff- 
dtpreciation and exaggerated self-glorification in the same ma~ 
terial. This coinpromise'formaiion resulted in an ambiguous 
dream-content, but, owing to the mutual Inhibition of the opfK>- 
sites, in an indifferent emotional tone. 

According lo the tbeoy of wLsh-fulfilment, this dream would 
not have been possible had not the opposedj and indeed sup¬ 
pressed ji yet pleasure-emphasijied megalomaniac train of thought 
been added to the thoughts of disgust. For nothing painful is 
Intended to be represented in dreams; the painful clemeats of 
our daily thoughts are able to force their way into our dreams 
only if at the same time they are able to disguise a wish¬ 
ful hlment. 

The dream-work is able to dispose of the affects of the dream- 
thoughts in yet another way than by admitting them or reducing 
them to zero* U can frunsf&rm ihem inlo tkdr afip&siies. We are 
acquainted with the rule that for the purposes of mlerpreiatjon 
every element of the dream may represent its opposite, as well 
as itself. One can never tell beforehand which is to be posited; 
Only the context can decide this poinL A suspicion of this stale 
of affairs has evidently found its way into the papular conscious^ 
ness; the dream-books, Jn their interpretations, often proceed 
according to the principle of contraries. This transforniation into 
the cootraiy is made possible by the intimate associative ties 
which in our thoughts counect the idea of a thing with that of its 
opposite. Like every other displacement, this serves the purposes 
of the oensorship,^ but it is often the work of wish-fulfflment, for 

CL thf dftatn about Cpunt XhuD, last KeoTn 
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wLsh-fulfilment consists in nolMng more than the substitution of 
an uDwtlcome ihim g by its opposite^ Ju$t as concrete images 
may be transfonned into their contraries in our dreams, sso also 
may the affects of the dream-thoughts^ and it is probable that 
this inversion of afiects is usually brought about by the dream- 
censorship. The suppression and inversion of affects is useful 
even in social liiCj as is shown by the familiar analog of the 
dream-censorship and^ above aJ^ h^TJOcrisy* tf I am can versing 
with a piersan to 'whom I must show considemtion while 1 should 
like to address him as an enemy, it is almost more important that 
1 sboiiid conceal the expression of my affect from him than that 
I should modify the verbal expression oI my thoughts. If 1 ad¬ 
dress him in courteous terms, but accompany them by looks or 
gestures of hatred and disdain, the effect which T produce upon 
him is not very different from what it would have been had I 
cast my unmitigated contempt into his face. Above all, then, the 
censorship bids me suppress my affects, and if 1 am a tnaster of 
the art of dissimulation I can hypocritically display the opposite 
affect—smiling where I should like to be nngty^, and pretending 
affection where I should like to destroy. 

We have already had an excellent example of such an inver¬ 
sion of affect in the service of the dream-censorship. In the dream 
“of my unde-S beatd"^ i feel great affection for my friend R. 
while (and because) the dfeam'lhDtighls berate him as a simple¬ 
ton. From this example of the inversion of affects we derived 
our first proof of the existence of the censorship^ Even here it Ls 
not necesary to assume that the dream-work creates a counter- 
affect of this kind that is altogether new; it usually finds it lying 
ready in the material of the dream-thoughts, and merely inten¬ 
sifies it with the psychic force of the defence-motives until it is 
able to predominate in the dream-formation. In the dream of my 
uncley the affectionate counter-affect probably has its origin in 
an infantile source (a$ the continuation of the dream would sug^ 
gest);, for owing to the peculiar nature of my earliest child¬ 
hood experiences the relation of unde and nephew has become 
the source of all my friendships and hatred (cf. analy^ on p. 
2go), 

An excellent example of such a reversal of affect is found in a 
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dreain recorded hy Fereoczi,^ An elderly genUemisii awak¬ 
ened at night by bis wife, who was frightened because he laughed 
so loudly and uncontioUabJy in his sleep. The man afterwards 
related that he had bad the fotlowing dream ' / iay m my a 
gerttlernan kno^iftt to me came in, / wanted to turn on the lights 
but f coutd / attempted to do jo upcaudiy^ but in vain^ 
Thereupon my wife got oui of bed, in order to help me^ but shCf 
toOf was unabU to manage it; being ashamed of her n^gUgi in 
the presence of the gentleman, she fimUy gave it up (jrarf wBut 
baei to her bed; all this was so eomkal that I had to laugh ter¬ 
ribly. My wife said: 'What arc you laughing at^ what are you 
laughing otT but I continued to laugh until / wohe. The following 
day the man was extremely depressed^ and suGfered from head* 
ache: Trom too much laughter, which shook me upi’ he thoughL 

'‘Analytically conddeied, Lhe dream looks less comical. In the 
latent dream-thoughts the ^gentleman knowTi' to him who came 
Into the room is the image of death as the 'great unknown,^ 
which was awakened in hb mind on the previoiis day* The old 
geDtleman, who suffers from arteriosclerosis, had good reason to 
think of death on the day before the dream. The uncontrollabk 
laughter takes the place of weeping and sobbing at the idea that 
he has to die* It Is the Light of life that he is no longer able to turn 
on. This mournful thought may have associated itself with a 
failure to effect sexual intercourse, which he had attempted 
shortly before this, and in which the assistance of his wife en 
nigiigi was of no avail; he realized that he was already on the 
decline. The dream-work knew how to transform the sad idea of 
impotence and death into a comic sccne^ and the sobbing into 
laughter.^' 

There is one class of dreams which has a special claim to be 
called ‘"h>'pocrlticaI," and which severely tests the theory of 
wish-fulhlment* My attentbn was called to them when Frau Dr. 
M. HllferdLng proposed for dbcussion by the Psychoanalytic 
Society of Vienna a dream recorded by Rceegger, which is here 
reprinted:— 

Id Watdhcimat, voL xi, Rosegger writes as follows in his slory, 
Frcmd gemacht (p* 303):^— 

/nlrmul. Zeitsekr, f. FiyckaHnatySe^ jv, 1916 - 


the interpretation of dreams 

usually enjoy bealLhM sleeps yet 1 have gone without re¬ 
pose on many a night; m addition to my modest existence as a 
student and literary' man, 1 have for long years dragged out the 
shadow of a veritable tailof's life—like a ghost from which 1 
could not become divorced. 

‘'It is not true that 1 have occiipied myself very often or vety 
intensely with thoughts of my past during the day. A stormer 
of heaven and earth who ha$ escaped from the hide of the Philis¬ 
tine has other things to think about. And as a gay young fellow^ 
1 hardly gave a thought to my uocturoal dreams; only lateTj 
when I had fonned the habit of thinking about everything^ or 
when the PhUistJne within me began to assert itself a little^ did 
it strike me that—when 1 dr^med at all—'I was always a jour- 
n^^man tailor^ and that in that capacity I had already worked 
in my master's ^op for a Jong time without any pay. As 1 sat 
there beside him, and sewed and pressed, I was perfectly well 
avt^re that I no longer belonged there^ and that as a burgess of 
of the town 1 bad other things to attend toi but I was alwaj's on 
a holiday, or away in the countiy, and so I sat beside my master 
and helped binu I often fdt far from comfortable about it, and 
regretted the waste of lime which I might have employed for 
better and more useful pujposes. If anything was not quite cor-- 
red in measure and cut I had to put up with a scoidmg fmm my 
Enaster. Of wages there was never a question. Often^ as I sat with 
bent back in the dark workshop, I decided to give notice and 
make myself scarce. Once I actually did so, but the master took 
no notice of mtp and next lime I was sitting beside him again 
and sewing, 

'"How happy I was when I woke up after such weary hotirsf 
And 1 then resoLv^ thatp if this intrusive dream should ever 
occur again, 1 would energetically throw it off, and would cry 
aloudt 'It b only a dolusioUp 1 am lying m bed, and 1 wont to 
sleep’ . . . And the next night I would be sitting in the tailoris 

shop ? gain . 

*’So it went on for years, with di^al regularity. Once, when 
the master and 1 were working at Alpelhofer's, at the hou^ of 
the peasant with whom 1 began my apprentLoesbjp, it happened 
that my master was particularly db$atbhed with my work. ’1 
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should Lite to know where in the world your thoughts are?" he 
cried, and looked at me snUenly. I thought the most sensible 
thing to do would be to get up and e^lain to the niasler that 1 
was working with him only as a favour, and then take my leave. 
But I did not do this, I even submitted when the nuaster engaged 
an apprentice, and ordered me to make room for bun on the 
bench. I moved into the cornerj^ and kept on sewing. On the 
same day another Journeyman was engaged- a bigoted fellow; 
he was the Bohemian who had worked for us nineteen years 
earlier^ and then had fallen into the lake on his way home from 
the public-house. When he tried to sit down there was no room 
for him. 1 looked at the master inquirmgly, and he said to me; 
'You have no talent for tailoring; may go; you're a :firangcr 
hertccforlk/ My ] right on that occasion was so overpowering that 
1 woke, 

'"The gr^ of moming glimmered through the dear windows 
of my familiar home. Ohjeis d*art surrounded me ■ m the tasteful 
bookcase stood the etemaJ Homerp the gigantic Dantej the Ln- 
comparable Shakespeare, the glorious Goethe—ail radiant and 
Immortal. From the adjouiing room resounded the clear lilUe 
voices of the children ^ who were waking up prattling lo their 
mother, I felt as though 1 had rediscovered that idyliically sweet, 
peace Mp poetical and spiritualLzed life in which I have so often 
and so deeply been conscious of contemplative human happiness^ 
And yet I was vesed that 1 had not given my master notice 
first, but had been dismissed by him* 

"And how remarkable this seems to me: since that night, when 
my master 'made a stranger' of me, 1 have enjoyed restful sleep; 
I no longer dream of my tailoring days, now be in the 

remote past; whith in their unpretentious simpbeity were really 
so cheerful p but which, none the less, have cast a long shadow 
over the later years of my life." 

In this sen^ of dreams of a poet who, in hift younger yeais, 
had been a journeyman tailor, it is hard to reco^^ire the domina* 
tion of the ivish*fuIElment« All the deJigbtful things occurred in 
his waking lifCj while the dream seemed to drag along with it 
the ghosL-like shadow of an unhappy esistence which had long 
been forgotten* Dreams of my own of a similar character enable 
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me to give some eiplanatioti of such dreams. As 3 youtig doctor, 
I warkfid for a long time in the Chemical Institute without being 
able to accomplish anything in that e^Qcting sdetuse, so that in 
the waking state 1 never think about this unfruitful and actually 
somewhat hamiliating period of my student days. On the other 
handj I have a recurring dream to the effect that I am working 
in the laboratory, making analyses^ and ejcperimcnts^ and so 
forth; these dreams^ like the cxaminatioRHlreaiiiSj are disagree¬ 
able, and they are never very dbtincL During the analysis of 
one of these dreams my attention was directed to the word 
ysis/* which gave me the key to an understanding of thein. 
Since then I have become an "^analyst,^* I make analyses which 
are greatly praised—psychoanalyses, of course. Kow I under¬ 
stand: when 1 feel proud of these analyses in my vrakmg life, and 
feel Inclined to boast of my achievements^ my dreams hold up 
to me at night those other, imsuccessfu] analyses, of which 1 have 
no reason to be proud; they are the punitive dreams of the up¬ 
start, like those of the journeyman tailor who became ^ cele¬ 
brated poet. But how is It possible for a dream to place itself at 
the service of selfH:riticism in its conflict with parvenu pride^ and 
to take as its content a rational warning instead of a prohibited 
wish-fulfilment? I have already hinted that the aoswer to this 
question presents many difiiciilti^- We may conclude that the 
foundation of the dream consisted at first of an arrogant phan¬ 
tasy of ambitioii; but that in its stead only its suppression and 
abasement has reached the dream-content. One must remember 
that there are masochistic tendencies in mental life to which 
such an inversion might be atlribuled. 1 see no objection to re¬ 
garding such dreams as pumshTneni-dreams^ as distinguished 
from wish-fulfilling dreams. 1 should not see in tbb any limita- 
tion of the theory of dreams hitherto as presented, but merely a 
verbal concession to the point of view to which the convergence 
of contraries seems strange. But a more thorough investigation 
of individual dreams of this dasa allows us to recogniie yet an¬ 
other element. In an indistinct, stihotdinate porttan of one of my 
laboratory dreams, I was just at the age which placed me in the 
most gloomy and most unsuccessful year of my professional 
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career; I stiU had no position^ and no idea how I was going to 
support myself^ when I suddenly found that I had the choice of 
several women whom I might marry 1 I was, iherefore, young 
again and^ what 15 more, she was young again—the woman who 
has shared with me aiJ these difiicult years. In this way, one of 
the wishes which constantly gnaws at the heart of the ageing 
man was revealed as the unconscious dream-insiigator. The con- 
flict raging in other p$ycbic strata between vanity and self- 
criticism had certainly determined the dream-content, but the 
more deeply-rooted wish for youth had alone made it possibk 
as a dream. One often says to oneself even in the waking state: 
"To he sure, things are going well with you to-day, and once 
you found life very hard; but, after all, life was sweet in those 
days, Avhen you were still so young 

Another group of dreams, which I have often tnysdf experi¬ 
enced, and which I have recognized to be hypocriticaJ, have as 
their content a reconciliation with persons with whom one has 
long ceased to have friendly relations. The analysis constantly 
discovers an occasion which might well induce me tg ca$t aside 
the last remnants of consideration for th©e former fnends, and 
to treat them as strangers or enemies. But the dream chooses to 
depict the contrary relation. 

In considering dreams recorded by a novelist or poet, we may 
oflen enough assume that he has excluded from the record those 
details which be felt to be disturbing and regarded as unessenLiaJ. 
His dreams thus set us a problem which could be readily solved 
if we had an exact reproduction of the dream^:ontent. 

O. Rank has called my attention to ihe fact that in Grimm^s 
fairy-tale of the valiant little laiior, or at otte Strakc^ there 
is related a very simflar dream of an upstart. The tailor, who has 
become a hero, and has married the king^s daughter, dreams one 
night while lying beside the princess, his wife, about his trade; 
having become su^idous, on the folJowiog night she places 

Ev^t since p^ydicianiLry^ lias dusected iht pciseoaEity into an ego iM 
a (Creup Psycktfhsy thr Arvslym 0/ tnms, by 

James Stradicy^ Inicm. Fsychpanaiytic Pnsfi*^ Landan) it bas boon tAAy ta 
in tUeso punislmiEatHdreaniis wuh^rulhlmcnt^ gf the supor-e^. 
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aiTDcd guards where they listen to what is said by the 
dreamer, and arrest him. But the little taiJor is warned* and is 
able to correct his dresun* 

The complicated processes of removal^ diminution* and in¬ 
version by which the affects of the dream-thoughts hually be¬ 
come the affects of the dream may be very well surveyed in 
suitable s>Titheses of completely analysed dreams. 1 shall here 
discuss a few examples of affective nmnifestations in dreams 
which willj 1 think* prove this condusively m some of the Cass 
dted^ 

V 

In the dre-am about the odd task which the elder Brilcke sets me 
—that of preparing my own pelvis—-1 am aware in the dream 
itself of not feeling appritpriaie horr&r. Now this is a wish-fulfil 
ment m more senses than one. The preparation signifies the self- 
analyses which I perform, as it wercp by publishing my book on 
dreamSp which I actually found so painful that f postponed the 
printing of the completed manuscript for more than a year. The 
wish now arises that 1 may disregard thb feeling of aversioiij and 
for that reason I feel no horror which also means 

grow grey in tbe dream. 1 should much like to escape ^^Graueo^^ 
ip the oibet sense too, for I aiu already growing quite grey* and 
the grey in my hair warns me to delay no longer. For we know 
that at ibeend of tbe dream this thought secures representation: 
^*1 shall have to leave my children to reach the goal of their 
difficult journey without my help/^ 

In the two dreams that transfer the ejqsression of satisfaction 
to the moments Immediately after waking, this satisfaclion is 
in the one case moth-ated by the espectalbo that I am now 
going to learn what is meant by have already dreamed of this,^ 
and refers in reality to the birth of my first child, and in the 
other case it U motivated by the conviction that '"that which has 
been announced by a premonitory sign^* is now going to happen* 
and the satis faction is that which I felt on the arrival of my 
second son. Here the same affects that dominated in the dream- 
thoughts have remained ui the dream, but ihe process is prob¬ 
ably not quite so simple as this in any dream. If the two analyses 
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are examiocd a Uttle more cJosely it will be seen that this ^tis- 
facLien^ which does ool succumb to the censorship, receives re- 
tnfoTcement fnoin a source which miisi fear the censorship^ and 
whose affect would oertainl^' have aroused opposition if it had 
not screened itself by a similar and readily admitted affect oi 
satisfaction from the permitted source, and had, so to speaks 
sneaked in behind it. 1 ain unfortuDately unable to show this in 
the ease of the actual dream, but an example from another situa¬ 
tion wib make my meaning inteUigible. 1 will put the folbwiiig 
case: Let there be a person near me whom 1 bate so strongly tliat 
r have a livdy impulse to rejoice should anything happen to him. 
But the moral side of my nature does not give way to this im¬ 
pulse; I do not dare to ejtpress this sinister wish, and when 
someLhing does happen to him which he does not deserve 1 sup¬ 
press my satisfaction, and force myself to thoLights ^d expres¬ 
sions of regruU Everyone will at some time have found himself 
in such a position. But now let it happen that the hated person, 
through some transgression of his own, draws upon himself a 
well-deserved calamity; I shall now be allowed to give free rein 
to my satisfaction at his being visited by a just punishment, and 
I Shan he expressing an opinion which comddes with that of 
other impartial persons. But I obsenT that my satisfaction 
proves to be more intense than that of others, for it has received 
reinfofcemEnl from another source—from my hatred, which was 
hitherto prevented by the inner cen$orsblp from furnishing the 
affect, but which, under the altered ctrcumslances, is no longer 
prevented from doing so. This case generally occurs in social 
life when antlpaLhetic persons or the adherents of an unpopular 
minority have been guiliy of some offence- Their punishment is 
then usually commensLirate not with the guilt, but with their 
guilt plus the ill-wiU against them that has hitherto not been put 
into effect. Those who punish them doubtless commit an injus¬ 
tice, hut they are prevented from becoming aware of it by the 
satisfaction arising from the rel^ise within themselves of a sup¬ 
pression of long standing. In such cases the quality of the affect 
is juslihed, but not its degree; and the self-critkiSm that has 
been appeased in respect of the first point is only too ready to 
neglect to scrutinize the second point. Once you have opened 
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the doors more people enter than it was your origitial biientLon 
to admit. 

A striking (eatnre of the neurotic citajacterp namely^ that in 
it eausK capable of evoking affect produce results whicti are 
qualitatively justified but quantitatively excessive^ is to be ex¬ 
plained on these lines, in so far as it admits ol a psychological 
explanalion at alL But the excess of affect proceeds from un- 
cotisdous and hitherto suppressed affective sources which axe 
able to establish an associative connection with the actual occa¬ 
sion p and for whose liberation of affect the unprotested and per¬ 
mitted source of affects opens up the desired path. Our attention 
is thus called to the fact that the relation of mutual inhibition 
must not be regarded as the only relation oblalnlng between the 
suppressed and the suppressing psychic institution. The cases in 
which the two institutions bring ^hout a pathological result by 
co-operation and mutual reinforcement deserve just as much at¬ 
tention, These hints regarding the psychic mechanism will con¬ 
tribute to our understanding of the e:^re$siorLS of affects in 
dreams. A gratihcation w^hicb makes its appearance in a dream, 
and which, of course^ may readily be found in its proper place 
in the dreanvthoughts, may not always be fully explained by 
means of this reference. As a rule^ iE is necessary to search for a 
second source in the dream-thoughts, upon which the presEsure of 
the censorship rests, and which, under this pressurtp would have 
yielded not gratification but the contrary affect, had it not been 
enabled by the presence of the first dxeam-source to free its 
gratification-affcct from repression, and reinforce the gratifica¬ 
tion springing from the other source. Hence affects which appear 
in dreams appear to be formed by the confluence of several 
tributaries, and are over-determined in respect of the material 
of the dream-thoughts. Sources of affod which are ubit to furnish 
the same o^cct combine in the dream-work in order to pro¬ 
duce 

Some insight Into these involved relations is gained from the 
analysis of ihe admirable dream in which *^non viiit** consti¬ 
tutes the central point (cf. p. 287). In this dream expressions of 

ioi I since cxpbixKd the ^xlJBQniiUBr>' cnect of pleisui^ ptoduced by 
Icndciicy wiE on mnabfious iina. 
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affect of difTeretit qualities sxc concentrated at two points in the 
manile;st content. Hostile and painlul Itnpui^ (in tiie dream 
itself we have the phrase ^'ovetcoitie by strange emotions") over¬ 
lap one another at the point where I destroy my anlagonbtic 
friend with a couple of words. At the end of the dream 1 am 
greatly pleased, and am quite ready to believe in a possibility 
which I recognize as absurd when 1 am awahej namely^ that 
there are r^venanis who can be swept away by a mere wish. 

I have not yet mentioned the occasion of this dream. It is an 
important one, and leads us far down into the meaning of the 
dream. From my friend in Berlin (whom I have designed as Ft,) 
1 had received the news that he was about to undergo ao opera¬ 
tion, and that relatives of his living in Vienna would inform me 
as to hb condition. The first few messages after the operation 
were not very reassuring, and caused me great anxiety. I should 
have Liked to go to him myself, but at that time 1 was afflicted 
with a painful complaint which made every movement a tor¬ 
ment. I now leam from the dream-thoughts that I feared for this 
dear friend life. I knew that his only sbtetj with whom I had 
never been acquainted, had died young, after a very brief iHness. 
(/it the FL tdts we abimi kii shier^ and says: **In three- 
quarters of tin h&ut she I 4 ;as dead") I must h3\^ imagfned that 
his own constitution was not much stronger, and that I should 
soon be travelling, in spite of my health, in response to far 
worse news—and that 1 should arrive loo late, for which 1 should 
eternally reproach myselfThis reproach, that I should arrive 
too late, has become the central point of the dreami but it has 
been represented in a scene in which the revered teacher of my 
student years—Hriicke—reproaches me for the Same thing with 
a terrible look from his blue eyes. What brought about this alter¬ 
ation of the scene will soon become apparent: the dream cannot 
reproduce the scene itself as 1 experienced it. To be sure, it 
leaves the blue eyes to the other man, but it gives me the part 
of the aninhilatar, an inversion which is obviously the work of 

It h tlm fancy tnom the uaOQmciQlU dnbun-Lbeughi^ wkich 
ctnptonly demands uiin^ in^Leiui of n^n vial. '"Vnu enme tdo 
late, he is no kingsr olive."" The faet thot the manifest situation oi the 
dream aims at the vivU has been menLiDeii!d on page jflS. 
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the wLsh-fuifiJnieal. My concem for ttc lilt of tny friend, my 
self-reproath for not having gone to him, my shaine (he had 
came io me in Vienna unGbirusively)^ my de^re to consider 
myself excused on account of my illness—all this huildb tip an 
emotional tempest which h distinctly felt In my sleep^ and 
which rages in that region of the dream-thoughts. 

But there was another thing in the occasion of the dremn 
whidi had quite the opposite effect. With the tinfavourable news 
dnrlog the first days of the operation 1 received also ao Lnjtmc- 
tion to speak to no one about the whole affair, which hurt my 
feelings^ for it betrayed an unnecessary distrust of my discre¬ 
tion. 1 know, of coursep that this request did not proceed from 
my friendp but that it was due to clumsiness or excessive timid¬ 
ity on the part of the messenger; yet the concealed reproach 
affected me very disagreeabtyp because it was not altogether un¬ 
justified. As we knoW;, only reproaches which ^'have something 
in them” have the power to hurL Years agO| when I was younger 
than 1 am now^ I knew two men who were frieudSp and who 
honoured me with their friendship; and I quite superfiutJusJy 
told one of them what the other bad said of him. This incident^ 
of course, had nothing to do with the affairs of my friend FLp 
but 1 have never forgotten the ri^roaches to which 1 had to 
listen on that occasion. One of the two friends between whom 
1 made trouble was Professor Fleisdil; the other one 1 will call 
by his baptismal name, Josef, a name which was borne also by 
my friend and antagomat who appears in this dream. 

In the dream the element unobtrusively points to the reproach 
that I cannot keep anything to myself^ and so does the question 
of Fh as to hoja muck of his agasrs i have fold P, But it is the 
inteTYentioft of that old memory which transposes the reproach 
for arriving too late from the present to the time when f was 
working in Irucke's laboratory; and by replacing the second 
person in the aimihiiiition Scene of the dream by a Josef, I enable 
this scene to represent not only the first reproach—that 1 have 
arrived too late—but also that other reproach, more strongly 
affected by the repression p to the effect that f do act keep secrets. 
The work of condensation and dJsplacemefit In this dream, as 
well as the motives for it. are now obvious. 
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My present trivia] annoyance at the injunction not to divulge 
secrets dravra reinforcement from springs that flow far beneath 
the surface, and so swells to a stream of hostile impulses towards 
persons who are in reality dear to me. The source which fur¬ 
nishes the reinforcement b to be found in my childhood. 1 have 
already said that my warm friendships as wdl as my enmities 
with persons of my own age go back to my childish relations to 
my nephew, who was a year older than I. In these he had the 
upper hand, and I early learned how to defend myself; we lived 
together, were inseparable, and loved one another, but at times, 
as the statements of older persons testify, we used to squabble 
and sccuse one another. In a certain sense, all my friends are 
incarnations o( this first figure; they are all revitmntt. My 
n^hew himself returned when a young man, and then we were 
like Caesar and Brutus. An intimate friend and a hated enemy 
have always been indispensable to my emoUonal life; I have 
always been able to create them anew, and not in freq ucntly my 
chUdisb idea] hJis been so closely approached that friend and 
enemy have coincided in the same person; but not simultane¬ 
ously, of course, nor m constant alternation, as was the case in 
my early childhood. 

How, when such associations east, a recent occasion of emo¬ 
tion may cast back to the infantile occasion and substitute this 
as a cause of afiect, I shall not consider now. Such an investiga¬ 
tion would properly belong to the psychology of unconscious 
Ihooghl, or a psychological explanation of the neuroses. Let us 
assume, for the purposes of dream-interpretation, that a childish 
recollection presents itself, or is created by the phantasy with, 
more or less, the following content: We two chUdren quarrel on 
account of some object—just what we shall leave undecided, 
although the memoty, or illusion of memory, has a very definite 
object in view—and each daims that Ae goi there first, and 
therefore has the first right to it. We come to blows; Might 
comes before Right; and, according to the indications of the 
dream, I must have known that 1 was in the wrong (natkins the 
inysclj '); but this time I am the stronger, and take posses¬ 
sion of the battlefield; the defeated combatant hurries to my 
father, his grandfather, and accuse me, and I defend myself 
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with the >ranJsj wbidi 1 have bemd from ray father: "7 Mi him 
beemts^ ht Mi Thus, this recoUecdon, or more probably 
phantasyj whidi forces itself upon ray attention in the course of 
the analysis—without further evidence 1 myself do not know 
how—becomes a tentral item of the dream-thooghts^ which coh 
lects the a^cctive impulses prevailing in the dream-thoughtSji as 
the bewL of a fountain collects the water that flows into it^ From 
this point the dreara-tbonghts flow along the following channels: 
*7t serves you right that you have had to make way for me^ why 
did you try to push me ofl? 1 don't need you; III soon find 
someone else to play with/* etc. Then the channels are opened 
through which these thoughts flow back again into the dream- 
representation. For such an ^'^oH-ioi que je my mciiif' I once 
had to reproach my deceased friend Josef* He nest to rae in 
the line of promotioTi in Brucke's laboratory^ but adt^cement 
there was very slow^ Neither of the two assistants budged from 
his place, and youth became irapadent. My friend^ who knew 
that his days were nurnbered^ and wa$ bound by no iotirrtate re¬ 
lation to his superior, soraedmes gave free ejqsression to his 
impatience. As this superior wa$ a man seriously the wish to 
&ee him removed by promotion was susceptible of an obnoxious 
secondary interpretation. Several years earlier, to be sure, T 
myself had cherished, even more intensely^ the same wish—to 
obtain a post which had fallen vacant; wherever there are grada¬ 
tions of rank and promodon the way is opened for Lhe suppres¬ 
sion of covetous wishes. Shakespeare's Prince Hal cannot r!d 
himself of the teraptadon to see how the crown fits, even at the 
bedside of his sick fatberi. But^ as may readily be understood, 
the dream inflicts this inconsiderate wl^ not upon me, but upon 
my friend*^*® 

"'As he was ambidouSp I slew hitnJ^ As he could not espect 
that the other man would make way (or biro, the man himielf 
has been put out of the way* I harbour these thoughts immedi¬ 
ately after attending the unveiilng o( the memdriai to the other 

k wfU h2.\'t b^en ^bvloua tML the jymic Jojir/ x great part in my 
dnsuns (see the dmin about niy uuclic). It is ponUukrly eaby for me to 
hide my do bi my drams behind persona ol tjiij Dimje, since Joseph was 
the name of the dream-intcipfeler in the Bible. 
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man at the University^ Part oi the sad$factian which 1 fte\ in 
the dream may theretore be intetpreUd: A jiist pimislitnenti it 
serves yoj right. 

Al the funeral cf this friend a yoittig man made the foLLowlng 
remark, which seemed rather out of place: ^'The preacher talked 
Es though the world could no longer exist without this one 
human being."' Here was a sUrring of revolt in the heart of a 
sincere num^ whose grief had been disturbed by exaggeration ^ 
But with this speech are connected the dream-thoughts: 
one Is rally irreplaceable; bow many men have I air^dy es¬ 
corted to the gravel But 1 am still alive; 1 have survived them 
ail; I claim the field " Snch a thoughtp at the moment when T 
fear that if 1 make a journey to see him I shall find my friend 
no longer among the livingp permits only of the further develop- 
ment that I am glad once more to have survived someone; that 
it is not / who have died but he^ that I am master of the fieidp 
as once I was in the imagmed scene of my childhood. This satis¬ 
faction, infantile in origin, al the fact that 1 am master of the 
fieldp covers the greater part of the n0ect which, appears in the 
dream. I am glad that I am the survivor; 1 express this senti¬ 
ment with the naive egoism of the husband who sa 3 ?s to his wife: 
“If one of 11 $ dies, I shall move lo Paris."' ?rly expectation takes 
it as a matter of course that I am nol the one to die. 

It cannot be denied that great self-control is needed to inter¬ 
pret one's dreams and to report them. One has to reveal onselJ 
as the sole vitbin among all the noble souls with whom one 
shares the breath of life* Thus^ 1 find it quite comprehensible 
that T€ventinis should exist only as long as one wants them^ and 
that they can be obHlerated by a wish. It was for this reasc^ 
that my friend Josef was punished. But the rcieffan/j are the 
successive incarnations of the friend of my childhood; 1 am also 
gratified at having replaced thi$ person for myself over and over 
again^ and a substitute wiU doubtless soon be found even for 
the friend whom 1 am now on the point of losing. No one is 
irreplaceable. 

But what has the dream-censorship been doing in Lbe mean^ 
time? Why does it not raise the oitasl emphatic objection to a 
train of thoughts characterised by such bnital selfishness, and 
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transfonn the sadsfa{:tiDii inherent therein into extreme dLs- 
comfort^ I think it is because other unobjectionable trains of 
thought referring to the saute persons result also in satisfaction, 
and with their affect cover that proceeding from the forbidden 
infantile sources. In another stratuin of thought I said to myseUr 
at the ceremony of unveiling the memorial; “I have lost so 
many dear friends, some through deaths some through the dis- 
soluiion of friendship; is it not good that substitutes have pre¬ 
sented themselveSj that I have gained a friend who means more 
to me than the others could* and whom I shall now always re¬ 
tain, at an age when it is not easy to form new friendships?^* 
The gratification of having found this substitute for my lost 
friend cm be taken over into the dream without interference, 
but behind it there sneaks in the hostile feeling of maticious 
gratification from the infantile source. Childish affection un^ 
doubtedly helps to remforce the rational affection of ti>day • but 
childish hatred also has found its way into the representation. 

Bui besides this, there Is m the dream a distinct reference to 
another train of thoughts which may rGStilL in gratification. 
Some time before this^ after long waiting, a little <^ughLer was 
bom to my friend. I knew how he had grieved for sister 
whom he had lost at an mrly age„ and I wrote to him that I felt 
that he would transfer to this child the love he bad felt for her^ 
that this little girl would at last make him forget his irreparable 
loss. 

Thus this train also connects up with the intermediary 
thoughts of the latent dreain-coiitentj from which paths radiate 
in the most contrary directions: '^No one is irreplaceable. See* 
here are only revemmts; aU those whom one has lost retum.*’ 
And now the bonds of association between the contradictory 
components of the dream-thoughts are more tightly drawn by 
the accidental circmnstance that my friendlittle daughter 
bears the same name as the girl playmate of my own youth* who 
was just my own age* and the sister of my oldest friend and 
antagonist. 1 heard the name ^"Pauline” with satisfaclioH^ and 
in order to allude to this toinddence I replaced one Josef m the 
dream by another Josef, and found it impossible to suppress the 
identical Initials in the name Eleischl and FI. From this point a 
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(rate of thought runs to the naming of my own thildren. 1 in- 
sisted that the names should not be chosen according to the 
fashion of the day, but should be tlctennined by regard for the 
memory of those dear to us. The children’s names make them 
"reveHanis." And, finally, is not the procreation of children for 
all men the only way of access to imniortality? 

I shall add only a few observations as to the affects of dreams 
considered from another point of view. In the psyche of the 
sleeper an affective tendency—what we call a mood—may be 
contained as its dominating element, and may induce a corres¬ 
ponding mood in the dream. This mood may be the result of the 
experiences and thoughts of the day, or it may be of somatic 
originj in either ra s e it will be accompanied by the correspond¬ 
ing trains of thought. That this ideational content of the dream- 
thoughts should at one time determine the affective tendency 
primarily, while at another time it is awakened m a secondary 
manner by the somatically determined emotional disposition is 
indifferent for the purposes of dream-formation. This is always 
subject to the restriction that it can represent only a wish-fu lfil- 
mem, and that it may lend its psychic energy to the wish alone^ 
The mood actually present will receive the same Peatment as 
the sensation which actually emerges during sleep (cf. p. 135 ), 
which is either neglected or reinterpreted in the sense of a wish- 
(ulhlmcnt. Painful moods during sleep become the motive force 
of the dream, inasmuch as they awake energetic wishes which 
the dream has to fulfil. The material in which they inhere is 
elaborated until it is serviceable for the expression of the wisb- 
fuifilment. The more intense and the more dominating the ele¬ 
ment of the painful mood m the dream-thoughts, the more surely 
will the most strongly suppressed wish-impulses take advantage 
of the opportunity to secure representation; for thaiiki; to the 
actual existence of discomfort, which otherwise they would have 
to create spontaneously, they find that the more difikult part of 
the work necessary to ensure representation has already been 
accomplished; and with these ob^rvations we touch once more 
upon the problem of anxiety-dreams, which will prove to be the 
boundaiy-case of dream-activity. 
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will at Jast turn our atlentEon to tlie fourth ol Uie factors 
partldpating in dream-forBaation. 

If we continue our investigation of the dream-content on the 
lines already laid down—that is, by eiamining the origin in the 
dream-thoughts of asuspicuons occurrences—come upon ele¬ 
ments that can be ejtplained only by making an entirely new 
assumption. I have In mind cases where one manifests astonish¬ 
ment, anger^ or resistance In a dream, and that, tens, in respect of 
part of the dream-content itself, Most of these impulses of 
criticism in dreams are not directed against the dream-content, 
but prove to he part of the dream’^material, taken over and fil- 
tlogly applied, as I have aJready shown by sniiable examples. 
There are, however^ criticisins of this sort whjcb are not so 
derived J their correlatives canuot be found in the dream-ma¬ 
terial. WTtal, for instance* i$ meant by the criticisin not infre¬ 
quent in dreams: ^*After all, it’s only a dream”? This is a 
genuine criticism of the dream, such as I might make if 1 were 
awake. Xol infrequen tly il is oaiy the prdude to waking: even 
of tenet it is preceded by a painful feeling, which subsides when 
the actuality of the dream-state has been The thought: 

After all, it^s only a dream” ia the dream itself has the same 
intention as it has on the stage on the ilps of Ollenbarii's Beiie 
Saline; it seeks to minimize what has just been experienced, and 
to secure indulgence for what is to follow. It serves to lull to 
^eep a certain mental agency which at the given momeut has 
every occasion to rouse itself and forbid the cootinuation of the 
dream, or the scene. But it is more convenient to go on sleeping 
and lo tolerate the dream, ^'because, after all* it^s only a dream k” 
I huagine that the disparaging criticism: “After all, it"s Qtily a 
dream,” appears in the dream at the moment when the censOT- 
ship* which h never quite asleep, feels that it has been surprised 
by the already admitted dream. It is tixi late to suppress the 
dream, and the agency therefore meets with this remark the 
anxiety or painful emotion which rises into the dream- It is an 
expression of the esprit {Tescalkr on the part of the pEychic 
censorship^ 
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In this e^^unple we have kcioaiesiabk proof that everything 
which ihe dream contains does not come from the dream- 
thoughtSj buL that a p^chk fiinction, which cannot be dilter- 
entiai-ed from our waking thoughts^ may make contnbtitjons to 
the dream-content. The question ariseSp does ihb occur only in 
exceptional cases, or do& the psychic agency which is otherwise 
active only as the censorship pby a constant part in dream- 
lonnation? 

One must decide unhesitatingly for the latter view, it is in¬ 
disputable that the censoring agetio'^ whose mEuence we have 
so far recogniaed only in the restrictions of and omission$ in the 
dream-ccntetil^ is likewise responsible for Idterpobtions in and 
amplifications of this content. Often these interpolatiocs are 
readily recognized; they arc introduced with hesitationp pref¬ 
aced by an ^^as if'"; they have no speciai vitality of iheir own, and 
are constantly inserted at points where they may serve to con¬ 
nect two portions of the dream-content or create a a^Dtinuily 
between two sections of the dream. They manifest le^ abDity to 
adhere in the memoty than do the genuine products of the dream- 
maletiat; if the dream is forgotten* they are forgotten first^ and 
I strongly suspect that our frequent complaint that although 
we have dreamed so much wq have forgotten most of the dream* 
and have remembered only fragments, is explained by the im¬ 
mediate faUing away of just these cementing thoughts* In a 
complete analysis these interpolations are often betrayed by the 
fact that pd maieriai b lo be foxmd for them in the dream- 
thoughtJ* But after careful examination I must describe thb 
case as the less usual one; b most cases the mterpnkted thoughts 
cap be traced to material in the dream-thoughts which can claim 
a place in the dream neither by its own merits nor by way of 
over-detenoiiialion. Only in the most extreme cases does the 
psychic function in dream-formation which we are now coimd- 
ecing rUe to original cneatiDn; whenever possible it makes use 
of anything appropriate that it can find in the dream-material. 

What distmguiEhes this part of the dreani-work* and also 
betrays it, is its tendency* This function proceeds in a manner 
which the poet maJidously attributes to the philosopher: with 
its rags and tat ters it stops up the breaches In the structure of the 
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dream^ The result of its efforts ts that the dream Id:^ the appear¬ 
ance of absur<lily and jncnherencej and approaches the pattern 
of an hitdligibLe experience. But the ciTorl is not always crowned 
with complete success. Thus, dmam^ occur which may, upon 
superficial examination, seem faultlessly lo^cal and correct; 
they start from a possible situation, conliiiue it by means of 
consistent changes, and bring It - — although this is rare — to a not 
unnatural condusiaii. These dreams have been subjected to the 
most searching elabomiton by a psychic function similai: tg oui 
waking thought; they seem to have a naeaning, but this meaning 
is very far removed from Lhe real meaning of the dream. If we 
analyse tbenip we are convinced that the secondary elaboration 
has handled the material with the greatest freedom, and has 
retained little as possible of its proper rektioos^ These are the 
dreams w-hich have, so to speak, already been once interpreted 
before we subject them to waking inlerpretation. In other 
dreams this tendenclous elaboration has succeeded only up to a 
point ; up to this point consistency seems to prevail, but then 
lhe dream becomes notisensicai or confused* but perhaps before 
it concludes it may once more rise to a semblance of rationality. 
Jn yet other dreams Lhe ekboration has failed completely; we 
find OMrsdves helpless^ confronted with a senseless mass of 
fragmentary contents. ' 

I do not wbb to deny to this fourth dream-fomung pdwer^ 
which will soon become familiar to us—it is in reality the only 
one of the four dream-creating factors which is familiar to us in 
other connections — I do not wish to deny to this fourth Factor 
the faculty of creatively making new contributions to our 
dreams. Bui its mfiuence is certainly exerted, like that of the 
other factors^ mainly in the preference and selection of psychic 
diatenal already formed tn the drcani-thoughts. Now there ts a 
case where it is to a great extent spared the work of building, as 
it were, a facade to the dream by the fact that such a structure, 
only waiting to be used, alr^dy exists in the material of the 
dream-thoughts. I am accustomed to describe the element oF the 
dream-thoughts which 1 have in mind as ^^phautasy'''; I shall 
perhaps avoid misunderstandJng if I at once point to the day- 
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dream as an analogy In waking The part played by ibis 

element in ourpsycliic life has not yet been fully recognized and 
revealed by psychiatrists; though Eenedlkt has^ it seems to 
mej made a highly promising beginning. Yet the signibcance of 
the day-dream lias not escaped the unerring Insight of the poets; 
wc are all familiar with the descripLioo of the day-dreams of one 
of bis subordinate characters which Alphonse Daudet has given 
us Ld his Nabab. The study of the psyiihoneuroses disdoses the 
astonishing fact that these phantasies or day-dreams are the 
immediate predecessors of sjuiptoms of hysteria^—at leastp of a 
great many of them; for hysterical symptoms are dependent not 
upon actual memories^ but upon the phantasies built up on a 
basis of memories. The frequent occurrence of consdcius day- 
phantasies brings these formations to our ken; but while some 
of these phantasies are conscious, there is a superabundauce of 
unconscious phantasies, which must perforce remain unconscious 
on account of their content and their origin in repressed ma* 
lerial, A more thorough examination of the character of these 
day-phantasies shows with what good resson the same name 
has been giwn to these formations as to the products of noc¬ 
turnal thought— dreams* They have essentM features in com¬ 
mon with ndctturtLa] dreams; indeed» the mv^tigation of day¬ 
dreams might really have afforded the shortest and best approa^ 
to the understanding of nocturnal dreams. 

Like dreams, they are wish-fulfilments; like dreams, they are 
largely based upon the impressions of childish experiences; like 
dreams, they obtain a certain indulgence from the censorship in 
respect of their creations. If we trace their formation^ we become 
aware how the wish-motive which has been operative in their 
production has taken the material of which they are huilt^ mixed 
it logetherj rearranged it^ and fitted it together mto a new 
whole. They bear vei:>^ much the same rebtion to the childish 
memories to which they refer as many of the baroque palaces of 
Rome bear to the ancient ruins, whose hei^-ii stones and columns 
have furnished the material lor the structures built in the mod¬ 
em style. 

pail roman = chy-dieam, sti3iy+ 
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In iJie *'secoDdary elaboration" of the dneam-content which 
wa have ascribed to our fourth dream-fontiiiig factor^ we find 
once more the veT>' same activily which is allowed to maDifest 
itselfj iminhibited by other indaences^ in the creation of day¬ 
dreams. We may say^ without further preliminaries, that this 
fourth factor of ours seeks to constnict somclhmg like a day¬ 
dream from the material which offers itself. But where such a 
day-dream has already been constructed In the context of the 
dream'thou^hts^ this factor of the dream-work wdl prefer to 
lake possession of it, and contrive that it gets into the dream- 
content. There are dreams that consist merely of the repetition 
of a day-phantasyg which has perhaps remained unconscious— 
as^ for instance, the boy’s dream that he is riding in a war-charioL 
with the heroes of iheTrojto war. In my **Autodid^ker^' dr^m 
the second part of the dream at least is the faithful repetition of 
a day^hanta^^—hantde^ in itself~of toy dealings with Pro- 
fe3$scir N. The fact that the exciting phantasy forms only a part 
of the dreanif or that only a part of it duds its way into the 
dream-content, is due to the complexity of the conditions which 
the dream must satisfy at its; genesis. On the whole, the phantasy 
i$ treated like any other component of the latent material; but 
it is often still recognizable as a whole in the dream. In my 
dreams there are often parts which are brought into prominence 
by their producing a different impression from that produced by 
the other parts. They seem to me to be in a stale of flux, to be 
more coherent and at the same time more transient than other 
portions of the same dream. I know that these ate unconscious 
phantasies which find their way into the context of the dream, 
but I have never yet succeeded in registering such a pbauta^^ 
For the refit, ihe^ phantasies, like aJl the other component 
parts of the dream-thoughts, are jumbied together, condensed, 
superimposed, and so on; bui we &nd all the transitioiial stages, 
from the case in which they may constitute the dream-content, 
or at least the dream-fa^de, unaltered, to the most contrary 
case, in which they are represented in the dream-content by 
only one of their elements, or by a remote allusion to such an 
element. The fate of the phantasies Ln the dream-thoughts Is 
obviously determined by the advantages they can offer as 
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a^inst the daims of the ceospt^ip aod the pressure of con- 
densaliuc. 

In my choke of e]tamp]es for dream-kileipretaliDii 1 have^ as 
far as possible, avoided tha^ dreams in which unconscious 
phantasies play a considerable part, because the introdticlioo 
of this psychic demeol wouJd have necessitated an e^ten^ve 
disctission of the p^iycholpgy of nnccmscioas thought. But even 
in this connection 1 cannot entirely avoid the ^''phanLasy,’^ be¬ 
cause it often fiods its way into the dreacn complete^ and still 
more often perceptibly glimmers through it. 1 might mention 
yet one more dream, which seems to be composed of two distinct 
and opposed phantasies^ overlapping here and there, of which 
the hrst is superficial, while the second becomes, as it were, the 
interpretatioD of the first 

The dream—It b the only one of which I possess no careful 
notes—is roughly to this effect: Tke drmpier—a young unTuar- 
ried mon—is sitting in his favourite inn, whkk is seen correctly; 
several persons came to fetch Am, among them someone urho 
:eanls to arrest Aiiw. He says to Ms table coMpanionSf **I will pay 
later^ lorn coming back/* But they cry^ rmilffwg scornfully: 
know all about that; ikafs what everybody says" One guest 
calls after Mm: ^*There goes another one/* He is then led to a 
small place where he pfids u woman with a child in her arms. One 
of his escorts says: **This is Herr Muller /* commisiiofter or 

some other offidat is running through a bundle of tickets or 
papers^ repeat ing Afulier^ Muder^ jlfyifeir. dt last the commis^ 
shner asks him e quesfion^ which he answers with a **Vcs/* Me 
then takes a look ni the wotnan^ and notices that she has grown a 
large beard. 

The two component parts are here easily separable, ^\Tiat is 

mB 1 jjive atialysed on ewUfiii cytainple of a dxezm of ihls kindh having 
its origin in the 5lratlhcatk>n of sevts^ ptiMUtuks^ ip ibe Fra^ffunt «?/ bx 
dmdym &/ a Cw 0 / HysUria {CaUtetrd Paptn^ vol. iii). 1 updcrvBlpEHd 
the slgttLficiLiiDc of sudi phanLiiiics for dicafn-formation as fong as I 
working principally on my own dreams, whidi were mitly based upon day^ 
dimms but moat fcetiusulJy upon discussions and racntnl conflicts. Witfa 
other pcfaoos it h otlen much easier to prove the Analogy brlwrem 

ike noaurmt dream and ike day-drram. In hyitedcal patjeota on attadc 
may orten bo replaced by s diram; It U then obvinus th^ the day-dream 
pbantasy Is the drst step tor bolh tbc&c psychic fnimatiaiia. 
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superficial is the phantasy of b£ing arrestedi liiis seems to be 
newly created by the dreain-woTt. But behind h the phantasy of 
fnarriage is visible^ und this nmterLd^ qa the ather handj has been 
slightly modified by the dream-work, and the features which 
imy be common to the two phantasies appear with spedal dis- 
tioctnes^, as in Galton^s composite photographs. The promise of 
the young man^ who is at present a bachebr, to return to his 
place at his accustomed table—tie scepticism of bis drinking 
companions, made wise by their many experiences—their calling 
after him: ’■^There goes (marries} ano^er one^^—are aU fea¬ 
tures easily susceptible of the other inteipretation, as is the 
affirmative answer given to the official. Runnkig through a 
bundle of papers and repeating the same name corresponds to a 
subordinate but easily recognbed feature of the marriage cere¬ 
mony—the reading aloud of the congratulatory telegrams which 
have arrived at InegulaT Intervals, and which, of course, are all 
addessed to the same name. In the personal appearance of the 
bride in ibis dream the marriage phantasy has even got the bet¬ 
ter of the arrest phantasy which screens it. The fact that this 
bride finally wears a beard I can e^lain from information re¬ 
ceived—I had no opportunity ot making an analysis. The 
dreamer had, on the previous day, been crowing the street with 
a friend who was just as hostile to marriage as himself, and had 
called his friend^s attention to a beautiful brunette who was 
coming towards them. The friend had remarkeds ^'Yes, if only 
these women wouldn't get beards as they grow older, like their 
fathers.'* 

Of course, even in this dream there is no lack of elements 
with which the dream-dis tort ion has done deep work. Thus, the 
speech, “I wilJ pay later/* may have reference to the behaviour 
feared on the part of the fatherdn-law in the matter of a dowry^ 
Obviously all sorbs of misgivings are preventing the dreamer 
from surrendering himself with pleasure to the phantasy of mar¬ 
riage, One of these tubgivings—that with marriage he might 
lose his freedom—has embodied itself in the transformation of 
a scene of arrest. 

If we once more return to the thesis that the dream-work 
prefers to make use of a ready-made phantasy, instead of first 
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creating one from the material of (Jae dream-thonglitSj, we shall 
perhups be able to solve one of the most biteresLlng problems of 
the dream. 1 have related the dream of ^laury^ who is struck on 
the back of the neck by a small board, and wakes after a long 
dream—a complete romance of the period of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Since the dream ts produced in a coherent fonrij and com¬ 
pletely fits the esplanatioo of the waking stimulus, of whose 
occurrence the sleeper could have had no foreboding, only one 
assumption seerns possible, uamelyt that the whole richly elab¬ 
orated dream must have been composed and dreamed in the 
short mtervai of lime between the falling of the board on 
Maury^s cerv'ical vertebrae and the waking induced by the blow. 
We should uot venture to ascribe such rapidity to the mental 
operations of the waking state^ so that we have to admit that 
the dream-work has the privilege of a remarkable acceleration 
of its issue. 

To this condusiou, which rapidly became popular, more re¬ 
cent authors (Le Ivorrain, Egger, and others) have opposed 
emphatic objections; some of them doubt the correctness of 
Maury's record of the dream, some seek to show that the rapidity 
of our mental operations in waking life is by no means inferior 
to that which we can. without reservation, ascribe to the menta.1 
opera tjons in dreams. The discu^sipn raises fundamental ques¬ 
tions. which I do not think are at all near solution. But I must 
conf^ that Egger’s objections, for example, to Maury dream 
of the guillotinet do not impress me as convincing. I would 
suggest the following explanation of this dream: 1$ it so very im¬ 
probable that Maury's dream may havne represented a phantasy 
w'hich had been preserved for years in his memory, in a completed 
state^ and which was awakened—I should like to say* alluded 
to--at the moment when he became aware of the waking stim¬ 
ulus? The whole dlffiajlty of composing so long a story, with all 
its details, in the e.xceedingly short space of lime which is here 
at the dreamer's disposal then disappears; the storj' was already 
composed If the board had struck Mauiv'^s neck when be was 
awake, there would perhaps have been Lime for the thought: 
"'Why, that's Just Fke heitig guillotined/' But as he is struck by 
the board while asleep, the dream-w^ork quickly utilia^ the in- 
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stimulus (or the wmstniction o( a wisb-tnlfiteEDt, as ij 
it thotiglit (this is to be taken quite figuratively): “Here is a 
good oppoftLcuty to real be the wish-phantasy which 1 fonned 
at such and suich a time while 1 was reading.” It seems to me 
undeniable that this dream-Tomaoce is just such a one as a young 
man is wont to cooslruct under the mBuencc of eliciting in)pr& 
sions. Who has not been fascinated—above all, a Frenchman and 
a student of the history of dvilbaiion—by descriptions of the 
Reign of Terror, in which the aristocracy, men and women, 
flower of the nation, showed that it was possible to die with a 
Ij crtii heart, and preserv'Od ihcir ready wit and the refincmeot of 
their manners up to the moment of the last fateful summons? 
How tempting to fancy oneself in lie midst of all this, as one 
of these young men who take leave of their ladies with a kiss of 
the band, and fearlessly ascend the scaffold! Or perhaps amhi- 
tion was the ruling motive of the phantasy—the ambiturn to 
out oneself in the place of one of those powerful perMnaJities 
who by their sheer force of intellect and iheir fiery eloquence, 
ruled the dty in which the heart of mankind was then beating 
so convulsively; who were impelled by their convictions to send 
thousands of human beings to their death, and were paving the 
wav for the transformaimo of Europe; who, in the meantime, 
were not sure of their own heads, and might one day lay them 
under the knife of the guillotine, perhaps m the role of a Giron¬ 
dist or the hero Dantnn? The detail preserved in the memoiy of 

the dream-‘accompanied by an enormous crowd," _seems^ to show 

that Maury's phantasy was au ambitious nne of ]ust this char¬ 


acter, j L 

But the phantasy prepared so long ago need not be esperi- 

cDccd again in sleep; it b enough that it shotild be, so to ^ak, 
“touched off.” WTiat I mean is this: If a few not® are struck, 
and someone says, as in Dan /iron; “That is from Ftprfl i Wtd- 
ding by Moaart,” memories suckcily surge up within me^ none 
of which I can recall to consciousness a moment later. The phra® 
sen'es as a pouiL of iiTuptlon frum whadi a complete whole b 
simultaneously put into a condition of sliinulaUmi. It may weh 
be the same in imconsdoiis thinking. Through the wakmg slitn- 
tdiis the psychic station is eicdied which gives access to the 
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whole guillotine phantasy. This phantasy^ howeiiierp is not mii 
through in sleep^ but only in the memory of the awatenicd 
sleeper^ Upon waibg^ the deeper remembers in deiaU the phan¬ 
tasy which was transferred as a whole inio the tkeam. At the 
same tiidei he has no means of assuibg himself that he is really 
remembering sometbbg which was dreamed. The same explana¬ 
tion—namely ^ that one ls deaibg with finished phantasies which 
have been evoked as wholes by the wakbg stimulus—may be 
applied to other dreams which are adapted to the wakbg stimu¬ 
lus—for example, to Napoleon^s dream of a bat lie before the 
explosion of a bomb. Among the dreams collected by Justine 
Tobowolska In her dissertation on the apparent duration of time 
m dreams/*^ I think the most coirobnraUve Is that related by 
Macario ( jSs?) as having been dreamed by a playwright, Casi- 
mir Bonjour. Bonjonr Intended one evening to witness the first 
performance of one of his own plays, but he was so tired that 
he dozed off in his chair behind the scenes just as the curtain was 
rising. In his deep he went through all the five acts of his play, 
and observed all the various signs of emotion which were mani¬ 
fested by the audience during each individual 3cene. At the dose 
of the performance^ to his great satisfaction, he beard his name 
called out amidst the most lively manifesLatlons of applause. 
Suddenly he woke. He could hardly believe either his eyes or 
his ears; the performance had not gone beyond the first lines of 
the first scene; he could not have been asleep for more than tw'o 
minutes. As for the dreanij the running through the five acts of 
the play and the observing the attitude of the public towards 
each individual scene need not^ we may venture to assert* have 
been something new, produced while the dreamer was asleep; it 
may have been a repetition of an already completed work of 
the phanlasy. Tobowolska and other authors have emphasized 
a common characierisiLc of dreams that show an accelerated 
fiow of ideas: namely* that they' seem to he especially coherent, 
and not at all like other dreamiSj and that ihe dreamer s memory 
of them is summary rather lhan detailed. But these are precisely 
the characteristics which would necessarily be exhibited by 
I Di I UHJiWv nvr Ulaii{>ns de tfmps 4aJi-s r>£$^ du 

utinmnl 1 ^ 300 , p- w- 
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ready-tnade phantasies touched off by the dream-work—a oon- 
dusion which is not, of course^ drawn by Lhese authors. I do not 
mean to asseri that all dreams due to a waking stimulus admit 
of this explanation^ or that the problem of the accelerated Oux 
of ideas in dreams h eaLire-Jy disposed of in this manner. 

And here we are forced to consider the relation of this sec¬ 
ondary elaboralioD of the dream-oontent to the other factors of 
the dream-work. May not the procedure perhaps be as follows? 
The dream-forming factors^ the efforts at condensation^ the 
necessity of evading the censorship^ and the regard for repre- 
sentabUity by the psychic means of the dream hrst of all create 
from the dream-material a provkianol dream-content^ which is 
subsequenUy modified until it satisfies as far as posable the 
exactions of a secondaiy agenq^.— No, this is hardly probable. 
We must rather assume that the requirements of this agency 
constitute from the very hrst one of the conditions which the 
dream must satisfy* and that thb condition* as well as the con¬ 
ditions of condensation* the opposing censorship, and represent- 
ability, simultaneously inHuence, ip on inductive and selective 
manner* the whole mass of material in the dream-thoughts. But of 
the four cx^nditJons □eces$ary lor dream-formation, the last rec¬ 
ognized is that whose exactions appear to be least brndiug upon 
the dreoMi. The following copsideratioii makes it seem very 
probable that this p^chic function* which undertake the so- 
called secondary elaboration of the dream-content^ is identical 
with the work of our waking thought^ Our waking (precon- 
scious) thought behaves towards any given perceptual material 
precisely m the function in question behaves towards the dream- 
con tent. ft is natural to our waking thought to create order in 
such material, to construct relations, and to subject it to the 
requirements of on intelligihle coherence. Indeed, we go rather 
too for in this respect; the tricks of conjurers befool us by lak^ 
Ing adv^tage of this inteliectual habit of ours. In the effort to 
combine in on Intelligible manner the sensory impressions which 
present themselves wc often commit the most curious mistakes, 
and even distort the truth of the material before us. The proofs 
of this fact are so familiar that we need not give them further 
consideration here. We overlook errors which make nonsense of 
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E primed p^ge because we imagbie ilie proper words. Tbe editor 
of a widely read French joumd is said to have made a bet that 
he could print the words ‘*from Id front or ^'frorn behind'^ in 
eveiy^ sentence of a long article wiLhouL any of his readers notiC' 
ipg it. He won his bet. Years ago 1 came acro 66 a comical ex¬ 
ample of false association in a nc^ispaper. After the session of 
the French Chamber in which Dupuy queUed the panics caused 
by the explosioii of a bomb thrown by an anarchist, with the 
courageous words, s^ce conlinuep” the visitors in the 
galler)' were asked to testify as to their impressions of the oat- 
rage. Among them were two provincials. One of these ^id that 
immediately after the end of a speech he had heard a detona' 
tion^ but that he had thought that it was the pnriiamentar)' cus¬ 
tom to fire a $hot whenever a speaker had finished^ The other^ 
who bad apparently already listened to several speahers^ had 
got hold of the same tdea, but with this variation^ that he sup¬ 
posed the shooting to be a sign of appraciatiou following a 
specially successful speech. 

Thus, the psychic agency which approaches the dream-con* 
tent with the demand tMt It must be LntelligihLep which subjects 
it to a first interpretation* and in doing 50 leads to the complete 
misunderstanding of it, is none other than our normal thought. 
In our interpretation the rule will be^ in e^-ety case, to disregard 
the apparent coherence of the dream as being of suspicious 
orlgio and, whether the elements are confused or clear^ to follow 
the same regressive path to the dream-matetiaJ, 

At the same lime, we note those factors upon which the above- 
meotioned (p. ii 8 ) scale of quality In dreams—from confusion 
to dearness—IS essentially dependent. Those parts of the dream 
seem to us clear in which the secondary elaimrution has been 
able to accomplbh someihiiig; those seem confused where the 
powers of this performance have faded. Since the oon fused parts 
of the dream are often likewise tho^ which are leas vividly pre¬ 
sented, we may conclude that the secondary dream-work Is re* 
sponsible also for a conlnbullon to the plastic in tensity of the 
mdividua] dream-structures. 

If I seek an object of comparison for the definitive formation 
of the dream, as it manifests itself with the as$i$Lante of normal 
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tliiiiking, I can iliiJik of none beiier than those mysterious in- 
scriptions with which Di£ FUegend^ Bldiitr has so long 
its readers. In a certain sentence whichj for the sake of contrasty 
is in dialect^ and whose signihcance is as scurrUous as possible^ 
the reader is led to expect a Latin inscripliop. Fat this pnrpose 
Uje letters of the words arc taken out of thek s^dSabic grouping^Sj 
and are rearranged. Here and there a genuine Latin word results; 
at other pointSp on the assumption that Letters have been oblit-^ 
erated by weaiheringj or omitted^ we allow ourselves to be de¬ 
luded about the significance of certaki Isolated and meaningless 
letters. If we do not wish to be fooled we must give up looking 
for an mscripdon, must take the letters as they stand, and 
combine them, dkr^arding their arrangement, into words of 
OUT mother longue. 

The secondaty elaboration is that factor of tie dream-work 
which has been observed by most of the writers on dreams^ and 
whose unportance has been duly appreciated. Havdcxdi Eliis 
gives an amusing allegorical description of its perfonnances: ^*As 
a matter of fact^ we might even imagine the sleeping consciousr 
ness as saying to itself: 'Here comes our master, Waking Con- 
sdousnesst *ho attaches such mighty importance to r^son and 
logic and so forth. Quick! gather thu>gs up, put them in order— 
any order will do-^befone he enters to take possession.^ 

The identity of this mode of operation with that of waking 
thought is very dearly stated by DeUcrois In hisSwr Ia s^ructuFe 
iogique du rive fp. 526): **Cem jQncthn d'interprilctwn n*etl 
pa^ pnrtkuUire au rei?e; U mime trovmi de coordma- 
fi&n iagique qae nous fakons sur nos sensa^iot^ pendant la 
vdiie" 

J, SuBy is of the same opimon; and so is Tchowolska: “Swr ceff 
successions mcoMrentes d^hoUucinatioHS^ l^csprit s^t^orce dc 
fairc lo mime travail de coordlnaiian iogique qu'U fast pendani 
ia veiile sur Ics sensatiom. H rdie entre dies par un Hen imag- 
inairc touUS C€S images dicousnes ct bouche ies iearts trop grands 
qm se irouvaknt cnire elies’^ (p. $3). 

Some authots maintain that ihis ordering and interpreting 
activity begins even in the dream and is continued in the waking 
ivt Yki LFeirild 17/ pp. iq , Hi LoDdon, 191: n 
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State. Thus FauUma (p. 547)" foi s&uvml f^ensi 

qu*ii pouvait y avoir unc c^Jr^aiii diformatwn, ou piuiSt nf^rm^- 
tiim do rive dam le sm^entr ..«. La iendencc ^^tvmathante de 
nmaginati&n pGUtrak fort hicn achever apr^s ie rived ce qo^cUe 
a ibaucfti pendant ie sooimeii. De la sorter. rapiddi redle de 
ia pemie serait aogmentie cn apparence par tes perfectionrtE- 
ments dus A Vimogmalion eveiUeeJ' 

Leroy and TobowoLsk^ (p, 5512): ^*Dani ie rivc^ au contraire^ 
rinterpritati&n at la coordination se font mn setiiemerii d i'aide 
dcs dotmies du rive^ rr^osA encore 4 l^aide de ceiics dc Ie 
veille .., /* 

It was therefore inevitable iMt ihi$ one recognized factor ol 
dream-fonna^tion $hou]d be over-estunated, so ibat the whole 
process of creating the dream was aliribut&d to it. This creative 
work was supposed to be accomplished at the moment of waking^ 
as wa^ assumed by Goblot, and witli deeper conviction by 
Foucault^ who attributed to waking thought tlse facuity of create 
big the dream out of the thoughts which einerged in sleep. 

In respect to this conception Letoy and Tobowolska express 
themselves as follows: "‘On a an pouvoir placer le rive av mo¬ 
ment du reveU el ils ont attribui A h pensie de la veille la 
fonction de construire h rive avec tes images prisentet dans ta 
pensie du sommeil” 

To this estimate of the recondaiy elaboration I will add the 
one fresh contributton to the dream-work which has been indi¬ 
cated by the sensitive ohservatians of H, Silberer. Silberer has 
caught the transformation of thoughts mto images in fingrantir 
by forcing blniidr to accomplish intenectual work while in a 
state of fatigue and somnolence. The elaborated thought van- 
ishedj and in its place there appeared a vision which proved to 
be a substitute for—usually abstract—thoughts. In these eaperi- 
menis it so happened that the emerging image, which may be 
regarded as a dream-element^ nepTeseuted something other than 
the thoughts which were waiting for elaboration: namely ^ the 
exhaustion itself the difficulty or distress involved in this work; 
that is, the subjective state and the manner of functioning of the 
person exerting himself rather ih.in the object of his exertions. 
SUberer called this case, which in him occurred quite often, the 
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“fudclionaJ phenanieiioii/' in contradistlnctioa to the “mterial 
phenomenon” which he expected* 

^'For ex^ple: one afternoon 1 am lyings eiftrenidy sleepy, 
on my sofa, but I neverthde$s force m^^lf to consider a philo- 
sophicaJ prpblem. I endeavour to compare the view^ of Kant and 
Schopenhauer concerning time. Owing to my somnolence 1 do 
not succeed in holding on to both trains oi thought, which would 
have been necessary for the purposes of comparboiip Ailer sev¬ 
eral vain efforts, 1 once more eiien all my will-power to formu¬ 
late for myself the Kantian deduction in order to apply it to 
Schopenhauer's statement of the problem. Thereupon, 1 directed 
my atientioo to the latter, but when I tried to return to Kant, 
I found that he had again escaped me, and I tried in vain lo 
fetch him back. And now this fruitless endeavour to rediscover 
the Kantian documents mislaid somewhere in my head suddenly 
presented ilsdf, my eyes being dosed, as in a dream-image, in 
the form of a visibJep plastic symbol: / demand injormaihn a/ 
a grumpy seeretary^ bent cJoer fl desk, d&es not aUtrm my 
urgency to disturb him; half sirai^ktening himsdf^ ke gives me 
a look of angry rejmai/^^^ 

Other examples, which relate to the fluctuation between deep 
and waking:-— 

'"Example No. a.—Conditions: Morning, while awaking. 
While lo a certain extent asleep (crepuscular slate), jinking 
over a previous dream, in a way repeating and finishing it, 1 led 
myself drawing nearer to the waking slate, yet I wish to remain 
in the crepuscular state* 

"Scene: / am stepping one foot aver a stream, bui I at 
once pjdl it back again and resolve to remam on this 

Example No. 5.—Conditions the same as m Elxampk No* 4 
(he wishes to remain in bed a litlle longer without oversleeping). 
I wish to indulge in a little longer sleep. 

"Scene: I am saying good-bye to somebody, and i agree to 
meet A™ {or her} again before long/' 

1 win now proceed to summarize this long disquisition on the 
514 - 
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dream-work. We were confronted by the question whether in 
dream-formation the psyche exerls ^ [t$ faculties to their full 
extenlj wilhotit inhibition^ or only a fraction of tbema which are 
restricted In their action. Our iDvesti^tioos lead us to reject 
such a sUtement of the problem as wholly inadequate in the 
drcumsiances. But if, in our answer, we are to remain on the 
ground tipon which the question forces us, we must assent to 
two conceptions which are apparently opposed and mutually 
ejtclusive. The psychic activity in dream-formation resolves 
itself into two achievements i the production of the dream- 
thoughts and the transformation of these Into the dreaiti-content. 
The dream-thoughts are perfectly acmiratep and are formed with 
all the psychic profusion of which we are capable; they' belong 
to the thoughts which have not become conscious, from which 
our consdoits thoughts also result by means of a cerLam trans¬ 
position. There is doubtless much In them that is worth knowing, 
and also mysterious, but th^ problems have no particular rela¬ 
tion to our dreams, and cannot claim to be treated under the 
head of dream-problems.^^*' On the other hand we have the 
process which changes the unconscious thoughts in to the dream- 
tontcnt, which is peculiar to the dream-life and characteristic 
of it. Now, this peculiar dream-w'ork is much farther removed 

Formerly I found it eitiMttliiumJy dlMniJi to iccuftom my reaHcr$ 
to ifae distinctwn bclween Ibe munifcst drEsara-conbcnl EUid Iht latenl 
Htw ^ri-i hrtti gh m. Over and oiTr ojrgutiuDis and objectloiu were ad- 
duod from ibe uninUrpr^te^d drtmn il wa^ retained in Ihe memory, and 
ihe pec^ly of intctprctlng Lbe dream wsa Bui wfatn ibe 

analysis have nt Isut become rccondicd Iq itibslitijUng for ihe manifest 
dream its ai found by interprelatk>ii, many of them am f:mh.y oi 

auolhEr udsLahEp to which they adhere lu^t as Atubhornly^Tbey look for the 
essence of the dmaio in this Intent ramtent^ and thereby overtook the dii^ 
tmdioa between fatent dreaxa-thoughu and the dreoni'WEirlL The dmam is 
funcLmtCDtally nolhio^ mom than a spcchil form of our thinking, which is 
made pas$ib3e by tJie oanditions nf thE ileeping stale. It is the dreoiti-work 
wbidi produces this fortni arid it alone is the cfiscnct of dreaming—the 
only e:rptamitioD of Its singularity. I say this in order to correct tbc reader's 
iudgmcnl of rhe nDtorioia ‘-prospective tendency" of dreami. That the 
dfttkSi should concern itself wrfth efforts to perform tie tasks with which 
our psychic life is confroaljcd Is no murr mmorkablie than that otir Ean^ 
icinus w'aking iile should SO concern itself, and I will only add that this 
work may be done also in tbe preconsdous, a fact already fiimiUu lo us. 
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from llie pattern of waking thought than has been supposed by 
even the most decided depredators of the p^chio activity in 
dream-formation. It is not $q much Lhat it is more ne^gligent, 
more incorrect, more forgetful, more mcomplete than waking 
thought; It is something altogether different, quatitatively^ from 
waking thought^ and cannot therefore be compared with it. It 
does not think, calculate, or judge at ail, but Limits Itself to the 
work of transformation. It may be eshauslively described if we 
do not bse sight of the conditions which its product must satisfy. 
This product, the dream, has above ail to be withdrawn from the 
censorship, and to this end the dream-work makes use of the 
of psy^kic even to the transvaluation of 

all p^chic values; thoughts must be esdusively or predomi¬ 
nantly reproduced in the material of visual and acoustic mem¬ 
ory-traces, and from this requirement there proceeds the regard 
ef ike dream-work J&r TepresentahiiUyt which it satisfies by fresh 
displacements. Greater intensities have (probably) to be pro¬ 
duced than are at the disposal of the night dream-thoughts, and 
this purpose is served by the extensive eondensation to which the 
constituents of the dream-thoughts are subjected* Lhtle atten¬ 
tion is paid to the logical relations of the ihought-ujaterial; they 
ultimately find a veiled representalion in ib^ formal peculiarities 
of the dream. The affects of the dream-thoughts undergo slighter 
alterations than their conceptual content* As a rule, they aie 
suppr^sed; where they are preserii'cd, they are freed frapn the 
concepts and conihiiscd in accordance with thek similarity* 
Only one part of the dream-work—the revision, variable in 
amountj which b effected by the partially awakened conscious 
thought—is at all consistent with the conception which the 
writers on the subject have end^voured to extend to the whole 
performance of dresm-formaiioji. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE DEEJH- 
PHOCESSES 


Among the dreams which have been communicated to me hy 
others there is oae which h at this point especially worthy of out 
altendon. It was told me by a fei^e patient who had beard it 
rekted in a iecture nn dreams. Its originaJ source is unknown to 
me. This dream evidently made a impresston upon the 
lady, since she went so far as to imitate it* Le* to repeat the 
dements of this dream in a dr^m of har own; in order, b3'' this 
transference^ to express her agreement with a certain point in 
the dream. 

The preliminaiy condiUons of this typical dream were as 
follows: A father bad been watching day and night beside the 
sick-bed of his child. After the child died, he retired to rest in an 
adjoining room^ hut left the door ajar so that he could look 
from his room into the nest^ where the child's body lay sur¬ 
rounded by tall candles. An old man, who bad been installed as 
a watcher, sat beside the body, murmuring prayers^ After sleep¬ 
ing for a few hours the father dreamed that Me child toffJ stattd- 
ing by his bed, clasping kh arm atid crymg raproitJchfiiUy: 
^^Father, you sec Mn/ / am bartiingF* The father woke up 
and noticed a bright light coming from the adjoining room. Rush¬ 
ing in, he found that the old man bad fallen asleepp and the 
sheets and one arm of the beloved body were burnt by a fallen 
candle^ 

The meaning of this affecting dream is simple enough, and 
the explanation given by the lecturer, as my patient reported it| 
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was correct. The bright light shmlng through the open door on 
to the sleeper^s eyes gave him the unpression which be would 
have received bad he been awake: namely, that a fire had been 
started near the corpse by a falling candle. It is quite possibk that 
he had taken into his sleep bis anxiety lest the aged watcher 
should not be equal to his task. 

We can find nothing to change in tMs kiLerpretalion; we can 
only add lhat the content of the dream must be overdelennined^ 
and that the speech of the child tnust have consisted of phrases 
which it had uttered while still alive, and which were associated 
with important events for the father. Perhaps the complamt, 

am burning/^ was associated with the fever from which the 
child died, and "Father, don’t you see?” to some other affective 
occurrence unknown to uSh 

Now, when we have come to recogniae that the dream has 
meaning^ and can be fitted into the context of psychic eventSp it 
may be surprising that a dream should have occurred in circum- 
stances which called for such an immediate waking. We shall 
then note that even this dream is not lacking in a wish-fnlfiU 
ment. The dead child behaves as though alive; he warns his 
father himself; he conies to his father's bed and clasps his arm, 
as he probably did in the recollection from which the dream ob¬ 
tained the first part of the child-s speech. It was for the sake of 
this wish-fulfilment that the father slept a moment longer. The 
dream w'as given precedence over w'aJting reflection because it 
was able to show the child stiD living. If the father had waked 
first, and had then di^wm the conclnsion which led him into the 
adjobilng room, he would have shortened the cbild^s Ufe by this 
one moment. 

There can be no doubt about the peculiar features in this brief 
dream which engage our particular interest. So far, we have en¬ 
deavoured mainly to ascertain wherein the secret meaning of 
the dream consists, how it is to be discovered^ and what means 
the dream-work uses to conceal it. In other words, our greatest 
interest has hitherto been centred on the problems of interpre¬ 
tation. Now, however, we encounter a dream which is easily 
explained^ and the meaning of which is without disguise; we note 
that nevertheless this dream preserves the essential character- 
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istis T^hich coiispjcuously differentiate a dream from our wak¬ 
ing thoughtSp and dii!erefif:c demands an explanation. It is 
only when we have di^pH>sed of all the problems of interpretation 
that we feel how incomplete [5 our psychology of dreaim. 

But before we lum our allention to this new path of investi- 
gationi let us stop and look back, and consider whether we have 
not overlooked something important on our way hither. For we 
must understand that the easy and ccmfortabk part of our 
journey lies behind us. Hitherto^ all the paths that w^e have fol- 
io^ved have led^ if 1 nnstake ootp to ilghtp to explanation,^ and to 
full understanding; but from the moment when we seek to pene¬ 
trate more deeply into the psychic processes in dreaming^ all 
paths lead Into darkness^ It is qnJte impossible to explain the 
dream as a psychic process, for to explain means to trace back 
to the known, and as yet we have no psychological knowledge to 
which we can refer such explanatory fundamentals as may be 
inferred from the psychological investigation of dreams. On the 
contrary^ we shall be compelled to advance a number of new 
assumptions, which do little more than conjecture the structure 
of the psychic apparatus and the play of the energies active in 
it; and we shall have to be careful not to go too far beyond the 
simplest logical construction, since otherw'ise its value will be 
doubtfuL And even if we should be unerring in onr inferences^ 
and take cognizance of all the logical possibilities, we should 
still be in danger of arriving at a completely mistaken result, 
owing to the probable incompleteness of the prelLmiiiary state¬ 
ment of our dementaiy data* We shall no: be able to arrive at 
any conclusions as to the structure and function of the psychic 
instrument from even the moit careful investigatioTi of dreams, 
or of any other tsai^fted activity; or, at all events, we shall not 
be able to confirm our condusions. To do this we shall ha%'e to 
collate such phenomena as the comparative study of a whole 
series of psychic activities proves to be reliably constant. So that 
the psychological assumptions which we base on the analysis of 
the dream-processes will have to mark time, as it were, until 
they can Join up with the r^ults of other investigations which, 
proceeding from another starting-point^ will seek to penetrate 
to the heart of the same problem. 
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A. THZ FOSlCETTING OF DREAMS 

1 propose, then, that we shall first of all turn our atteDtiOTi to a 
subject whidi bridgs us to a hitherto disregarded objection^ 
which threatens to undennine the very foundation ol oitr efforts 
at dream-intexpretaiion. The obJecUdn has been made from 
more than one quarter that the dream which we wish to interpret 
is really unknown to us, or, to be more precise, that we have no 
guarantee that we know it as it really occurred^ 

What we recollect of the dream^ and what we subject to our 
methods of mterpretation, is, in the first piacO;, mutilated by the 
unfaithlulness of our memory, which seems quite peculiarly in¬ 
capable of retaining dreams, and which may have omitted pte^ 
cisely the most significant parts of their content. For when we 
try to consider our dreams attentively, we often have reason to 
complain that we have dreamed much more than we remember; 
tkal imfortunatciy we know nothing more than this One frag¬ 
ment, and that our recoUectlon of even this fragment seems to 
ns strangely uncertain. Moreover, everything goes to prove that 
our memoty reproduces the dream not only incompletely but 
also untnithfully, in a fai^fying manner. As^ on the one hand, 
we may doubt whether what we dreamed was really as discon¬ 
nected as it is in our recollections, so on the other hand we may 
doubt whether a dream was really as coherent a$ our account of 
it; whether in our attempted reproduction we have not filled in 
the gaps which reaily existed^ or those which are due to forget¬ 
fulness, with new and arbitrarily chosen material; whether we 
have not embellished the dream, rounded it off and corrected it, 
so that any conclusion as to its real content becomes impos^ble. 
Indeed, one writer (Spitta)^ surmises that all that is ord^ly 
and coherent is really fi.rst put into the dream during the at¬ 
tempt to recall it. Thus we are in danger of being deprived of 
die very object whose value we have undertaken to determine^ 
In all our dreaxn-interpreintions we have hitherto ignored 
these warnings- On the contrary^ indeed, we have found that the 
smallestp most insignificant, and most uncertain components of 
the dream-content invited interpretations no less emphatically 
than those which were distinctly and certainly cootaiued in the 
I gimTPjif vif wft tut Mpj¥S5«!d by FoucB,ult (Uid Taimer>\ 
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dream. In the dream of Irma*s iojeclioo we read: “I qukM^ 
called in Dr. M./' and we asstimed that even this small addendum 
would not have got into the dream if it had not been susceptible 
of a special derivation. In this way we arrive at the history of 
that union Lmate patient to whose l^edside 1 "quickly^' railed my 
older colleague. In the seemingly absurd dream which treated 
the dificrcnce between fifty-one and fifty-six as a quanlit^ 
negiigeitbk the number fifty-one was mentioned repeatedly. In¬ 
stead of regarding this as a matter of coimsep or a detail of indif¬ 
ferent value^ we proceeded from this to a second train of thought 
In the latent dream-contenL, which led to the number fifty-one, 
and by following up this due we arrived at the fears which pro¬ 
posed fifty-one years as the term of life in the sharpest opposi¬ 
tion to a dominant train of thought which was boastfully lavish 
of the years* In the dream *^Non vixit" 1 founds as an insignifi¬ 
cant interpolation, that I had at first Overlooked the sentence: 
".Is d$c^ not undertiend km, FL aski me** etc* The inter- 
preiation then coming to a standstill^ I went back to these words, 
and I found through Lhem the way to the infanLile phmitasy 
which appeared in the dream-thoughts as an ioterTnediate point 
of junction. This came about by means of the poet’s verses:-— 

“Seltcn habt ihr mkh verjftfjjtfcw, 

Selten auch vetstand Ich Euch, 

Nur wenn wir ini Kot uns fanden 
So verstanden wir uns gleicb! ” 

(Seldom hav^e you understood mej 

Seldom have I understood youj 

But when we found ourselves in the mire, 

We at once understood each other I)" 

Every analysis will afford evidence of the fact that the moat 
insignificant features of the dream are ttidkpensable to inter¬ 
pretation ^ and will show how the completion of the ta.sk Is de¬ 
layed if we postpone our examination of them. We have given 
equal attention p in the interpretatioD of dreams, to every nuance 
of verbal expression found ui them; indeed, whenever we were 
confronted by a senseless or insufficient wording, a$ though we 
had failed to translate the dream Into the proper version, we 
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have respected even tlitse defects of expression. In briefi what 
other writers have regarded as arbitrary improvisatlotis^ con- 
coded hastily to avoid confusionp we have treated like a sacred 
test. This contradiction calls for explanalion. 

It would appear^ without doing any injustice to the writers to 
question^ that the esplanaUon is in our favour. From the stand¬ 
point of oar newly-acquired insight into the origin of dreams^ 
all contiadlc Lions are completely reconciled p It Is true that we 
distort the dream in our attempt to reproduce it; we once more 
find therein what we have called the secondary and often mis- 
underslandiiig elaboration of the dream by the agency of nor¬ 
mal thinking. But this distortion is itself no more than a part 
of the elaboration to which the dream-thoughts are constantly 
subjected as a result of the dream-censorship. Other writers 
have here suspected or observed that part of the dream-distor¬ 
tion whose work is manifest; hut for us this is of little conse¬ 
quence^ aa we know that a far more extensive work of distortion, 
not so easily apprehended^ has already taken the dream for tl$ 
object from among the hidden dream-thoughts. The only mis¬ 
take of these writers consists in believing the modification ef¬ 
fected in Lhe dream by its recollection and verbal eKpression to 
be arbitrary, incapable of further solution, and consequently 
liable to lead us astray in our cognition of the dream. They 
underestimate the determination of the dream in the psyche^ 
Here there h noLhlng arbitrary. It can be shown that in all cases 
a second train of thought immediately takes over the delermina- 
tion of the elements which have been left imdetermined by lhe 
first. For example, I wish quite aibitrariLy to think of a number; 
but this is not possible; the number that occurs to me b defi¬ 
nitely and necessarily determined by Ihouj^ts within me which 
may be quite foreign to my momentary purposen" The modifica¬ 
tions which the dream imdergoes in its revision by Lhe waking 
mind are just as little arbitrary. They preserve an associative 
connection with the content, whose place they take^ and serve 
to show us the way to this content, which may itsdl be a sut^tJ- 
tute for yet anptliEr content. 

In analysing the dreams of patients I impose the following 
® CL The u/ Et^eryday UJt^ 
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test of thi^ assertion, and never v^itbDUt success. If Lhe &rst re¬ 
port of a dreain seems not very comprebeDsible, I request tte 
dreamer to rei^t it, Thb he rarely does in the same words. But 
the passages in which the espression is raodifiefi are thereby 
made known to me as the wc^ paints of the di^mfib dis^ulse^ 
they axe what the emhroideted emblem on Sieglriod's raiment 
was to Hagen, These are the points from which the analysis may 
start. The narrator has been admonished by my announcement 
that I intend to take speciaJ pains to solve the dream, and tm- 
med lately^ obedient to the urge of resistance^ be protects the 
weak points of the dream^s disguise^ replacing a Ueadierous ex¬ 
pression by a less relevant one. He thus calls my attention to the 
expressions which he has discarded. From the efforts made to 
guard against the solution of the dream, I can also draw conclu¬ 
sions about the care with which the raiment of the dream has 
been woven. 

The writers whom I have mentioned are, however, li^ justi¬ 
fied when they attribute so much importance to the doubt with 
which our judgment approaches the relation of the dream. For 
this doubt is not inteUecLually warranted; our memory can give 
no guarantees, but nevertheless we are compelled to credit its 
statements far more frequently than is objectively jii$tihable. 
Doubt concerning the accurate reproduction of the dream, or 
of individual data of the dream, is only anolher offshoot of the 
dream-censorship, that is, of resistance to the emergence of the 
dream-thoughts Into consciousness. This resistance has not yet 
exhausted itsdf by the displacements and substitutions which 
it has effected, so that it still clings, in the form of doubt, to 
what has been allowed tu emerge. We can recognize this doubt 
all the more readily in that it is careful never to attack the in¬ 
tensive elements of the dream, but only the weak and indistinct 
does. But we already know that a transval nation of all the psy¬ 
chic values has taken place between the dream-thoughts and 
the dream. The dbtartjon has been made possible only by de¬ 
valuation; it constantly manifesia ilsdf in this way and some¬ 
times contents itself therewith. If doubt is added to the indis¬ 
tinctness of an element of the dream<ontentt we mayi following 
this indjeation, recognize in this element a direct off-shoot of 
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on« of the outlawed dream-thoughts. The state of affairs is like 
that obtaining after a great re volution in one of the republics 
of antiquity or the Renaissance. The once powerful, ruling fam¬ 
ilies of the nobility are now banished; all high posts ate filled 
by upstarts; in the city itselt only the poorer and most power* 
less dti;sens, or the remoter followers of the vanquished partyj 
are tolerated. Even the Latter do not enjoy the full rights of 
dtizenship. They are watched with suspicion. Lo our case^ in¬ 
stead of suspicion we have doubt. I must insist^ therefore^ that 
in the analysis of a dream one must emancipate oneself from 
the whole scale of standards of reiiabUity; and if there is the 
slightest possibility that this or lliat may have occarred in the 
dream, it should Ik treated ns an absolute certainty. Until one 
has decided to reject all respect for appearances in tracing the 
dream-elements, the analysis will remain at a standstill. Disre¬ 
gard of the eleuicnt cuncemed has the psychic effeetj in the per¬ 
son analysed, that nothing In connection with the unwished 
ideas behind this element will occur to him. This elect is really 
not self-evident; it would be quite reasonable to say, ^'WTiether 
this or that was contained in the dream I do not know for cer¬ 
tain; but the following ideas happen to occur to me.*' But no 
one ever does say so; it is precisely the disturbing effect of 
doubt in the analysis that permits it to be unmasked as an off¬ 
shoot and instrumeot of the psychic resistance. Psychoanalysis 
is justifiably siispidotis. One of its rules runs: \M>atever dis¬ 
turbs the progress of the work is a resistance.* 

The forgetting of dreams, too, remain^ Itie^Ucabk untd we 
seek to e^lain it by the power of the psychic censorships The 
^ Thu pormplary Sfcatcirtail; Whzicvcr the pragrE$& af the work 

h a KSfcslaacif;'' might easily be rnuunUfrstiHKL It hns, of c»Lir$e, the slspifi- 
cance mcircly a tethmeal ryJe,. a warning for the aoal^'st. It u. not denied 
thal diuiag an aimiysis cvetiLs may Dtciur which cannot be Ascribcil to the 
intention of the person analysed. TEk patient's Eitbcr may die in other 
wayi than by bei^ mtirdEicd by the tHtknl, or a war may break out and 
interrupt the anzil^rsu. But despite the obvious egraggeration of the above 
staument there h eUU someihing new and lueful in it. Even if the disturb^ 
in£ EVtnt Is raiJ and independent of the palientn the extent of the dhlmhinj 
inJucrtDe does often depend oniy on him, and the re&Klinre reveaJa iUdX 
unmistoitAhly in the inady and innoodcrale c^ilaitation of such an oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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feeling that one has dr^med a great deal during the night and 
has retained only a little of it may have yet another meaning m 
a nuiiiber of cases: it may perhaps mean that the dream-work 
has continued in a perceptible manner throughout the nighty but 
has left behind it only one brief dreain. There is, however, no 
possible doubt that a dream is progressively forgotten on wak¬ 
ing. One often forgets it in spite of a painful effort to recover it. 
I beheve, however, that just as one generally overestimates the 
extent of this forgetting, so also one overestimates the lacunae 
in our knowledge of the dream due to the gaps occurring in it. 
All the dream-content that has been lost by forgetting can often 
be recovered by analysis; in a number of cases, at all events, it 
is possible to discover from a single remaming fragment, nqt the 
dream, of course—which^ after all, is of no importance—but 
the whole of the dream-thoughts. It requires a greater expendi¬ 
ture of attention and self-suppression in the anal}^; that is ail; 
but it shows that the forgetting of the dream is not innocent of 
hostile intcnlion.'^ 

Mi exampk of the si^iiificanofr of doubt and imarrufnly in a drvam 
with ft ^mukane^iu ahiinkEiig uf Uw di^nin-contctit tq ft single elemedt I 
wi!3 dlt frDin my Ltciurei tfn Psy^kiKiutiysii lie fotbwiiiE 

drwn, the mnalyild of whith was suoPS&fuL, Ueijiltc a short p(Utrpoike^ 

Kutnl: — 

'*A iaplical lady paikM has a rather hng, dr^am, m U kappfm 

ihal teri^R pfftCKi uB kif ef my book OK Wit, dnd pr^ B hi^kSy. Then 
B stud obotit 0 'ckontttl/ prrkApj axother took in whkk kk^m- 
Hitl- occurs, or iomeiMtii cbt io do wtlk 'channer , ^. she dofsn't know; H 
h quitt 

“Yoti wiJi, of course^ be Lndfncdto ihiiik that the ck^nuiil ^dumapf' will 
resisl beoimo it £s so mdcLtnniimie, Vou att right in assu ming this 

dlfficidiy, but it is Tiot diffietdr booxux Jl is it is vague for tbe reason 

that makes the ieteipretation dMeulu The dreajuer i^HukJ aaodale nnthiny 
with ‘chftnner; and of course 1 could not suRgwt anyUiJjxg. A little while 
later^the loUdwind day, to be prtdse—she stated that soineihlttg dkJ occur 
to bur which ptfhapi rtfEcred. to ^chanaEl.' h was, u a mailer of fact, a 
wiuidstn which she had beard someone repeat. On a steamer running he- 
iwctri l>o%er and CaMs a wril-knowm wiiter was UlkJng to an EriRlfahman, 
who In a Certain connect ton ciuotcd the ■phorism : £>u sutUmt on ndkuk 
*J 0 qu un pm. The writer retorted; Oui, U pas dr CaMs, whereby he 
wished to imply that he thought France sublime and En^fand riilicuEou!i. 
But the Pas rfe Ctdmi h a channel, the C'oiKtf fa Af&mcke (the iktvt dmn- 
nd). Do 1 thinJe that this assoidfatioTk has any'thmi; to do with tlac dream? 
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A coiavincjng proof of the lendencious nature of dream-for- 
get Ling —of the fact that it serves the resistance—is obtained on 
analysis by investigating a prelinunary stage of forgetting.^ It 
often happens that in the tnidst of an interpretation an omitted 
fragment of the dream suddenly emerges ivhidi b described as 
having been previously forgGtteii+ Thb part of the dream that 
has b«n wrested from forgetfulness is always ihe most impor¬ 
tant part. It lies on the shortest path to the solution of the 
dream, and for that very reason it was most expoiscd to the 
resistance. Among the ejmmples oC the dreams that I have in^ 
eluded in ihe Vtxt of this treatbe, it once happened Lhat I had 
subsequently to interpolate a fragment of dream-contents The 
dream b a dream of travel^ which revenges itself on two unamia- 
ble travelling companions; 1 have left it almost entirely unin- 
terpretedj as part of its content b crudely obscene. The part 
omitted reads: ^7 said^ referring t& a of Schilier^s: is 

from . . J but c&rrccl^ Viysdfp as / realised my mistake: 7^ 
is by * * * / Whereupon She matt remarked io his sister^ he 
said it c&rrecHyJ'^^^ 

Self-correction in dreams^ which to some writers seems so 
wonderfulp does not really call for consideration. But I will draw 
from my own memory an instance typical of verbal errors in 
dreams. I was nineteen year^ of age wh«i T visited England for 

t certain^' 4^0 n It itally Tumbha the saluLiDn of tlm eniemalical dream- 
cknumt. Can you doubl that liali wlttidsjn already ensi^, bE^are the 
dream, u llic uncoiisdom of ihe ekraexvt "chspncl'; can yqtt assume lhal it 
w&i subsequently invented aa an «s»daihin ? The assodalioo lestia^i to 
the aceplicifm concealed behind her obtru»ve ndmiratioa, and the resista^oce 
is, af cawne, the canunun reason far both her hesatadun m lintiLdg an a£»-^ 
dation aitd tiiE indrUnite character uf the tarresponding ■drram-e'lement. 
Note tbe rtlalion of tbs dreana-element to the unconsdnus in this ease. It 
H like a fm^ent nl this imcansdcu^ like an ailuskip lo it i by iU UuktkiQ 
ft has become quite uninteUielilE-" 

* Concerning the iiildiUoii nf forgettuiiE in general, «e my The Psyehft- 
piiihQhgj a} Every^uy /J/r. 

* Siidi corrections in thv of foreign languages are not mre In dreams, 
hut thej^ are luiiaMy alUibuled ta foreigners. Maury, while be was 
studying Euglish, once dreamed that fae inlonned sumeone that be had 
called on bird tbe day before in ihe fnllnwing words' *^1 cnlfed for yau 
yesterday.^ The aibef answered, correctly: “Yan meant 1 called on you 
ye5tcnlaF+” 
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ihe first Ume, and 1 spent ^ day on the shore of the Irish Sea. 
Naturally enough, 1 amused myself by picking up the marine 
animals left on the beach by the tidfij and I was just e]caniming 
a starfish (the dream begins with NoUfhurn — Hoioi/iUFtan) 
when a pretty little girl came up to me and asked me: **ls ii a 
itarfisk? Is it Oliver' I replied, he is alive^ but then felt 
ashamed of my mistakeg and repeated the sentence correctly* 
For the granunatical mistake which I then madej the dream 
substitutes another which is quite conmon among German peo¬ 
ple. **Das Biich ht von Schlilcr' is not to be translated by *Uk£ 
took is fronts hut by took ij That the dream-work 
accomplishes this substitution^ because the word from, owing to 
its consonance with the German adjective frornm (pious^ de¬ 
vout) makes a remarkable condensation possible^ ^ould no 
longer surprise us after all that we have heard of the mtentioris 
of the dream-work and its unscrupulous selection of means. But 
what relation has this harmless recollection of the seashore to 
my dream? tt ejtplains^ by means of a very innocent e^mplCj 
that f have used the word—the word denoting gender^ or sex or 
the sexual {he } — in the wrong place. This is surely one of the 
keys to the solution of the dream. Those who have heard of the 
derivation of the book-title Matter nnd Motion ( Moiilre in Le 
Malade Imagimirc: La MaiilFt est-cUe laudahh?—A Moiion 
of the dov;eis) will readily be able to supply the missing parts* 

Moreover^ I can prove conclusively, by a demonUraiio ad 
oeulos, that the forgetting o( the dream Is in a large measure 
the work of the resistance A patient tells me that he has 
dreamed, but that the dream has vanished without leaving a 
trace, as if nothing had happened. We set to work, however; I 
come upon a resistance which I explain to the patient; encourag¬ 
ing and urging him^ 1 help him to become recontlled to some 
disagreeable thought; and I have heardly succeeded in doing so 
when he exclaims: **Now I can recall what 1 dreamedT^ The 
same resistance which that day disturbed him in the work of 
interpretation caused him also to forget the dream. By over¬ 
coming this resistance I have brought back the dream to hb 
memory. 

I n the same way the patient^ having reached a certain part of 
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the work, may recall a dream which occurred three, four, or 
more days ago, and which has hitherto remained in oblivion.’' 

Psychoanalytical etpcrience has furnished us with yet another 
proof of the fact that the forgetting of dreams depends far more 
on the resistance jhjtn on the mutually alien character of the 
waking and sleeping states, as some writers ha\’e belie^'ed it to 
depend, ft often happens to me, as wdl as to other analysts, and 
to patients under treatment, that we are waked from sleep by a 
dream, as we say, and that immediately thereafter, while in full 
possession of onr mental faculties, we begin to interpret the 
dream. Often in such cases I have not rested until I have- 
achieved a full understanding of the dream, and yet it has h^ 
pened that after waking I have forgotten the interpretation' 
work as completely as I have forgotten the dream-content itself, 
tbou^ f have been aware that t have dreamed and that I had 
interpreted the dream. The dream has far more frequently taken 
the result of the interpretation with it into forgetfulness than 
the intellectual faculty has succeeded in retaining the dream in 
the memory. But between this work of inierpretalton and the 
waking thoughts there is not that psychic abyss by which other 
writers have sought to explain the forgetting of dreams.—^When 
Morton Prince objects to my eaplanation of the forgetting of 
dreams on the ground that it b only a special case of the anmesia 
of dissociated psychic states, and that the impossibility of ap¬ 
plying my explanation of this fecial amnesia to other types of 
amnesia makes it valueless even for its immediate purpose, he 
reminds the reader that in all bis descriptions of such dissod- 
ated states he has never attempted to discover the dynamic es- 
placation underlying these phenomena. Tor bad he done so, he 
would surety have discovered that repression (and the resistance 
produced thereby) is the cause not of these dissociations merely, 
but also of the amnesia of their psychic content. 

That dreams are as little forgotten as other psychic acts, that 
even in their power of impressing themselves on the memory 
they may fairly be compared with the other psychic perform- 

r Ernest Jqum describe sn aBalogniu ok of frtiiuetit ooniTeiM*; duTim 
ibc uialyus of one ditam uiotber drmin of tbc same riehL is often rccalkd 
which UTtUl thru wu not merely forgotten, but was not ewn siispecled. 
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ances, was proved to me by an experiment whkb I was able to 
make while preparing the manuscript of this book. I pre¬ 
served in my notes a great many dreams of my own which, for 
one reason or anothecj I could not biteirpret, or, at the time of 
dreaming them, could interpret only very imperfectly. In order 
to obtain material to illustrate my assertion, I attempted to 
interpret some of them a year or two later. In this attempt 1 
was invariably successful; indeed, I may say that the inlerpre- 
lalioit was effected more ea^ly after all this time than when the 
dreams were of recent occurrence. As a possible explanation of 
this fact, 1 would suggest that 1 had overcome many of the in¬ 
ternal resistances which had disturbed me at the time of dream¬ 
ing. In such subsequent interpretations I have compared the 
old yield of dream-thoughts with the present result, which has 
usually been more abundant, and I have invariably found the 
old dream-thoughts unaltered among the present Ones. How¬ 
ever, I soon recovered from my surprise when 1 reflected that 
T had long been accustomed to interpret dreams of former years 
that had occasionally been related to me by my patients as 
though they had been dreams of the night before; by the same 
method, and with the same success. In the section on aimiely- 
dteams I shall include two examples of such delayed dream-in¬ 
terpretations. When I made this experiment for the first time I 
expected, not unreasonably, that dreams would behave in this 
connection merely like neurotic symptoms. For when 1 treat a 
psychoneurolic, for instauce, an hysterical patient, by psycho- 
anal}*^, I am compelled to find explanations for the first symp¬ 
toms of the malady, which have long since disappeared, as well 
as for those still existing symptoms which have brought the 
patient to me; and 1 find the former problem easier to solve 
than the more exigent one of to-day. In the Studiei in Mysteria^ 
published as early as i&gs, 1 was able to give the explanation 
of a first hysterical attack which the patient, a woman over 
forty years of age, had experienced in her fifteenth year," 

» Translated by A. A. Britl, Jounial of Netneiji and Menial Dheucs Poh- 

lisfaing Co., New Yeifc. 

• DrtuBS wbkh have ocdined diiriiiE the fliit j'etrs of chOdhoM, ■no 
which ha^e umetimes been retained in the nwmory for decades with t*r- 
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I will now make a Jew rather unsystematic remarks relating 
to the intcrpretalio'n of dreams, which will perhaps serve as a 
guide to the reader who wishes to test my assertions by the 
anaiysis of his owm dreams. 

He must not expect that it will be a simple and easy matter to 
interpret his own dreams. Even the observation of endoplk 
phenomena, and other sensations which are cammonly immune 
from attention, calls for practice, although this group of obser¬ 
vations is not opposed by aoy psychic motive. It is very much 
more difficult to get hold of the “unwished ideas." He who seeks 
to do so must fulfill the requirements laid down in this treatise, 
and while following the rules here ^ven, he must endeavour to 
restrain all criticism, all preconceptiems, and all affective or in¬ 
tellectual bias in himself duriog the work ol analysis. He must 
be ever mlndiul of the precept which Claude Bernard held up 
to the experimeoier In the physiological laboratory: "Trai'aUi^f 
comma »nt 6 £fe"—that is, he must be as enduring as an animal, 
and also as disinterested in the results of his work. He who will 
follow this advice will no longer find the task a difficult one. 
The interpreiation of a dream cannot always be accomplished 
in one session; after following up a chain of associations you 
will often feel that your working capacity is exhausted; the 
dream will not tell you anything more that day; it is then best 
to break off, and to resume the work the following day. Another 
portion of the dream-content then solicits your attention, and 
you thus obtain access to a fresh stratum of the dream-thoughts. 
One might call this the “fractional*’ interpreiation of dreams. 

It is most difficult to induce the beginner in dream-interpre¬ 
tation to recogniae the fact that his lash is not finished when he 
is in possesion of a complete interpretation of the dream which 
is both ingenious and coherent, and which giv^ particulars of 
all the elements of the dream-conteul. Besides this, another in¬ 
terpretation, an over-interpretation of the same dream, one 
which has escaped him, nwy be possible. U is really not easy to 

fen ieoMiial fnabness, are olmiist always of Rreat upportaan (or the 
uoderstancUng of the dawlopmtnl and the neurosis of tie droamcr, "ne 
analyiis of them pioieci* lie pbyMdnn tram eirors and unrertaintles which 
might CDofuse him even theoretically. 
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form an idea of Uie wealth aj trains of unconscious thought 
striving for expression in our miiidsT or to credit the adroitness 
displayed by the dream-work in killing—so to speak — seven 
flies at one stroke, like the journeyman tailor In the fairy-tale, 
by means of its ambiguous modes of expression. The reader will 
constantly be inclined to reproach the author for a superfluous 
display of ingenuityi but anyone who has had personal experi¬ 
ence of dream-inlerpTetation will know better than to do so. 

On the oLher band, 1 cannot accept the opinion first expressed 
by H. Silberer, that e^-ery dream—or even that many dreams , 
and certain groups of dreams—calls for two differen t inlerpreLa- 
tions, between which there is even supposed to be a fixed relation. 
One of thescj which Silberer calls the piychoamiytic interpreta- 
tion, attributes to the dream any meaning you p]easc> but in the 
main an infantile sexuld one. The other, the more important in¬ 
terpretation, which be calls the an^i^ogk interpretation, reveals 
the more serious and often profound thoughts which the dream- 
work has used as its material. Silberer does not prove this asser¬ 
tion by citing a number of dreams which he has analysed in these 
two directioDS. I am obliEed to object to this opinion on the 
ground that it is oooirary to facia. The majority of drea^ re¬ 
quire no over-inteTpretation, and are especi^y insusceptible of 
an aoagogic interpretation. The influence of a tendency which 
seeks to veil the fundamental conditions of dream-formation and 
divert our interest from its instinctual roots is as evident in 
Siiberer^s theory os in other theoretical efforts of the last few 
years. In a number of cases 1 can confimi Silbercr's assertions; 
but in these the analysis shows me that the dream-work was con¬ 
fronted with the task of transforming a series of highly*' abstract 
thoughts, incapable of direct representation, from waking life 
into a dream. The dream-work attempted lo accomplish this task 
by seizing upon another Lhought-material which stood in loose 
and often aikgofk^ relation to the abstract thoughts, and 
thereby diminished the difficulty of representing them. The 
atelract interpretation of a dream originating in this ir^nner will 
be given by the dreamer Immediately, but the correct interpreU- 
lion of the substituted material can he obtained only by means 
of the familiar technique. 
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The qtjesticin whether every dream can be interpreted is to 
be answered in the Degative. One should not forget that in the 
work of interpretation one is opposed by the psychic forces that 
are responsible for the distortioti of the dream. Whether one 
can master the inner resistances by one's intellectual uaterfist^ 
one's capacity for self-csontrol^ one's psychological knowledge, 
and one's ejspcricnce in dream-interpretation depends on the 
relative strength of the opposing forces. It is always possible to 
make some progress; one can at all e^^ents go far enough to 
become convinced that a dream has meaning, and generaliy far 
enough to gain some idea of its meaning. It very oft«i happens 
that a second dream enables us to confim] and continue the 
interpretation assumed for the first, A whole series of dreams^ 
continuing for weeks or months, may have a common basis, and 
should therefore be interpreted as a conUmuty+ In dreams tJiit 
follow one another we often obsen^e that one dream takes as its 
central point something that is only alluded to in the periphery 
of the next dream, and conversely, so that even in their inter¬ 
pretations the two supplement each other. That different dreams 
of the same night are always to be treated, in the work of inter- 
pretation, as a whole, I have already shown by examples. 

In the best Interpreted dre ams we often have to leav-e one 
passage in obscurity because we observe during the interpreta¬ 
tion that we have here a tangle of dr^m-thoughta which cannot 
be unraveiledp and which furnishes no fresh contribution to 
the dream-content. This, then, is the keystone of the dream, the 
point at which it ascends into the unknown. For the dream- 
thoughts which we encounter during the ioterpretatioii com¬ 
monly have po termi nation p but run in all directions into the 
netlike entajiglement of our mt-ellecitial worlds It is from some 
denser part of this fabric that the dream-wMt then arises, like 
the mushroom from its mycelium. 

Let us DOW return to ihe facts of dream-forgetting. So far, 
of course, we have laPed to draw any important condusion from 
them. When our waking life shows an unmistakable intention to 
forget the dream which has been formed during the night, either 
as a whole, immediately after waking, or lilde by little in the 
course of the day, and when we rccognke as the chief factor m 
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Uus process of forgetting the psydiic resktaiicje the 

dream which has alrmdy done \ls be&t to appose the dreani 
at nlgbtj the question then arises: What actually has made the 
dream-fonnation possible against this resistance? Let ns con¬ 
sider the most striking case, in which the waking Jjfe ha^ thrust 
the dream aside as though it had never happened, I( we take 
mto eonsideration the play of the p^chk forces^ we are com¬ 
pelled to assert that the dream would never Imve come into e3t- 
btence had the resistance prevailed at night as it did by day. 
We conclude^ theOi that the resistance loses some part of Jl$ 
force during the night; we know that it has not been discon- 
tinuedp as we have demoiYstrated its share in the formation of 
dreams—namely^ the work of dlstorLion^ We have therefore to 
consider the pcssibUily that al night the resistance is merely 
diminished f and that dream-formation becomes possible because 
of this slackening oi the resislance ^ and we shall readdy under¬ 
stand that as it regains its full power on waking it immediately 
thrusts aside what it was forc^ to admit while it was feeble. 
Descriptive psychology teaches us that the chief determinant of 
dream-format ion is the dormant state of the psyche ; and we 
may now add the following e^i^planation: The sleefi 

makes dream-jormaii&n passible by reduemg the endopsych^ 
eensarskip* 

We are certainly tempted to look upon this as the only pcks^ 
stble coDclusiop to be drawn from the facts of dream-forgettingp 
and to develop from this conclusion further deductions as to the 
comparative energj' opecaUve m the sleeping and waking states. 
But we shall slop here for the present. When we have peuetraied 
a little farther into the psychology of dreams we sbni] find that 
the origin of dream-formation may be differently txtnceived. The 
resistance w^bicb tends to prevent the drearu-thoughts from be¬ 
coming conscious may perhaps be evaded without suffering re¬ 
duction, It is also plausible that both ibe factoK which favour 
dream-formation, the reduction as well as the evasion of the 
resistancfit may be sunnltoneously made possible by the sleeping 
state. But we shall pause here^ and resume the subject a HttJe 
later. 

We must now consider another series of objections against our 
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proccdLre in drcam-inlerprelalioti. For we proceed by dropping 
all the directing ideas whidb at other limes conuol rellecti^, 
directing out attention to a single eleincnt of the dream, notii^ 
the bvolimtary thaiighla that associate themselves with ibis 
element. We then take up the next cutni»nent of the dream* 
content, and repeat the operatiuii with this; and, regardless of 
the direction taken by the thoughts, we allow ourselves to be led 
onwards by them, rambling from one subject 10 another. At the 
Same time, we harbour the confident hope that we may in the 
end, and without interventinn on our part, come upon the dream- 
thoughts from which the dream originated. To this the critic 
may tnake the following objection: That we arrive somewhere 
if we start from a single element of the dream is not remarkable. 
Something can be assodatively connected with every idea. The 
only thing that is remarkable Is that one should succeed in hit¬ 
ting upon the dream-thoughts in this arbitrary and aimless ex¬ 
cursion. It is probably a self-deception; the investigator fallows 
the rhii m of associations from the one dement which is taken up 
until he finds the chain breaking off, whereupon he t^es up a 
second elemeat; it is thus only natural that the originally un- 
confined associations should now become narrowed down. He 
has the former chain of asociations still in mind, and will there¬ 
fore in the analysis of the second dream-idea hit all the more 
readily upon single associations which have something in com¬ 
mon with the associations of the first chain. He then imagines 
that he has found a thought which represents a point of junction 
between two of the dream-elements. As he allows himself all 
possible freedom of ihought-connection, excepting only the 
transitions from one idea to another which occur in nonnal 
thinking, it is not difficult for him finaUy to concoct out of a 
series of “intennediary thoughts,” something which he calls the 
dream-thoughts; and without any guarantee, since they are 
otherwise unknown, he palms th«e off as the psy chic equivalent 
of the dream. But all this is a purely arbitrary procedure, an 
ingenious-looking exploitation of chance, and anyone who wH 
go to thb useless trouble can in this way work out any desired 
interpretatioD for any dream whatever. 

If such objections are really advanced against us, we may in 
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de tense refer to the impresaion produced by our dream-interpre¬ 
tations, the surprising connections with other drearn-elemenls 
which appear while we are foUnwing up the individual ideas, and 
the improbability that anything which so perfectly covers and 
explains the dream as do our dream-interpretations could be 
achieved otherwise than by following previously established psy¬ 
chic connections. We might also point to the fact that the proced¬ 
ure in dream-intfiipreiation is identical with the procedure 
followed in the resaluiion of hysterical symptoms, where the 
curtcctness of the method is attested by the emergence and dis¬ 
appearance of the synaploms^that is, where the interpretation 
of the text Is confirmed by the interpolated illustrations. But we 
have no reason lo avoid this problem—namely, bow one can 
arrive at a pre-ejistent aim by following an arbitrarily and aim¬ 
lessly maundering chain of thoughts—since we shall be able not 
to solve the problem, it is true, hut to get rid of it entirely. 

For it is demonstrably incorrect to state that we abandon our¬ 
selves to an aimless excursion of thought when, as in the inter¬ 
pretation of dreams, we renounce reflection and allow the invol¬ 
untary ideas to come lo the surface. It can be shown that we are 
able to reject only those directbig ideas which are known to us, 
and that with the cessation of these the unknown-^r, as wc 
inexactly say, unconscious—directing ideas immediately exert 
their influence, and henceforth determine the flow of the invol¬ 
untary ideas. Thinking without directing ideas cannot be ensured 
bv any influence we ourselves exert on our own psychic life; 
neither do I know of any stale of psychic derangement in which 
such a mode of thought establish itself.*" The psychiatrists 

Ctety rthrently has my itUnttpn bttti calkd !□ the fatl thit Ed. %'op Hart¬ 
mann look ibc same ww wilh regard lo this piychoIoFncallry iraporlint 
^int; InddentaJ to the discua-^ion of ihc rfiSe ol the imtonscaoui in artistic 
creation (PhUas. d. Unb^v-^t Absdin. Kap- V) Edoafd v-on HatI- 
imnn dearly enimdaied the taw of assodation of iiltas which is directed by 
lUKioiksciaus directing ideas, without however rcalirinj? the scope of this law. 
Wilh him it was a qwestion of demonstnitiiip ihai "^cvery oHnhinalion of n 
sensuoiii idea when it h not kft EEHirely to chanct, but is directed lo a defi¬ 
nite cnd+ h b need at help from the unconsdoui/' and lhal the cnasdotis 
tnlefcl in any particoJar tbought-assodaimD is a {sttmulus for Ihc unooii' 
sddus to discover from anion^ the Dumherless poHibk ideas the one width 
corresponds to the dircobg idea. ^ll is tlte imcjonsckfua that wlecii, and 
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have here iar loo prematurely rdiciquisbed lie idea of llur solidity 
of the psychic structure. 1 kuow that an unregubied stream of 
thoughts, devoid of directing ideas, can occur as little in the realm 
of b^' 3 -leria and paranoia as in ihe formation or solution of 
dreams. Perhaps it dcjes not occur at all in the endogeDous psychic 
affections^ and, according to the ingenious hjpolhesis of Lauret, 
even the deliria observed in confused pwchic states have mean¬ 
ing and are incomprehensihle lo us only because of omissions. 1 
have had the same convicUcn whenever I have had an. opportun¬ 
ity of obscrviog such states. The delim are the work of a 
censorship which no longer makes any effort to conceal its sway, 
which, instead of lending Its support to a revision that is no 
longer obnoxious to it^ cancels regardlessly anything to which it 
objects, thus causing the remnant lo appear disconnected- This 
censorship proceeds like the Russiiin censorship on the frontier^ 
wbkb allows only those foreign journals which have had certain 
passages blacked out to fall into the hands of the readers to he 
protected. 

The free play of ideas foUowing any chain of associations may 


a.|>prDpriatcly, in actonUnce wilfa tb* oJ the murefl: and Uus holds 
tfw /or lAf jw dbiiracl iJkMkuix 

and aitistk ^QmbiKtUkftu as oj fttr aj mi)." Henci, ^ limiLin^ 

of Uw a^ocinioii of lidra^ to iiicjis tbit evofee imd arc in the sense 

pt pure ft£5ocution-psycj)oli3gy h unlennlbltr Such a restriction *%ould be 
jusdhed only h there were slat® in tinmaii tUe Ui whkh man was frre not 
only from any conscious purpose, but also fToni the domimitioii or ca- 
operaJdo D of any uneoDidous interest, any passing mood. But such a slate 
hardly ever comes lo pass, hr if one kavri ffite'j Irsz/h 0/ 
leriMWJjfy oildSiHher io ckoJKS, jr if ant jUrftndm tnttrrh 

^roficnin/y drfsmj a/ pkantasyj yei afways allkr fending htlcretii^ dami- 
nartl jetUngs and maOdJt pfftwi flJ ffae Ijine rdthfr I Ann critorAcr, and ihtst 
letf/ (dwyi fjcerj an mjfwiiff rJJt ^Ae ofsacloiian af tdfosf* {FkUas. 4. 
Udbtte^ II* Aufi. i, In semi^consdous drtajn* ibere always appeu 
only sudb ideas as corrEpond to the (unconsdous^ momcnlmy mam inter¬ 
est, By fenderin^ prominent the fechn^ and moods over the free thoughL- 
series, the mcthc^cal procedure of psychoanaiysis k. timrougbly justi^ed 
even from the stamlpohit of Hanmaiia’la. Psycfadlogy (N, R Poborill^a, 
iiUttnat. IrUsckriji. /. PsA., p. 605).—Du Prtl condudes from 

the fact that t name which «c ^.-aiidy try tn rtcaE suddenly occurs tn the 
nund that thnie b an uncensdous hut none the less purposeful thmkimt, 
whose rault then appeals in consdoosness d. AfyjiiA, p. io?>. 
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perhaps occur in cases of destructive organic jiffectioos of the 
brain. What, howe^^er, is laken to be such in the psychoneuroses 
may always be explained as the Influence of the censorship on a 
Series of thonghLs which have been pushed into the faregmund 
by the concealed directing ideiis,^^ It has been considered an 
unmistaJuibie sign of free osociation imencumberai by dureciitsg 
ideas if the emerging ideas (or images) appear to be connected 
by means of ihc so-called superficial associations—that by 

assonance p verbal ambiEvuty, and tempioraJ coinddence^ without 
inner relationship of meaning^ in other words, if they are con¬ 
nected by all those associations which we allow ou^lves to 
exploit in wit and in playing upon words. This dislinguishing 
inark: holds good with associations which lead u$ from the ele¬ 
ments of the dream-content to the intermediaiy thoughts^ and 
Irom these to lie dream-thoughts proper; in many analyses of 
dreams ^ve have found surprising examplts of this* In these no 
connection was too loose and no witticism too ohjectionable to 
serve as a bridge from one thought to another- But the correct 
understanding of such surprising tolerance is not far lo seek- 
Wh^never one psyckk ekmml h connected mUh cnotfttr by an 
vbnpxi^as and superfidai assaciationf there exhts dsa a correct 
and more prafou^ cannrdioit between ihe iwOf wbkk succumbs 
io the rcristanve of the censorship. 

The correct C 5 ^ 1 anatim lor the predominance of the supers 
ficial associations is the pressure of the censorship, and not the 
suppression of llie directing ideas. Whenever the censorship ri¬ 
ders the normal connective paths impassable, the superficial 
associations wili replace the deeper ones in the representation. It 
is as though In a mountainous region a general interruption of 
traffic, for example an inundation, should render the broad high¬ 
ways impassable^ traffic would then have to be maintained by 
steep and inconvenient tracks used at other times only by Lhc 
hunlcn 

We can here distinguish two eases which, however, are essen- 

ir Junir \m brfllumtty aurrxib&mfld dm afatement by aimlys» of dijmciitia 
pnetDx. {Cf. TIk Piythohcy ef Demenikt Praeccx, iranslited by A. A. 
Brill. Monograph SfrieSp JnuniaJ of NerrouS imd Mental Disease* PubUdi- 
iiig New Vorh.) 
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tiaJly one* In the first case, the censorship is direcied only against 
the connection of two thoughts which, being detached from one 
another^ escape its exposition. The two thoughts then enter suC’ 
oessively into consciousness j their connection remains concealed, 
but in its place there occurs tu us a superficial connection be¬ 
tween the two which would not otherwise have occurred to us, 
and which as a rule connects with another angle of the concept 
tual complex instead of that from which the suppressed but 
essential connection proceeds. Or, in the second case, both 
thoughts, owing to their content, succumb to the censor^ip; 
both then appear not in their correct form but in a modified, 
substituted form; and both substituted thoughts are so selec^ 
as to represent, by a superficial association, the essential relation 
which existed between those that they have replaced. Under the 
presture oj the censorship, the dis^acemeni oj a normal and vital 
association by one superficial and apparently absurd has thus 
in both 

Because we know of these di^lacementSi we unhesiUtiogly 
rely xipon even the superficial assocu^lions whidi occur in the 
course of dream-interpretatiaoJ^ 

The psj'choanalysis of neurotics makes abundant use of the 
two piindplcs: that with the abandonment of the conscious 
directing ideas the control over Lbe Dow of ideas is tnmsfe^ed to 
the concealed directing ideas; and that superficial associations 
are only a dfeplacement-substitiite for supprssed and rtiore pro¬ 
found ones. Indeed p psychoanalji'sis makes these twi? principles 
the foundation-stones of its technique. \\Tten ! request a patJent 
to dismiss all reflectiotij and to report to me whate%^r comes into 
his mind, I firmly ding to the assumption that he will not be 
able to drop the directing idea of the trealment, and 1 feel jus- 
tified in concluding that what he reports, even though il may 

^ Tfe saiQC ccnstthimiioiu- aatumlly hold Eacd of the ax m which super- 
fidaS aaMcatiops art exposed in the dieam-canteTtEj as, ^a^ exampk, in bath 
ibr drams itported by Maury (p- so, p^kriMtt—prUtiier—lntk, kUom- 
Wrr—Wofronn— Labelia—lolKt—Lotle}. I tnow from my work 
uilii ncumtics whai kind of rcciiiibcfnctf h prude to repnaent ilMlf m this 
maudcrH It b the consuliatldn of encyckpedias by whidi most people have 
mtisbed their netd of in fiiplAniiioo of the s exu a l mystery when obsesed 
by the ciirfoaity of puberty. 
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seem to be quite ingenuous and aibilrary, bas some coniwclion 
with bis morbid state. Another direcUng idea of which the pat ient 
has no suspicion is my own personality. The full appreciation, 
as well as the deuiled proof of both these esplanations, bdongs 
to the description of the psychoanalytic technique as a titera- 
peutic method. We have here reached one of the junctions, so to 
speak, at which we purposely drop the subject of dream-inter¬ 
pretation.^* 

Of ail the objections raised, only one is justified and still re¬ 
mains to be met: namely, that we ought not to ascribe all the 
associations of the interpretation-work to the nocturnal dream- 
work. By interpretation in the waking stale we are actually 
opening a path running hack from the dream-elements to the 
dream-thoughts. The dream-work has followed the contrary di¬ 
rection, and it is not at all probable that these paths are equally 
passable in opposite directions. On the contrary, it appears that 
during the day, by mtans of nc«f ihougbi-ocninectioDS, we sink 
shafts that strike the intermediary thoitghts and the dream- 
thoughts now in this place, now in that. We can see how the 
recent thnught-nateiial of the day forces its way into the inter¬ 
pretation-series, and how the additional resistance which has 
appeared since the night probably compels it to make new and 
further detouts. But the number and form of the coUatetals 
which wc thus contrive during the day are, psychologically 
speaking, indiJIerent, so long as they point the way to the dream- 
thoughts which we are seeking. 

a. HEQ RE SSlQJj 

Now that we have defended ourselves against the objections 
raised, or have at least indicated our weapons of defence, we 
must no longer delay entering upon the psychological investiga¬ 
tions for which we have so long been preparing. Let us snmrnar- 
iae the main results of our recent investigations; The dream is a 
psychic act full of import- its motiw power is invariably a wish 
craving fulfilment; the fact that it is unrecogniaable as a wish, 

>* Th* aiove staicniEDts, which when written KUndrd wty improhab!*, 
have rince been ramtwcalcd and applkd capefimentatty by Jung and bU 
pupib Lei ifae ^rwidtrdiMniidwi. 
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and its Jtiatiy pecyliantks and absurdities, are due to the iiiflir- 
ence of the p^chk ccnsoTsiMfi to which it bas been subjected 
during its fomiatioi:!. Besides the necessity of evading the cen¬ 
sorship^ the following factors have played a part in its formation: 
first* a need for condensing the f^ychk material; second, regard 
for representabilily in sensoiy images; and third (though not 
constantly ) r regard for a raUooa] and kitelljgibk esitetior of the 
dreain-structiire- From each of these propositions a path leads 
onward to pfijychological postnlales and assumptions. ThuSj the 
reciprocal kalian of the wish-molivcs, and the four conditions* 
as, well as the mnliml relations of these conditions* must now be 
investigated; the dream must be inserted in the context of the 
p^chic life. 

At the beginning of this section we cited a certain dream in 
order that it might remind us of the prohlems that are still un¬ 
solved, The interpretation of this dream (of the burning ^ild> 
presented no difficulties, although in the analytical sense it was 
iiGi given in fuJL We asked ourselves why* after all* it was necesr 
sary that the father should dream instead of waking, and we 
rccognked the wish to represent the child as living as a motive 
of the dream. That there was yet another wish operative in the 
dream we shall he able to show after further discussion. For the 
present p however, we may say that for the sake of the wish- 
fulfilmcnt the thought-process of sleep was transformed into a 
dream. 

If the wish-fiilhlment is cancelled out* only one cbaracterlstk 
remains which distinguishes the two kimJs of psychic ev'enls. Tlu^ 
dream-thought would have been: see a glimroer coming from 
the room in which the body is lying. Perhaps a candle has fallen 
over* and the child is burning 1" The dream reproduces the result 
of this reflection unchangedp but represents it in a situation 
which exists in the present and is perceptible by the senses Uke 
an experience ol the wakmg state. This, howevccp is the most 
common and the most striking pgycbologicd characteristic of 
the dream; a thought, usually the one wished for, is objectified 
in the dreanii and repr®enied as a scene, or —as we think— 
experierLced. 

But how are we now to explain this chafacleristk peculiarity 
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of the drram-work, or"io pm it morE modestly—how aro we 
to bring it into relation with the psychic processes? 

On closer examination, it is plainly evident that the manifest 
form of the dream is marked by two characteristics which are 
almost independent of each other. One is its nepresentalion as a 
present situation with the omission of "perhaps"; the other is 
the translation of the thought into visual images and speech. 

The transfomialion to which the dTeaRi'thr>iigbt5 are sub¬ 
jected because the expectation is put into the present tense is, 
perhaps, in this particular dream not so very striking. This is 
probably due to the special and really subsidiarj' rble of the 
wisb-fulfilmeot in this dream. Let us take another dream, in 
which the dream-wish does not break away from the continua¬ 
tion of the waking thoughts in sleep; for example, the dream of 
Irma^s injection. Here the dream-thought achieving representa¬ 
tion is in the corvditional; ''If only Otto could be blaowd for 
Irma's illness!” The dream suppresses the conditionaJ, and re¬ 
places it by a simple present tense: "Yes, Otto is to blame for 
Irma's illness." This, then, is the first of Uw transformations 
which even the undislorted dream imposes on the dream- 
thoughts. But we will nor linger over this first peculiarity of the 
dream. We dispose of it by a reference to the conscious phan¬ 
tasy, the day-dream, which behaves in a similar fashion with its 
conceptual cootent. When Daudet's M- Joyeuse wanders unem¬ 
ployed through the streets of Haris while his daughter is led to 
believe that be has a post and is sitting in hb office, be dreams, 
in the present tense, of circumstances that might help him to 
obtain a recomnvendatioD and craploymciJt. The dream, then, 
empluys the present tense in the same manner and with the same 
right as the day-dream. The present b the tense in which the 
wish is represented as fulfilled. 

The second quality peculiar to the dream alone, as distin- 
gubbed from the day-dream, b that the c«mceptual content b 
not thought, but is transformed into vbual itnages, to which we 
give credence, and which we believe that we experience, l^t us 
add, however, that not aU dreams show tbb tisnsformatioo of 
ideas into visual images. There arc dreams which consist solely 
of thoughts, but we cannot on that account deny that they are 
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subs tan tiiiUy dreams. My dream ^^^utodidasker—ibe day-phau- 
lasy about Professor N+" is of this character; it is aJmost as free 
of visual dements as Lliough I had thought its contcut during 
the day* Moreover, every long dream ODntains elements which 
have not undergone this iransfomiation into the visuai, and 
which are simply thought or known as we are wont to think or 
know in our waking state. And we must here reflect that this 
transformation of ideas into visual images does not occur in 
dreams aJone, but also in haUuciiiations and visions, which may 
appear spontaneously tn health, or as symptoms in the psycho- 
neuroses. In brief, the relation which we are here investigating 
is by no means an elusive one; the fact remains, however, that 
this tharnderisiic of the dream, whenever it occurs, seems to be 
its most noteworthy characteristic, so that we cannot think of the 
dream-life without it. To understand lij however, requires a very 
eahmistive discussion^ 

Among all the obscrvatiDiis relating to the theory of dreams 
to be found in the literature of the subject, I should like to lay 
stress ufffln one as being partictilarly worthy of mention. The 
famous G. T. H. Fechner makes the conjecture,^* In a discussJon 
as to the nature of the dreams, ika£ the dratm is $tug€d dsc- 
tpAw than in the leaking ideslimi. No other assumption enables 
us to comprehend the special peculiarities of the dream-life. 

The idea which is thus put before us is one of psychic IccaiUy. 
We shall wholly ignore the fact that the psychic apparatus con¬ 
cerned is known to us also as an anatomical preparation, and 
we shah carefuJly avoid the temptation to determine the psychic 
locality in any anatomical sense* We shall remain on psycholog¬ 
ical ground, and we shall do no more than accept the invitation 
to think of the mstrument which serves the psychic activities 
much as we think of a compound microscope, a photographic 
camera, or other apparatus^ The psychic locality, then, corre¬ 
sponds to a place within such an apparatus in which one of the 
preliminaiy phases of the image comes into existence. As is well 
known, there are in the microscqpe and the telescope such ideal 
localiti^ or planes, in which no tangible portion of the apparatus 
Is located. I think it superfluous to apologise for the imperfec¬ 
tions of this and aU aimilar figures. These comparisons are de- 

F^yek 0 pkyjit, Part 11, p+ sao. 
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signed qaly lo assist us in our attempt to mske talelligible the 
complicaiiqp of the psychic performance by disseciing ii and 
referring the individual perfomuiUEijes to Lhe individual com¬ 
ponents of the apparatus. So far as I am aware* no attempt has 
yet hecn made to divine the ■construction of the psychic instru- 
menl by meaiis of such dissection. 1 see no ham in such an 
attempt; 1 think that we should give free rein Id our conjL-ctdres, 
provided we keep our heads and do not mistake the scaffolding 
for the building. Since for the first approach to any unknown 
subject we need the help only of auxiliarj^ ideaSp we shall prefer 
the crudest and uiosl tangible h>pothe5!S to all gibers. 

Accordingly^ we conceive the psychic apparatus as a coni' 
pound Lnslrument, the component parts of which we shall call 
initancesf Or* for the sake of clearness, systems. We shall then 
anticipate that these s>'steni5 may perhaps maintain a constant 
partial orientation to one another* very much as do the different 
and successive systems of lenses of a telescope. Strictly speaking» 
there is no need to assume an actual ^atiai anangemeni of the 
psychic system, li will be enough for our purpose if a definite 
sequence is established* so that in certain psychic events the 
system will be traversed by the e-'idtatioii in a defuiite temporal 
order. This order may be different in the case of other processes' 
such a possibLiky is left open. For the sake of brevity* we shall 
henceforth speak of the componenL parts of the apparatus as 
sterns.^' 

The first thing that strikes us is the fact that the apparatus 
composed of ^-systems has a direction. All our psychic activities 
proceed from (iimer or outer) stimuli and terminate in innerva' 
tions. We thus ascribe to the apparatus a sensory and a motor 
end; at the sensory end we find a system which receive^ the 
perceptions* and at the motor end another which opens the 
sluices of motility. The psychic process generally runs from the 
perceptive end to the motor end. The most general scheme of 
the psychic apparatus has therefore the following appearance a$ 
shown in Fig. i on page 394. But this is wily in compliance with 
the requirement, long famihar Id us* that the psychic apparatus 
must be constructed like a reflex apparatus. The reficx act re¬ 
mains the type of every psychic activity as welL 

We now have reason to admit a first differentiation at the 
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sensory end. The percepts tlist come to u& Iwre m our psychic 
apparatus a trace, which we iimy call a The func¬ 

tion related to this memory^trace we call *'the memory/- If we 
bold seriously to our resolution to connect the phobic proc^ss^ 

F M 



into 5>'3teniSj the memory-trace can ccmsist only ol lasting 
changes in the dements of the systems. Eut^ as has already been 
shown elsewhere, obvious diOkulties arise when one and the 
same system is faithfully to preserve changes in its dements and 
still to remain fiesh and receptive in respect of new occ^ons of 
change. In accordance with the principle which is directing our 
attempt^ we shall therelore a^oihe these two fundJons to two 
different ^-sterns. We assume that an initial system of this ap¬ 
paratus receives the stiitiuli of perception but retains nothing of 
them—that is, it has no memory;, and that hpehind this there lies 
a second system p which transforms the momentary excitation 
of the first into lasting traces. The faHowing would then be the 
diagram of our psychic apparatus:— 

F Mem Mem' Mem* M 



Fj£L 1 

We know that of the percepts which act upon the P-syslem, we 
retain permanently something else as wdl as the content it^f. 
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Our percepts prove aJso to be connected with one another in the 
meiDDryj and thb is especially so if they Drigioally occurred 
simultaneously. We call this the fact of tissociait&n. U Is now 
clear that^ if the P-AysUm b entirely Lacking in memory, it cer¬ 
tainly cannot preserve traces for the associations; the individual 
/’^elements would he intolerabLy tuodered in Lheir functioning 
if a residue of a former connection should: make its iniluence feit 
against a new perception. Hence we must rather asstirne that the 
memory-system is Lbe basis of a$sodatlonp The fact of associa¬ 
tion, theriy consists in thb—that in consequence of a lessenmg 
of resbtance and a smoothing of the ways from one of the 
elemenlSp the eidtalion transmits itself to a second rather than 
to a third mcBi-dement- 

On further investigation we hod it necessary to assume not 
one but many such 7nc?7i-systenis^ m which the same excitation 
imnsmitted by the /^-elements undergoes a diversified fixation. 
The first of these fflefn-systems wiU in any case coolab the fixa¬ 
tion of the assodadon through simulLmieity^ while in those lying 
farther away the same material of excitation will be arranged 
according to other forms of combination; so that relationships 
of similarity, etc, might perhaps be represenled by these later 
systems. It would ^ of course, be idle to attempt to express in 
words the psychic signiheanoe of such a system. Its characterbtic 
would lie in the Intimacy of Its relations to elements of raw 
material of raemorj'^—that is (if we wish to hint at a more com¬ 
prehensive theory) in the gradations of the conductive resistance 
on the way to these elements. 

An observation of a general nature, which may posdbly pomt 
to something of importancej may here be interpolated. The P- 
^slem, which possesses no capacity for preserving changes, and 
hence no memory', furnishes to consdousoess the complexity and 
variety of the sensory qualities. Our memories, on ihe other 
hand, are unconscious in themselves; those that are most deseply 
impressed form no exception- They can be made consdous^ but 
there b no doubt that they unfold all their activities in the un¬ 
conscious state. What we term our character is based, indeed, oa 
the memory-traces of our impressions, and it is precisely those 
impressions that have affected us most strongly, those of our 
early youth, which hardly ever become conscious. But when 
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metnories become con^ious thty $how no sensory quality^ 
or a very^ negligible one in comparison with the perceptions, If^ 
now, it can be conOrmed that /or nmsd^^usness mtmoty and 
quality ar£ mutimiiy exdushe in i&e we have gained 

a most promising Insight into the detenninaUons of the neuron- 
excitations,^^ 

Wliat we have so far assumed oancerning the composition of 
the p^'chic apparatus at the sensible end has been assumed 
regardless of dreams and of the psychological esplanalions which 
we have hitherto derived from them. Dreams^ however, will 
ser^-e as a sontce of evidence for our knowledge of another part 
of the apparatus. We have that it was impossible to explain 
dream-formation unless we ventured to assume two psychic *“111- 
stanoesj” one of which subjected the activities of the other to 
criticism, the result of which was exclusion from consciuusnesa^ 

We have concluded that the criticizing “instance^' maintains 
doser relations with the consciousness than the ''instance"’ criti- 
chsed. It stands between the latter and the consciousness like a 
screen. Further, we have found that there is reason to Identify 
the criticidng '^iastance^' with that which directs our waking life 
and determines our voluntary conscious activities. If, in accord¬ 
ance with our assumptjons^ we now replace these ** instances” by 
SystcrosT the criticizing system will therefore be moved to the 
motor end. We now enter both systems in our diagram, express¬ 
ing, by the names given them, their relation to coasdousness- 



3 

“ SlftCi: writing ihis, I have ihonj^i thii ocettra actuary nt 

f Air la£ai(ly of the ffitmDty-trare. (Cf. iib^r den W^nderbivck^ 

Cti SckriftfMf Bd. \L) 
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The Iasi of Lhe systems at the motor ead we call the prcc&n- 
sewus {Pcs.} Lq denote that the excliing processes tn this system 
can reach conscioiiSDes^ withotit any further detentldo^ provided 
certain other conditions are fulhlledp c.g. the attainment of a 
definite degree of intensity^ a certain apportionment of that 
function which we miist call attention, etc. Thi^ 1$ at the $ame 
time the system which holds the keys of voluntary motility^ The 
system behind it we call the unconscious (Ucs.)f because it has 
no access to consciousness through fAe pr^conschus, in 

the passage through which the excitation-process must submit to 
certain changes.^^ 

In which of these systems^ then, do we localize the impetus to 
dream-formatioiiP For the sake of simplicity, let us say in the 
system Ucs- We shall hnd^ it h tmep in subsequent discussions, 
that this is not altogether correct j that dream-fonoatinn is 
obliged to make connection with dream-thoughts which belong 
to the system of the preconscious. But we shall learn elsewhere^ 
when we come to deal with the dream-wi^, that the motive- 
power of the dream is furnished by the and on account of 
this factor we shall assume the unconscious system as the 
starting-point fur dream-formation. Thb dream-exdtalion^ like 
ail the other thoughl-stniclures, will now strive to continue itself 
id the Pcs., and thence to gain admission to Lhe consciousness. 

Eaqserience leaches us that the path kaduig through the pre- 
conscious to consciousness is closed to the dream-thoughts dur¬ 
ing the day by the rasisLing censorships At night they gain ad¬ 
mission to consciousness; the question aiiseS} In what way and 
because of what changes? If this admission were rendered pos¬ 
sible to the dream-thoughts by the weakening^ during the night, 
of the resistance watching on the boundary between the uncon¬ 
scious and the preconsciousp we should then have dreams in the 
material of our ideas, which would noi di^Iay the hallucinatory 
character that interests us at present* 

The weakening of the censorship between the two systems* 
Ucs. and Fes*, can explain to us only such dreams as the ^‘Auto- 

The iunber ckboraUDU of iMs Urvear diogmin wiU have to reckon with 
thE Ajfiitmpljjdn that the loilawhi^ the Fes. repre^ent^ the one to 

which we must attribute couKioiiHiiess {Csr]^» U»l P = Cs* 
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didn^ker'* dresun^ but not dreams like that of ibe burning cbOd^ 
which—as will be remembered—we slated as a problem at the 
outset in Qiir present Investig^ations. 

What takes place in Lbe h^iudnatory dream we can describe 
in no other way than by saying that the excitation foUows a 
reirogressive course. It communicates itself not to the motor end 
of the appanittis, but to the sensory end, and ilnally reach^ the 
system ol perception. I f we call the d irecllon which ihe psychic 
process follows from the unconscious into the waking state 
pri>gr€$$hef we may then speak of the dream as having a regres¬ 
sive character*^^ 

This regressian Is therefore assuredly one of the most impor¬ 
tant psychological peculiarities of the dream-process; but we 
must not fotgel that it b nut characteristic of the dream alone* 
Intentional recollection and other component processes of our 
normaJ thiiiking likewise necessitate a re trogression fn the p^chk 
a|^>aratos from some complex act of ideation to the raw material 
of the memory-traces which underlie It. Bui during the waking 
state this turning backwards does not reach beyond the memory- 
images; it b incapable of producing the hallucinatory revival of 
the perceplual images. WTiy b ft otherwise bi dreams? When we 
spoke of the condensation-work of the dream we could not avoid 
Ihe assumption that by the drearti'Work the inten-sities adhering 
to the ideas are completely transferred fircitti one to another. It 
b probably this modification of the usual psychic process which 
makes possible the cathexLs’* of the system of P to its full sensory 
vividness in the reverse duecLion to thinking. 

I hope that we are not deluding ourselves as regards the im¬ 
portance of this present discussion. We have done nothing more 
than give a name to a iDcxplkable phenomenon. We call it re- 

Th£ first tiidka.lbp of the ^kmcnl of rognession is already encoimtcrcd ia 
ibe wTitictgB of Albcrtui Magnus. According to him the con- 

ftmets tlic dfmn out of the objects which it has rttained. The 

prooej is the con%ierx of timl opcmtmg in the waking state. Hobbes states 
ibyr}: “In sum our cheitnis are the reverse of nut ImasiiMtkLnp 
the motkm, when we art awake^ bti^nme at oius end, and when we dieam 
el Angthcr'^ {i|uoted by t^veln^ EHis, dl.^ p. ita). 

IFroin the Greek in nccupry^ used here in plaoc ol the lulhor^ 

term to signify a cha.r^ or investment of energy.—^T baS^-I 
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gression if the idea in the dream h changed back into the visiiaJ 
linage from which it once originated. But even ibi5 ^tep requires 
ju^tilicatiuii. Why ikb debniLion if it does not teach us anything 
new? Wellp I believe that tbe word r^grtsuon 15 of service to U5, 
inasmuch as it connects a fact farmtiar to us with the scheme of 
the ps^ychic apparatus endowed with direction. At this pointy 
and for the fiiT&t Umcj we shall protii by the fact that we have 
constructed such a scteme. For with the help of ibis scheme w^e 
shall perceive, without further reOcction, another peculiarity o( 
dreaiD'formaUon^ If we Icx^k upon the dream as a process of 
regression within the hypothetical psychic apparatus^ we have 
at once an explanation of tbe empirically prov^ (act that aJl 
thought-relations of the dream-thoughts axe either lost io the 
dreanirwork or have difIkiiUy in achieviog expression. .According 
to our scheme^ these thought-relations are contained not in the 
brst mem-syslerns^ but in those lying farther to tbe front, and 
in the regression to the percepitial images they must forfeit ex¬ 
pression. /« rcgressiQB fhc stmciurt the drt^m-ikoughis 
breaks up into Us raw matcrkl. 

Bui wlinL chaoge renders possible this regression which is 
Impossible during the day? Lei us here he contenL with an as¬ 
sumption. There must evidently be changes io the cathexis of 
the individual ^tems, causing the latter to become more acces¬ 
sible or inaccessible to tbe discharge of the excitation; but in 
any such apparatus the same e^ect upon the course of the exdta- 
tioo might be produced by more than one kind of change. We 
naturally itiink of the sleeping siate^ and of the many cathcctk 
changes which this evokes at the sensory end of the apparatus. 
During the day there Is a continuous stream flowing from the 
l^-system of the P toward the motility end; this current ceases at 
night, and can no longer block the flow of the currenl of excita¬ 
tion in the opposite direction. This would af^iear to be that 
“seclusion from the outer world" which according to the thayry 
of some writers is supposed to explain tbe psychological char¬ 
acter of the dream. In the explanation of the regression o( the 
dream we shall, however, have to take into account those other 
regressions which occur during morbid waking slates. In these 
Other forms of regression the explanation just given plainly 
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lea^ves us in \hQ lurch. Regression occurs in spite of the uninter¬ 
rupted serksoty ctirient in a progressEve direction^ 

The haJludiuLtions of hysteria and paranoia, m well as the 
visions of mentally norma] persons, I would explain as corres¬ 
ponding^ in fact, to regr^isions, i.e. to thoughts Lrans formed into 
Images; and would assert that only such thoughts undergo this 
Lransformation as are in intimate conneetfon with suppressed 
memories, or with memories which have remained unconscious- 
As an example I will cite the case of one of my youngest hys¬ 
terical patients—^a boy of tw'elve> who was prevented from fall' 
ing asleep by “green faces with red eys*** which terrified him. 
The source of this manifestation was the suppressed^ but once 
conscious memory of a boy whom he had oiteo seen four years 
earlier, and who offered a warning example of many bad habits, 
including tnasturbationj for which he was now reproaching him¬ 
self. At that time hi$ mother had noticed that the complexion of 
thiig ill-mannered boy was gre^rtish and thal be had rird (Le. red- 
rimmed) eyci^ Hence bis terrifying \dsion, which merely deter¬ 
mined his recollection of another saying of his mother^s, to the 
effect that such boys become demented^ are unable to learxi any¬ 
thing at school, and are doomed to an early death. A part of this 
prediction came true in the case of my little patient; he could 
not get on at school, and, as appeared from his in^'olunlarj' asso¬ 
ciations, he tt^as in terrible dread of the remainder of the proph¬ 
ecy. Howeverj after a brief period of successful treatnient hh 
sleep was restored, bis anxiety removed^ and he finished his 
scholastic year with an excellent record. 

Here I may add the interpretation of a vision described to me 
by an hysterical woman of forty, as having occurred when she 
was in normal healttL One morning she opened her eyes and saw 
her brother in the room, although she knew him to be confined 
in an insane asylum. Her little son was asleep by her side. Lest 
the child should ic frigkieticd on seeing his wnde, and Jail mio 
convulsiot$s, $he pulled the sheet over his face. This done, the 
pbantoin disappeared. This apparition was the revision of one 
of her chJldidi memories, which, although conscious, was most 
intimately connected with all the ttneonsdous material in her 
mind. Her nursery^inaid had told her that her mother, who had 
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di^ y^iing (my palient was Lh^n only oighleep months old)j tiad 
sufTiered from epileptic or bysLerical convidsions^ which dated 
back to a fright cauWd by her brother (the palieiit's unde) who 
appeared to her disguised as a spectre with a sheet over his head. 
The vision cqaLains the same elements as the rcrainlscence^ viz. 
the appearance of the brother;, the sheet* the frighlp and its effect. 
These elements, however* are arranged in a frsh context^ and are 
transferred to other persons* The obvious motive of the vision, 
and the thought which it replaced^ was her solidlude lest her 
little son* who bore a Striking resemblance to his unde* should 
share the kilter's fate. 

Both examples here cited are not entirely unrelated to the 
State of sleep* and may (or that reason be unfitted to aford the 
evidence for the sake of which I have cited them. 1 will* therefore, 
refer to my analysis of an haJlucinatoiy paranoiac woman pa- 
tient^^* and to the results of my hitherto unpublished studies on 
the psychology of the psychoneuroses, in order to emphasize the 
fact that in these cases of regressive thought-transformation one 
must not overlook the influence of a suppressed memory* or one 
that has remained unconscious, this being usually of an infantile 
character* This memory draws into the regression* as it were* 
the thoughts with which ft Is connected* and which are kept 
from expression by the censorship—that is* into that form of 
representation in which the memory itself is psychically exi5leiit+ 
And here I may add* as a result of my studies of hysteria, that 
if one succeeds in bringing to consciousness infanLile scenes 
(whether they are recollections or phantasies) they appear as 
hallucinations* and are divested o( this character only when they 
are communicated. It b known also that even in persons whose 
memories are not otherwise visual* the eariiesL infantile mem- 
odes remain vividly visual until late in Ufe^ 

If, now, we bear in mind the part played in the dream- 
thoughts by the infantile experiences* or by the phantasies based 
upon them, and recollect how often fragments of these re- 
emerge in the dream-content, and how even the dream-wishes 
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often proceed from (Jietti, wecmmot deny the probnbilLty that in 
dreamSp too, the transfomiatioii of thoughts into visual tfuages 
may be the result of the attraction exercised by the visually 
represented memory^ strivuig for tesitscitation, upon the thoughts 
severed from ccrasciousness and struggling for eTcpressioti- f^r- 
suing this conceptionp we may futher describe the dream as the 
subsiituie for the infanttla viodijied by tramf^ence to 
recant material. The iofanlile scene cannot enforce its own 
revival^ and must therefore be satls:&ed to return as a 
dream. 

This reference to the significance of the mfantile scenes (or of 
their phantastic repetitions) as in a certain degree furnishing the 
pattern for the dmam-content renders superfluous the assump¬ 
tion made by Schemer and his pupils concerning inner sources 
of stimuli. Schemer assumes a state of '^visual excitation,” of 
internal excitation in the organ of sight, when the dreams mani¬ 
fest a special vividness or an extraordinary abundance of visual 
elements^ We need raise no cibjection to this assumption; we 
may perhaps content ourselves with assumijig such a state of 
elicitation nnly for the psychic perceptive ^slem of the organ of 
vision; we shall, however^ insist that this state of exdtatioD is a 
reanimation by the memory of a former actual visual escitatjon. 
I cannot, from my own experience, give a good example showing 
such an influenoe of an Infantile memory; my own dreams ate 
altogether less rich m perceptual elements than 1 imiigine those 
of others to be; but in my mosL beaullful and most vivid dTcain 
of late yfiMS I can easily trace the hallucinatory distinctne^^ of 
the dream-contents to Ihe visual quaUties of recently received 
Impressions. On page 327 1 meutioned a dream in which the dark 
blue of the water, the brown of the smoke issuing from the ship^s 
funnels, and the sombre brown and red of the buildings which 1 
saw made a profound and lasting impression upon my mind. 
This dream, if any, must be attributed to visual excitation, but 
what was it that had brought my organ of vision into this excit¬ 
able state? ft was a recent impresston which had joined itself to 
a serte of former impressions. The colours I beheld were in the 
hrat place those of the toy blocks with which my children bad 
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erected a magnificent bmldiJig for my admiration!^ on the day 
preceding the dream. There was the SQitibre red on the largie 
blocks, tiae blue and bro^Ti on tbe small ones. Joined lo these 
were the colour impressions of my last journey in Italy: the 
beautiful blue of ibe Isooeo and tbe lagoons, tbe brown htie of 
the Alps. The beautiful colours seen in the dream were but a 
repetitjon of those setm [n memury,. 

Let us summarize what we have learned about this peculiarity 
of dreams; their power of recasting ibeir idea-coiitont in visual 
images. We may not have explained this character of the dream- 
work by referring it to the known laws of psychology, hut ive 
have singled it out as pointing to unknown relations, and 
given it the name of the regressive character. Wherever such 
regression has E^ceurred, we have regarded it as an effect of the 
resistaiice ivbich opposes the progress of thought on its normal 
way to consciousness, and of the simultaneous attraction exerted 
upon it by vivid memories.^ The regression in dreams is p^haps 
facilitated by the cessation of the prognesive stream flowing 
from the sense-organs during the day; for which auxiliary factor 
there must be some compensatioo, in the other forms of regres¬ 
sion, by the strengthening of the other regressive motives. We 
must also hear in mind that in paiboLoglcal cases of regressiDu, 
just as in dreams, the process of euergy-lransference must be 
different from Lhat occurruig in the regressions of normal psychic 
life, since it renders possible a full hallucinatory cathexis of the 
percqjtive systetru What we have described in the analysis of the 
dream-work as regard for representability” may be referred tn 
the sekdhe attraciion of visually rememberied scenes touched by 
the dream-thoughts. 

As to the regression, we may further observe that it plxy^ a no 
less important part in the theory of neurotic aymptom-fonnation 
than in the theory of dreams. We may therefore distinguish a 
^ In ^ statement at the tht^oty of repreaiod it ibolild be ecplnibed ^hat h 
thotigbt p^&!.e3 Into repn^ion owinj^ to the oo-operatioa of two of tbe fac¬ 
tor? which h^iiciiEir IL On tbe an^ Jtde (tbe ccour^hip Qf CSt) it ^ pilsbed, 
and from t£bc other side (tbe it b pulled, much as one b brlpcd to the 
top of the Crml FymmM. tbe Chapter Die hi Ces. 

S:cJbt/fen^ Bd_ v.) 
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threefold spedes ol ragreEsion: (a) a topical one^ in the sense of 
the scheme of the ^-systems here expounded; (&) a tempQrai 
one^ in so far as U is a r^ession to older psychic formations^ 
and {c) a one, when primitive modes of expression and 

represedtation take the place of the tustomary modes. These 
three forms of regression are^ however, basically one# and in the 
majority of cas@ they coincidej for that which is older In point 
of tirne b at the same time formally primitive and# in the psychic 
topography;, nearer to the perception-end- 

We cannot leave the tl^me of regression lO dreams without 
giving utterance to on impression which has already and repeat¬ 
edly forced Itself upon us^ and which will reLtirtt to us reinforced 
after a deeper study of the psychoneuroses: namely, that dream¬ 
ing is on the whole an act of regression to the earliest relation¬ 
ships of the dreamer# a resuscitation of his childhood, of the 
Impulses which were then dominant and the modes of expression 
which were then available. Behind this childhood of ihe indi¬ 
vidual we are then promised an insight into the phylogenetic 
childhood, into the evolution of the human race# of which the 
development of the individual is only an abridged repetilSon 
induenced by the fortuitous drcumstances of life. We begin 
to suspect that Friedrich Nietzsche was right when he said that 
in a dream "there persists a primordial part of humanity which 
we can no longer reach by a direct path,^^ and we are encouraged 
to expect# from the analysis of dreams, a knowledge of the ar¬ 
chaic inheritance ol man, a knowledge of psychical things in him 
that are innate. It would seem that dreams and neuros^ have 
preserved for ns more of the psychical antiquities than we sus¬ 
pected; so that psychoanalysis may claim a high rank among 
those sciences which endeavour to reconstruct the oldest and 
darkest phases of the beginnings of mankind. 

It is quite possible that we shall not fmd this first part of otir 
psychological evaluation of dreams particularly satisfying. We 
must# however, console ourselves with the thought that we are# 
after all, compelled to build out into the dark. If we have not 
gone altogether astray# we ^hall surely reach approximately the 
Same place from another starting-point# and then# perhaps# we 
shall be better able to find our bearings. 
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Tbe dream of the burning child {cited ibovc) ^ords us a wel¬ 
come opportunity for appreciating die tHMc^Lies confrontiEig 
the theory of wish-lulftlment* That a dr^m should be nothing 
but a wish^fulfilment must undoubtedly seem strange to us all— 
and not only because of the contradictioD olered by Lhe au^tiety- 
dream. Once ottr first analyses bad given us the enlightenment 
that meaning and psychic value are concealed hehind our dreams^ 
we could hardly have expected so unitary a detemunadou of tbb 
meanings According to the correct but summarj' definitbn of 
Aristotle, the dream is a conUnuation of thinking in sleep. Now 
Ifj during the day^ our thoughts perform such a diversity of psy¬ 
chic acts—^judgmentSp conclu^ons^ the answering of abjections^ 
expectations^ intentions, etc,—why should they he forced at 
night to confine themselves to the product ion of wishes only? 
.‘Vre there not, on the contraryj many dreams that present an 
altogether different psychic act in dream-fomi—for example, 
anxious care—and Is not the father's uausuaJly tran^arept 
dream of the burning child such a dream? From the gleam of 
light that falls upon his eyes while he is asleep the father draws 
the apprehensive condusioii that a candle has fallen over and 
may be btimmg tbe body; be transforms this conclusion Into a 
dream by embodying k In an obvious situation enacted in the 
present tense^ What part is played in this dream by the wish- 
fulfilment? And how can we possibly mistake the predominance 
of the thought continued from the w^aking state or evoked by 
the new sensory impression? 

All these considerations are justified, and force tis to look more 
closely into the role of the wish-fulfilment in dreams, and the 
^gnificance of the waking thoughts oodtlnued b sieep^ 

It Is precisely the wish-fulfilment that has already caused us 
to divide all dreams into two groups. We have found dreams 
which were plainly wkh-fiilfilnients; and others b which the 
wisb-fulfilment vras unrecognizable and w'as often concealed by 
every available means. In this latter class of dreams we recog¬ 
nized the mfiuence of the dneam-censorshjp. The tindisguiied 
wisb-dreams were found chiefly in children; s/forl^ frank wish- 
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dreams s€€med (1 purposely^ ettiphasize thb word) to occur also 
in aduliSn 

We may now ask whence in each case does the wish that is 
realised in the dreanri origmate? But to what oppositioii or to 
what db'ersUy do we relate this “Vhence^^? I think to the oppo¬ 
sition between conscicius daiiy life and an unconscioiis psychic 
activity whidi is able to make iisdf perceptible only at night. 

I thus find a threefold possibilUy for the origin of a wish. FirsUyp 
it cnay have been ejccited during the day, and owing to eatcmal 
circumstances niay have remained unsatisfied; there is thus left 
for the night an acknowledged and unsatisfied wish. Seoondlyj 
it may have eteerged during the day* only to be rejected; there 
is thus left for the night an unsati^ed but suppressed wish. 
Thirdly* it may have no relation to daily life^^ but may belong to 
those wishes which awake only at night out of the suppressed 
material in us. If we turn to our scheme of the psychic apparatus, 
we can localise a wish of the first order in the system Pcs. We 
rnay assume that a wish of the second order has beeu forced back 
from the Pcs. system into the Ua. sysiem, where alone, if any- 
where, can it mahualn itself; as for the wish-impulse of the third 
order* we believe that it is wholly incapable of leaving the Ucs^ 
systccL Now, have the wishes arising from these difierent sources 
the sarue value for the dream, the same power to incite a dream? 

On surveying the dreams at our disposal with a view to an¬ 
swering this question, we are at once moved to add as a fourth 
source of the dream-wish the acLtial wish-impelus whkh arises 
during the night (for example^ the stimulus of thirst, and sexual 
desire). It then seems to us probable that the source of the 
dream-wish does not affect its capacity to indie a dream. 1 haw 
in mind the dream of the child who continued the voyagie that 
had been interrupted during the day, and ihe other children's 
dreams cited in the same chapter; they are explained by an im- 
fulfilled but unsuppressed wish of the daytime. That wishes 
suppressed during the day assert themsdves in dreams is shown 
by a great many examples. I will mention a very simple dream 
of this kind. A raiher sarcastic lady, whose younger Wend has 
become engaged to be married* is asked in the daytime by her 
acquaintances whether she knows her friend’s fianc^, and what 
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sbe th»nlc^ of him. She replies with unqualified praise^ imposiiig 
silence on her own judgment^ ^thou|^ she would have Liked to 
tell the iruth, namely^ that he is a commonplace fcUow —£»w 
meets suck by the dozen. {Butzendmensek). The ioUewing 
nig ht she dreams that the some question is put to her^ and that 
she lepliK with the formula: * 7 h me of subsequent orders, it 
wiU sugice to mention the reference number** FinaJJy, as the 
result of numerous aualyseSj we learn that the wish In all dreants 
that have been aubjett to distortion has its origm in the uncan- 
sciousp and could not become perceptible by day. At first sight, 
then, it ^eems that in respect of dreara-fortpiation aJ] wishes are 
of equal value and equal power. 

I cannot prove here that thlg is not really the true state of 
affakSf htit 1 am strongly Inclined to ass time a stricter detennina- 
tion of the dream-wistL Children/s dreams leave us in no doubt 
that a wish unfulfilled during the day may mstigate a dream. But 
we must not forget that this is^ after all, the wish of a child; that 
it ts a wish-Impul$e of Lhe strength peculiar to childhood. I very 
much doubt whether a wbh unfulfilled in the daytime would 
suffice to create a dream in an adult. It would rather seem ihat as 
we learn to control nur instinctual Life by LnteHecUon we moie 
and more renounce as improfitabk the fonnation or retention 
of such iDteuse wishes as arc natural to childhood. In this, indeed^ 
there may be individual variations; some retalD the infantile 
type of the p^chic processes longer than others; just as we find 
such differences m the gradual decline of the originalty vivid 
visual imagination. In general, however, i am of the opinion that 
unfuLfilled wishes of the day are insufficient to produce a dream 
in adults. I will readHy adii^t that the wish-impulses originating 
in consciousness conlnbute to the instigation of dreamSp but they 
probably do no more. The dream would not occur if the precon- 
sciOus wish were not reinforced from another source. 

That source is the unconscious. 1 believe that ike conscious 
wisk becomes effective rn fxdling a dreom only wken it succeeds 
in arousing a similar unconscious urisk which reinforces it. From 
the indications obtained to the psychoanalysis of the neuroses^ 
1 believe that these unconscious wishes are always active and 
ready to e?qsress themselves whenever ihey End an opportunity 
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of allying themselves with an impulse ittftix consdousness,, and 
transfetring their own greater inlensily to the leser intensity of 
the latter.-* It must, therefore, seem that the conscit^ wish 
alone has been realized in the dream; but a slight peculiarity in 
the form of the dream wiU pul us on the track of the powerful 
ally from the ujaconscious. These ever-active and, as it were, 
immortal wishes of our unconscious recall the legendary Titans 
who, from time immemorial, have been buried under the moun¬ 
tains which were once hurled upon them by the victorious gods, 
and ec'eo now quiver front lime to time at the convulsUms of 
their mighty limbs* These wishes, etosting in repression. _are 
themselves of iofantile origin, as we learn from the psychological 
investigation of the neuroses* Lei tne, therefore, set aside the 
view previously expressed, that it nvatiers little whence the 
dream-wish originates, and replace it by another, namely r thf 
v>ish mam jested in the dream must be an injanttle In the 
adult it originates in the Ucs.. while In the child, in whom no 
division and censorship exist as yet between the and f/cj., 
or in whom these are only in process of formation, it is an unful¬ 
filled and unrepressed wish from the waking state. I am aware 
that this conception cannot be generally demonstrated, but I 
maintain that it can often be demonstrated even where oue would 
not have suspected it, and that it cannot be generally refuted. 

In dri'am-formation, the wish-impuliies which are left over 
from the conscious waking life are, therefore, to be relegated to 
the background. I cannot admit that they play any part except 
that attributed to the material of actual seusatSons during sleep 
in relation to the dream-conicnt. If I now take into account those 
other psychic instigatious left over from the waking life of the 
day, which arc not wishes, I shall merely be adhering to the 
« They share this chameter «I imlrslruetibUjiy with all other psychic acts 
that are raaHy unconsdiius.— that i»* with psychie kU helonfinR solely to 
iHe yyitriB t/a. Tttse paths ixt opeT^nl uiite atnd for all; they never fall mta 
disuse; they condLict the eaciutbn-proctss to discharge as often as they 
ijt doused a^in wllh uncotisckms eidtation. To speak iwlaphoricaJty, 
they stiier nn lorro of oiinihiliiion than did the shaded of 
regiom in the OdyMty^ who asiiake to new ILfe ihe moment they dra^ 
blofKt The praoases depcddiniE on the pfoconsdous sj-slera are deslrucimle 
La quite anatJMr seme. The psytimthenfft' of Hie neuroses b based on llwa 
dUcJiuice. 
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i:oiir$e mapped ouL far me by xhh line of tboti^ht. We loay suc¬ 
ceed in provisionally disposing of llie energetic caUieiis of onr 
waking thoughts by deci^ng to go to sleep. He is a good sleeper 
who can do this; Napoleon 1 is reputed to have been a mode] of 
this kind. But we do not always succeed in doing jt, or in doing 
it completely^ Unsolved problems, harassing cares, overwhelming 
impressipnSr coniioiije Lbe activity of put thought even during 
sleep f niamtaining psychic processes in the system which we 
have termed the preconscious. The thought-impulses continued 
into sleep may be divided into the iolJowiug groups;— 

I* Those which have not been completed during the day ^ow¬ 
ing to some accidental cause. 

a, Tba$e which have been left uncompleted because our men¬ 
tal powers have failed us, unsolved problems^ 

3. Those which have been turned back and suppressed during 
the day. This Is reinforced by a powerful fourth group:— 

4. Those which have been excited in our Ucs. during the day 
by the workings of the Pcs.; and fiiiaU3'' we may add a fifth, 
consisting of:— 

5. The Lndifferenl Impressions of Ihc day, which have thi^e- 
fore been left unsettled. 

We need not underrate the psychic intensities introduced into 
sleep by these residues of the day’s waking Life^ espedaUy those 
emanatirg irom the group of the unsedved issues. It is certain 
that these excitations continue to strive for expression during 
the nighty and we may assume with equal certainly that the state 
of sleep renders impossible the usual oonUnnance of the process 
of excitatian in the preconscious and its termination in beaming 
conscious. In so far as we can become consdotis of our mental 
processes in the ordinary way, even during the night, to that 
extent we are simply not asleep. I cannot say what diange is 
produced Ln the Fes, ^stem by the state of sleep,= but there ts 

® I have endeavoured io peocimte farlh^ inta the relitian^ of the sleepine 
■talf Bikd the eotKiitiom of biUuciiulLan in my McLapsychjabgica] 

Suro^lcioent to the Theory of Diwiu. CvUcdtd ^-oL iv, p, 137 

{JifttapSycfHfio^chi tur Traumlehrt, Ini, ZMlisckr, /, tv^ 

1916-1S, C<s. Schrifffn, Bd. 
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DO doubt that the psycholc^ical characteristics of sleep are to be 
sought mainly in the catbectit changes occuiring just in ^ 
system, which dominates, moreover, the approach to motility, 
piaralvsed during sleep. On the other hand, 1 have found nolhing 
in the p^chology of dreams to warrant the assumption that 
sleep produces any but secondary changes in the conditions of 
the Ues. system. Hence, for the nocturnal eadtalions in the Per, 
there remains no other path than that taken by the wish-cxcita- 
tinns from the Vcs.; they must seek reinlorcenaeDt from the Ucs., 
and follow the detours of the unconscious eadtations. But what 
is the relation of the preconscious day-residues to the dream? 
There is no doubt that they penetrate abundantly into the 
dream; that they utilia: the dream-content to obtrude them¬ 
selves upon consciousness even during the night; indeed, they 
sometimes even dominate the dream-content, and impel it to 
continue the work of the day; it is also certain that the day- 
lesidues may just as well have any other character as that of 
wishes. But it is highly instnictive, and for the theory of w^- 
fulfilment of quite deebive importance, to see what conditions 
they must comply with in order to he received into the dream. 
Let us pick out one of the dreams died above, c,£. the dream 
in which my friend Olio seems to show the symptoms of Base- 
dew’s disease tp. idS). Otto's appearance gave me some concern 
during the day, and this worry, like everyth!^ else relating to 
him, greatly aBected me. I may assume that ihb concern followed 
me into sleep. I was probably bent on Ending out what was the 
matter with him. During the night my concern found eitpression 
in the dream which I have recorded. Not only was its content 
senseless, but it failed to show any wbb-fulfilniert. But 1 began 
to search for the source of tbb incongruous espression of the 
solicitude felt during the day, and analysb revealed a connection. 
I ideutiEed my friend Otto with a certain Baron L. and myself 
with a Professor R. There was only one esplanatiou of my being 
impelled to select just thb substitute for the (^y-thought, T 
must always have been ready in tbe Ifcs, to identify myself with 
Professor R,, as this meant the realization of one of the immortal 
infantile wbhes, viz. the wish to become great. Repulsive ideas 
respecting my friend, ideas that would certainly have been repu- 
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dlated in a waking state^ took advantage of the opportunity to 
creep into Lbe dream; but tlw worry of tke day had Utinvise 
found some sort of e:.^ress]on by means of a substitute in the 
dream-coment. The day-ihought^ which was in itself not a wish, 
hut on the cgntrafy a wort>% had in Sdme way lo Bnd a coimncLion 
with some infantile wish, now unconscious and suppressed, 
which then aJJcwcd it—duly dressed up—to for con¬ 

sciousness. The more domineering the worry the more forced 
could be the connection to be established; between the content 
of the whih and that of the wony there need be no connection, 
nor was there one in our example^ 

It would perhaps be ^propriate, in dealing with this problem, 
to inquire how a dream behaves when malerial is offered to it in 
the dream-thoughts which flatly opposes a wish-fulfilment; such 
as justlBed worries, pamfid reflections and distressiog realisa¬ 
tions. The many possible results may be ckssified. as follows; 
{a) The dream-work succeeds in rq^lacing all painful ideas by 
contraty^ ideaSp and suppressing the painiul affect belonging to 
them. This, then, results in a pure and simple satisfaction-dream, 
a palpable ^'wish-fulfilmentp" concerning which there isnothbg 
more to be said* (h) The painful ideas find their way into the 
manifest dream-content, more or less modlfiedp but nevertheless 
quite recognizable. This is the case which raises doubts about 
the wish-theory of dreams, and thus calls for further investiga- 
lion. Such dreams with a painful content may dther be indif¬ 
ferent in feelingp or ih^ may convey the whole painful affect, 
which the ideas contained In them seem to justify, or they may 
even lead to the development of anxiety to the point of waking. 

Analysis then shows that even these painful dreams are wish- 
fulfilments. An unconsdous and repress^ wbh, whose fulfilment 
could only be felt 05 painful by the dreamer's ego, has seized the 
of^rtiuiity offered by the continued cathexis of painful day- 
residues, has lent them its support, and has thus made them 
capable of being dreamed. But whereas In case (a) the uncon¬ 
scious wish coincided with the conscious one, In case the 
discord between the unconscious and the conscious—the re- 
pressed material and the egO“is revealed, and the situation in 
the fairy-tale, of the three wishes which the fairy offers to the 
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married couple, la realised {see beloWp p. 434). The gratificatiflii 
m respect of the fulfilment of the repressed wish may prove to 
be so great that It haiaoces the painfuJ afiects adhering to the 
day-residues; the dream is then indifierent in its afieciive tone, 
although it is □□ the one hand ihe fiil6lmen.t of a wish, and on 
the other the fulfibnent of a fear* Or it may happen that the 
sleep ego plays an even more estensive part in the dream- 
fonmtionp that it icacts with violent reaentment to the accom- 
plisbed satisfaction of the reprissed wbhp and even goes so 
as to make an end of the dream by means of amdety. It is thus 
not diCBcuit to recognize that drains of pain and ansiety are* in 
accordance with our theory^ jii$t as much wish-fulfilments as are 
the straightforward dreams of gratificaticiD- 
Painful dreams may also be “punishment dreams/’ It must be 
admiticd that the recognition of these dreams adds sennething 
that isi in a certain sense^ new to the theory of drrams. What Ls 
fulTihod by them is once more an unconscious wish—the wish 
for the punishment of the dreamer for a repressed, prohihited 
wish-Lmpulse. To thi$ extent these dreams comply with the re¬ 
quirement here laid downr that the motive-power behind the 
dream-lormatiDD must be furnished by a wish belanging to the 
unconscious. Bql a finer psycholpgical dissection allows us to 
recognize the dt^crence between this and the other wish-dreams. 
In the dieams of group ( b) the unconscious dream-formiiig wish 
belonged to the repr^^ material. In the punishment-dreams 
it is likewise an unconscious wishp but one which we must attrib¬ 
ute cot to the repressed material but to the 

Purushment-dreams point, thereforej, to the po^bQity of a 
sUll more extensive participation of the ego in dream-formation. 
The mechanism of dream-formation becomes indeed in every 
way more transparent if m place of the antithesis “consdous^^ 
and ‘‘unconsciousp^* we put the antithcsb: and “re¬ 

pressed."^ This, however, cannot be done without taking into 
account what happens in the psychoneuroses, and for this reason 
it Hess not been done in this h>ok^ Here I need only remark that 
the occurrence of pimishment-dreams is not generuily subject 
to the prsence of painful day-residues. They originate indeed 
most readily if the contraiy Is tniCi if the thoughts which are 
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dfiy-resldues ate gf a gratifying nature^ bot express illicit grali- 
ficatiggs. Of these thoughts Dotbhig then Buds its way into the 
Enanifest dream except their contrar^^; just as was the rase iii the 
dreams of group (a). Thus it wnnld be the essential character¬ 
istic of punishment-dreams that m them it is not the una>nsdous 
wish from the repressed material (froM the system Ucs.) that is 
responsible for dream-Formation, but the puniiive wish reacting 
against it, a wish pertalniiig to the ego^ even though it b tmcup- 
sdcms (Le. precnnsdous) 

I will elucidate some of the Foregoing observations by means 
of a dream of my own^ and above all 1 will try to show how the 
dreani-work deals with a day-residue involving painful expec¬ 
tation: 

Lpdlstiiict begiiming. / tetl my toi/tf / AutK? s&irie news Jor her^ 
somcSking very special. Ske becomes frigkierted^ and does nai 
wish la hear H. I assure her ikaS an the contrary it is something 
which wilt please her greatly, and / begin to tell her that our son's 
Oncers' Corps has sent a sum of money (S^ooo kj) * * * some¬ 
thing about honourable fnention ,,. diilnbution ... al ihe safnc 
liMe I have gone with her into a smalt room^ like 0 store-room^ 
in order to fdch sameifmg from it. Suddenly I see my son ap¬ 
pear; he is not m umform but rather m c tight-piling sports suit 
(like a seal?) tpith a small cap^ He climbs onto a basket wfiick 
stands to one side near a chesty in order to put something on this 
chest, f address him; no answer. It to me that kh face or 

forehead is bandaged, he arranges something in his mouth, push¬ 
ing something into it. Also his hair shows a glint af grey, i reflect: 
Can he be so exhausted! And has he false teeth! Before I can 
address him again I awake without anxiety, but with palpitO' 
tions* My clock points to et^in. 

To give a full aualj'^ia is once more impossible. I shall tbere- 
fore ccmUiie myself to emphasizing same decisive points. Painful 
expectations of the day had given occasion for this dream; ance 
again there had been no news far over a week from my son, who 
was hghttng at the Front It is easy to see that In the dream- 
CDoienl Lhe corcvmtion that he hn$ been killed or wounded finds 

^ H?re OM may comidcr the idm t>f tiie jupcr-ijg 0 which was iiicr tecog- 
vhtd by pAydipmalyals. 
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expression* At lie begkmmg of the dream one am observe aa ener¬ 
getic efTori to replace the painful lioughts by tbdr contrary, I 
have to impart something very pleasing p somelhing about sending 
tnooey^ honourable metilJoiij and distribution, (The sum of 
monei'^ originates in a gralifying incident of my medical prac¬ 
tice; it is therefore trying to lead Uie dream away altogether 
from its theme.) But "this effort fails- The boy's molher has a 
presentiment of sotnething terrible and does not wish to listen- 
The disguises are too ihin; the reference to the material tjo be 
suppressed shows through everywhere. I f my son is killed^ then 
his comrades will send back his property; I shaU h^ve to dis¬ 
tribute whatever he has ieft among his sisters^ brothers and other 
people. Honourable mention is frequently awarded to an offircer 
after he has died the "'heroes death ” The dream thus strive to 
give direct expression to what it at first wished to deny^ whilst at 
the sartse time the wLsh-fnlflUing tendency reveals itsdf by dis¬ 
tortion, (The change of locality in the dream is no doubt to be 
iindersto^ as threshold symbuUsnip in line with Silberer^s view,) 
We have indeed no idea what lends it the requisite motive-power. 
But my son does not appear as 'TdlLng” (on the fidd of battle) 
but ''dimbuig."—He was, in fact, a daring mountaineer-—He 
b not m imifomi^ but in a sports suit; that is, the place of the 
fatality now dreaded has be® taken by an peddent which hap¬ 
pened to hiiTi at one time when he was ski-runningp when he fell 
and fractured hb thigh. But the nature of his costume^ which 
makes him look like a seal, recalls immediately a younger perscu, 
our comical little grandson; the grey hair recalls his father, our 
sou-IndaWp who hjLq had a bad time in the War. What does this 
signify? But let us leave thb; the locality, a pantTyp the cbftst, 
from which he w'ants to take something (in the dream, to put 
something on it) p are unmistakable allusions to an accident of 
my own, brought upon myself when I was between two and three 
years of age-1 climbed on a foot-stool in the panby, ia order to 
get something nice whkb was on a chest or t^le- The foot-stool 
tumbled over and its edge struck me behind the lower jaw- I 
might very well have knocked all my teeth out. At thb point, an 
admonition presents itself: it serves you right—like a hostile 
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impulse against llie vniiant wamof. A profounder analysis en* 
ables me to detect the hidden impulse^ wbidi would be able to 
hod saiisfactiod in the dreaded mishap to my son. It 15 the envy 
of youth which the elderly man believes that he has thoroughly 
stided in actual life. There is no mistaking the fact that it was 
the very intensity of the painful apprehension lest such a mis¬ 
fortune should really happen that searched out for its aHevialiop 
such a repressed wish-fuLhlment. 

1 can now clearly define what the mconscious wish means for 
the dream^ I will admit that there is a whole class of dreams in 
which the originates mainly or even e.^clusively from 

the residues of the day; and teturnmg to the dream about my 
friend Otto, I believe that even my desire to become at last a 
professar eziraftrdinartus would have allowed me to sleep in 
peace that night, had not the day's concern for my friend's health 
continued active. But this worry alone would not have produced 
a dream; the mativc-pawer needed by the dream had to be con¬ 
tributed by a wish^ and it was the btisiness of my concern to find 
such a wish for lUself, as the motive power ol the dream. To put 
it figiiratively, it is quite possible that a day-thought plays the 
part of the enfreptencur in the dreani; but the eniriprateur, 
who, as we say, has the idea, and feels impelled to realize it, can 
do nothing without capitai; he needs a capltaiisi who vriil defray 
the expense, and thb capitaUst, who contribiues the psydiic es* 
penditure for the dream, is invariably and indisputably, what¬ 
ever the nature of the waking thoughts, a uish Jnm the nneon- 
schus. 

Id oiher cases the capitalist himsell is the entrepreneur; this, 
indeed, seems to be the more usual case* An unconscious wish is 
excited by ihe day's work, and this now creates the dream. And 
the dream-processes provide a paraJlel for all the other pgssi- 
biiilies of the economic rdalion^p here used as an jllnstraUoii. 
Thus the entrepreneur may himself conliibute a litUe of the 
capital, or several ettireprenejirs may seek the aid of the same 
capitalist, or several capitalists may jointly supply the capital 
required by the entrepreneurs. Thus there are dreams sustained 
by more than one dreani-wish, and many similar variations, 
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which may be readily unagbied, and which aie ai no further in¬ 
terest to us. What is still lacking to our discussion of the dream- 
wish we shall only be able tn cdmptete later on^ 

The ionium ct^mpaTaihnh in the a4ialogies here employed, 
the quantitative element of which an ailutted amount is placed 
at the free disposal of the dream, admits nf ^ still closer applica¬ 
tion to the duddation of the dream-structure. As shown cm p. 
199, we can recognize in most dreams a centre supplied with a 
special sensory intensity. This is as a rule the direct representa¬ 
tion of the wish-fnlhlment; for if we reverse the displacements 
of the dream-work wc ind that the psychic intensity of the ele¬ 
ments in the dream-thoogbia is replaced by the sensory inten- 
^ty of the dements in the dream-content. The elements in the 
neighbourhood of the wish-fnlKhneDt have often nothing to do 
with its meaning^ but prove to be thed^hoots of paiofid though is 
which are opposed to the wish. But owing to their connection 
with the centra] element^ often ariifidally established^ they se¬ 
cure so large a share of its intensity as to become capable of 
representation. Thus, the representative energy of the wi$h- 
fulfilment diffuses itfidf over a cerialo ^here of aasodatioo^ 
within which all dements are raised to representation, mcludiug 
even those that are Lei themselves without resources, lo dreama 
coutabimg several dynamic wi^es can easily separate and 
delimit the spheres of the individual wish-fulfflments, and we 
shaJJ find that the gaps in the dream are often of the nature of 
btiunchuy-zooes. 

Although the foregoing remarks have restricted the si^rih- 
cance of the dny-t^idues for the dream^ they^ are none the 
deserting of some further attention. For they must be a neces¬ 
sary ingredient ui dream-foimatiQa, masmurB as experience re- 
ve^ the surprising fact that every dream shows in its content 
a connection with a recent waking impre^ion^ often of the most 
LDdiff^ent kind. So far we have baBed to understand the neces¬ 
sity for this addition to the dream-mixture (p. S4)> This neces¬ 
sity becomes apparent only when we bear fo nuod the part played 
by the unconsdbus wish^ and seek further information in the 
psychology of the neuroses. We shall then leam that an imcon.- 
sdous idea^ as ^ch, is quite incapable of entering into the pre- 
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cmnsdcjus,^ and that It can ezcert an iafluanca there only by e$Uib- 
li^LDg touch with a huntiless idea already belonging to the 
preconsdoua^ to which it transfers its intensity^ and by wiueb it 
allows itself Lo be screened. This is the fact of iransfier^^^ which 
fumisheg the arplartatioii of so many surprising occurrences in 
the psychic life of neurotics. The transfeieojce may leave the 
idea from the proconstious miaJtered, though the latter will thus 
acquire an unmerited intensity^ or it may force upon this some 
modihcaiion derived from the content of the transferred idea. 
1 trust the reader will pardon my fondness for comparboiis with 
daiJy life, but I feel tempted to say that the situation for the re¬ 
pressed idea is like that of the American dentist m Austria^ who 
may not carry on hU practice unless he can gel a duly installed 
doctor of medicine to serve him as a signboard and leg^ ‘^cover.^* 
Further^ just as it is not exactly the bu$iest physicians who form 
such aJlbuces with dental practitkmers, so in the psychic life the 
choice as regards covers for repress ideas do^ not foii upon 
such precoasdoiis or consdous ideas as have themselves at¬ 
tracted enough of the attention active in the prcconsdous. The 
imconscious prefers to entangle with its connections either those 
impressions and ideas of the preconsdous which have remained 
unnoticed aa being indMerent or those which have Immediately 
had attendon withdrawn from them again (by rejection)«It is 
a well-known proposition of the theory of associations, con- 
hmied by all experience, that ideas which have formed a very 
intimate coimection in one direction assume a negative type of 
attitude towards whole groups of new connect inns. 1 have even 
atletnpted at one time to base a theory of hyst^ical paralysis on 
this principle, 

IE we assume that the same need of UansEerence On the part 
of the repressed ideas, of which we have become aware through 
the analysis of the neurosis, makes itsdl felt in dreams al$o^ we 
can at once explain two of the problems of the dream: namely^ 
that every dream-ai?a]3rsLs reveals an interweaving of a recent im- 
pression, and that this recent element is often of the most in¬ 
different character. We may add wkal we have already learned 
elsewhere, that the reason why these recent and indifferent ele¬ 
ments so frequently bod their way into the dream-content as. 
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EubstUules for the very oldest elements of the dreani-thouglits 
is that they have the least to fear from the resistiiig censorship. 
But while this Ireedom from censorship explains only the pret- 
eretice shown to the trivial eleiufiiits, the constant presence of 
recent etemenU points to the necessily for transference. Both 
groups of ioipressions satisfy the demand of the repressed ideas 
for material still tree from associations, the indifferent ones be¬ 
cause they have offered no occasion for estcosive associations, 
and the recent ones because they have not had siiiBdent time to 
form such associations. 

\Ve thus see that the day-reddues, among which we may now 
include the indifferent impressions, not oniy borrow something 
from the Vcs. when they secure a share in dream-formation— 
namely, the motive-power at the disposal of the repressed wish 
_but they also offer to the unconscious something that is in¬ 
dispensable to it, namely, the points of attachment necessary for 
transference. If we wished to penetrate more deeply into the 
p^chic processes, we should have to throw a clearer light on the 
play of exdlatioas between the pteconsdous and the uncoo- 
sdous, and indeed the study of the psychoacuroses would impel 
us to do so; but dreams, as it happens, give us no help in this 
re^recL 

Just one further remark as to the day-residues. There is no 
doubt that it is really these that disturb our sleep, and not our 
dreams which, ou the contrary, strive to guard our sleep. But we 

shall return to this point later. 

So far we have discussed the dream-wish; we have traced it 
back to the sphere of the Vcs., and have analysed its relation to 
the day-residues, which, in their turn, may be either wishes, or 
psychic impulses of any other kind, or simply recent impres¬ 
sions. We have thus found room for the claims that can be made 
for the dream-forming significance of our waking mental ac¬ 
tivity in all its multi fariouaness. It m^t even prove possible to 
e.'tplain, on the basis of our train of thought, those extreme cases 
in srttich the dream, continuing the work of the day, brings to a 
happy issue an unsolved probletn of waking life. We merely lack 
a suitable example to analyse, in order to uncov«r the infantile 
or repressed source of wishes, the tapping of which has so sue- 
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cessfuUy reinforced the efforts of the pieconscioiis aclivity. But 
we are not a step nearer to answering the quesrioo: WTiy is it that 
the unconscious can furnish Ln sleep nothing more than the 
motive-pmver for a wish-fuliilnieiit? The answer to this question 
must elucidate the psychic nature of the state of wishing: and 
it will be given with the aid of the notion of the psychic ap¬ 
paratus. 

We do not doubt that this apparatus^ too^ has only arrived at 
its present perfection by a long process of evolution. Let us at¬ 
tempt to restore it as it esdsted In an earlier stage of capacity. 
From postulates to be coohrmed In other ways we know that at 
first the apparatus strove to keep itself as free from stimulatlop 
as possiblep and therefore^ in its early structurOp adopted the ar¬ 
rangement of a reflex apparatus p which enabled it promptly to 
discharge by the motor paths any sensory excitation rendiing it 
from without. But this simple function was disturbed by the 
exigencies of life* to which the apparatus owes the impetus tc^ 
ward further development. The exigencies of life hrsl confronted 
it in the form of the great physical needs. The excitation aroused 
by the inner need seeks an outlet in motility, which we may de¬ 
scribe as "“intemal change^ ^ or ‘^expression of the emotions-"’ 
The hungry child cries or struggles helplessly. But its situation 
remains unchanged; for ihe excitation proceeding from the inner 
need has not the character of a momenury impactp but of a 
continuing pressure^ A change can occur only if , in some way 
(in the case of the child by external assistance) j there is an 
txperknee #/ which puts an end to the internal ex¬ 

citation An essential constituent of this experience 1$ the ap¬ 
pearance of a certain percept (of food in our example), the 
memory-image of which b henceforth associated with the mtm- 
ory-lrace of the excitation arising from the need. Thanks to the 
established connecUou, there results, at the next occurrence of 
this needp a p^chic impulse which seeks to revive the memory- 
image of the former percept, and to re-evuke the former percept 
itself; that is, it actually $eeks to reestablish the situadon of the 
first satisfaction. Such an impulse is what we call a wish; the 
reappearance of the perception constitutes the wish4uifitment, 
and the fuU cathexis of the pereepUoo, by the excitation spring- 
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mg from tiie peed^, cop$dtiit£s the shortest path to the wish^ 
fulfilment. We may assume a primitive state of the psychio apn 
paratus in wkidi this path h actually fallDwed^ i.e, Ln which the 
wish ends in haliudnalion. This first psychic activity therefore 
aims at an identity of perception; that at a repetitiun of that 
perceptiop which Is connected with the satlslactioa of the oeetL 

This primitive mental activity must have been modified by 
hitter pmcdcaJ experience into a secondaiy and more appropri¬ 
ate activity. The estabiJshineDt of identity of perceptlan by the 
short regressive path within the apparatus does not produce the 
same result in another respect as folliows upon cathexis of the 
same perception coming from without. The satisfaction does not 
ocoir^ and the need continues. In order to make the internal 
cathexis equivalent to the external one^ the former would have 
to be continuously susMnedp just as actually hnppen$ in the 
bailucinatory psychoses and in bunger-phantasieSp which ex¬ 
haust their performance in fnarnfaimn^ fAcir hoid on the object 
desired. In order to attain to more appropriate use of the psychic 
energy^ it becomes necessary to suspend the full regression;, so 
that it does not proceed beyond the memory-image^ and thence 
can seek other paths, leading iiltimatdy to ihe production of the 
desired idendiy from the side of the outer worid.-^ This in¬ 
hibition, as well as the subsequent deflection of the eicitatioap 
becomes the task of a second s^-stem, which controls voluntary 
motility p ie. a system whose activity first leads on to the use of 
motility for purpose remembered in advance. But all this com~ 
plicated mental activity, which works its way from the memoiy- 
image to the production of identity of pereq^tioo via the outer 
world, merely represents a roundab^at wijy to •^.isk-ftdfilmenl 
made necessary by experience.*® Thinking b indeed nothing but 
a substitute for the hallucinatory wish; and if the dream is called 
a wish-fulfiliRent, this becomes something self-evident, sini^e 
nothing but a wish can impel our psychic apparatus to activity- 

In pUicr words: the iotroduEriioh 0/ a oi Is rccnsniifd as 

neccssaiy^ 

^ Le LemUn Jtutly txtoh the wisli-fulfilnicnts ol dreams: 

sirietae^ sans itrt dt r£ix>unf d feHc latU afnmidirt rt lorngue Qm lat 

€t oFtT&de Us jatdsssmca paixfSidPtes.^ 
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The dreatn^ which fiMlIs its wishes by folbwing the short re- 
gressive pa^p has therdjy simply preser^'cd for us a specimen of 
the ^fjjiary method of operation of the p^chic apparatus^ 
which has been abandoaed as iiiaippropnate. What once pre~ 
veiled in the w^aking state* when our psychic life was still young 
and ioefficientj seems to have been banished into our nocturnal 
life; just as we still find in the nursery those discarded primiLive 
weapons of adult humanity* the bow and arrow. Dreaming ii a 
iragnKnl o/ iie mperseded psychic iife 0/ ckild> in the psy¬ 
choses those modes of operation of the psychic apparatus which 
are nomially suppressed in the waking stale reassert themselves* 
and thereupon betray their iJiability to satisfy our demands in 
the outer world.^ 

The unconsdous wish-impulses evidently strive to assort them¬ 
selves even during the day* and the fact of iransferencep as well 
as the psychoses^ teUs us that they endeavour to forte their way 
through the preconsdous system to consciousness and the com- 
mand of motility . Thus, in the censorship between Ucs. and Fcs.jf 
which the dream forces us to assume, we miisl recognise and re¬ 
spect the guardian of our psychic health. But is it not pweless^ 
ness on the part of this guardian to dimmish his vigilance at 
night, and to allow the suppressed Impulses of the Ucs. to achieve 
expressionj thus agaLn making possibie the process ol hallu¬ 
cinatory regression ? 1 think not, for wheo the critical guardian 
goes to rest—and we proof that his slumber is not pro¬ 
found—be takea care to clofic the gate to motUity. No matter 
what impulses from the usually inhibited Ucs, may bustle about 
the stage, there is no need to interfere with them; they remain 
harmless, because they are not Ln a position to set io motion the 
motor apparatus which alooe can operate to produce any change 
in the outer world. Sleep guarantees the security of the fortress 
which has to be guarded. The state of aBaiis is less harmlss 
when a displacernent of energies is produced, not by the decline 

^ 1 bavc lurther eliJMSiated this train of Ikousht diewherc, wkene 1 Juvt 
dlstlngubhed Uw iw& piindpks mvoSvtd os ihc pleisurc-prindpli! And the 
rcAlily-priudple. ^FonrioUtioiii regxrdiag the Two Prindplts in iicntal 
Fusetionin^/* Faptri, vel. iv, p. 14 {F^rmuUervnsfK uhtr die 

swH priMzipicn dci piyckiscken Gesekekm in Ges. ScMri/ten., Bd_ v,s, 40^). 
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at night in the energy put fortli by the critical censotshipt hut 
by the pathological enfeeblemcnt ol the latter, or the path¬ 
ological reinfOrcCniCTit of the tmconscious excitations, and this 
while the preconsdous is catbected and the gates of motility are 
open. The guardian is then overpowered; the unconscious es- 
dtaUons subdue the i’cj,, and from the fa. they dominate our 
speech and action, or they enforce hallucinatory regressions, 
thus directing an apparatus not designed for them by virtue of 
the attraction exerted by pcrceptioos on the distribution of our 
psychic energy. We call this condition psychosis- 
We now hnd ourselves in the most favourable position for con¬ 
tinuing the construction of our psychological scaffolding, which 
we left after inserting the two systems, t^fs. and fcj. However, 
we still have reason to give further consideration to the wish as 
the sole psychic niotive-poweT in the dream. We have accepted 
the espianatioo that the reason why the dream is in every case a 
wisb-fulElnicnt is that it is a function of the system Ucs., which 
knows no other aim than wish-fulhlment, and which has at its 
disposal no forces other than the wish-impulses. Now il we want 
to continue for a single momert Iwiger to maintain our right to 
develop such far-reaching psychological speculations from the 
facts of dream-interpretation, we are in duly hound to show that 
they insert the dream into a contest which can also embrace 
other psychic structures. If there exists a system of the l/a.— 
or something sufficiently analogous for the purpoaes of our dis¬ 
cussion—the dream cannot be its sole manifestation; every 
dream may be a wish-fulfilment, but there must be other forms 
of abnormal wish-fulfilment as well aa dreams. And in fact the 
theory of all psychoncurotit symptoms culminates in the one 
proposition that they, too, must be conceived as imsit-fulfilmetiis 
oj the uneonscfOits^^ Our explanation makes the dream only 
the first member of a series of the greatest importance for the 
psychiatrist, the understanding of which means the solution of 
the purely psycholi^ical part of the psychiatric problem,^ But 

" ErpTcsscd niptv tsirtly: Oiif portion of lie symptom corKspondi to the 
UTi»nid[)US wish-fulfilmtat, while the othcT wmaponds to tit reactioa- 

lonnMiDn opposed to it. . n L 

HugUlnga JadcBon has *3tpMss«l himself as foUov»; Find oat all aboai 
dreams, and you will tui^'e found onl all abnul insanity. 
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in oLher members of this group of wish-fulfilments—for es- 
ample, in the hysterical symptoms—I know of one essential 
characteristic which 1 have so far failed to find in the dream. 
Thus, from the investlgalicms often alluded to in this treatise, I 
know that the formation of a hysterical symptom needs a junc¬ 
tion of both the currents of our psychic life. The symptom is 
not merely the expression of a realized onconscious wishj the 
latter must be joined by another wish from the preconscious, 
which is fulfilled by the same symptom; so that the symptom is 
at least doubly determined, once by ca^ of the conflicting sys¬ 
tems. Just as in dreams, there is no limit to further over-deter¬ 
mination. The determination which does not derive from the 
Va. is, as fat as I can see, invariably a thought-stream of ra¬ 
tion against the unconscious wish; for example, a self-punish¬ 
ment Hence I can say, quite generally, that a Ays/cttca/ syiw^- 
tom originam only where two cimtrary wiik~ftdjilment$, having 
their source in di^erent psychic systems, ere able to meet in a 
single expressionJ^ Examples would help us but little here, as 
nothing but a complete vmVftling of the complications in ques¬ 
tion carry conviction. I will therefore content myself with 
the bare assertion, and will cite one example, not because it 
proves anything, but simply as an illustrallua. The hysterical 
vomiting of a female patient proved, on the one hand, to be the 
fulfilment of an unconscious phantasy from the years of puberty 
—^namely, the wish that she might be continually pregnant, and 
have a multitude of children; and this was subs^uently supple¬ 
mented by the wish that she might have them by as many fathers 
as possible. Against this Immoderate wish there arose a powerful 
defensive reaction. But as by the vomiting the patient might 
have spoilt her figure and her beauty, so that she would no longer 
find favour in any man’s eyes, the symptom was also in keeping 
with the punitive trend of thought, and so, being admissible on 
both sides, it was allowed to become a reality. This is the same 
way of acceding to a wish-fulfllmcnt as the queen of the Pat- 

** C(. lay latest tommlatian of the origiii of hystcriml lympto^ In the 
treatise on "Hysterioii Phantasies aod their Relation to BUemality," Cof- 
lefted Papers, vol. H, p. ji. This fanns Chapter X in the EsgtUh edition 
of Seiectfd papers oa Hyjtrria owf Ofh'r Psyeheneufoses. 
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thiAfis was pleased to adopt in the of the triumvir Crassus, 
Believing he had undertaken his campaign out of greed for 
gold, she caused molten gold to be poured into the throat of the 
coqise. '*Here thou hast what thou hast longed fori” 

Gf the dreEiio we know as yet only that it espre^cs a wish* 
fnUilincnt of the unconscious; and apparently ihe donninanl pre- 
consciaus system permits this fiilfilitieiit when it has cotnpeUed 
the wish to undergo certain distortions. We are^ moreover, not 
in fact in a position to demonslxale regularly the presence of a 
train of thought opposed to the drearo-wishj which is realhs^ in 
the dream as well as Its antagonist. Only now and then have we 
found In dream-analyses signs of reaction-products as, for in- 
stance, my affection for ray friend R. in the "dream of my unde^^ 
(p. 4S). But the contribution fmm the prcconecbus which is 
missiDg here may be found in another place. The dream can pro¬ 
vide eaiprcssiott for a wish from the Ucs. hy means of all sorts of 
distortions, once the domLnant system has withdrawn itself into 
the taifA skep^ and has realized this wish by producing th^ 
changes of cathexis within the psychic apparatus which are 
within its power; thereupon holding on to the wish in queslion 
for the whole duration of s 3 eep*“ 

Now rhk persistent wish to sleep on the part of the precon- 
SCious has a quite general facilitating effect on the formation of 
dreams^ Let us recall the dream of the father who, by the gleam 
of light from the dealh-chamber, was led to conclude Lkat his 
child^s body might have caught fire. We have shown that one of 
the psychic forces dedsivc in causieg the father to draw this 
conclusion in the dream instead of atlowing himself to be awak¬ 
ened by the gleam of light was the wish to prolong the life of the 
child seen in the dream by one moment. Other wishes original- 
Lng in the repn^ssed have probably escap»ed us^ for we are unable 
to arialyse this dream. But as a second source of rnoU^'O-power in 
this dream we may add the father's desire to sleeps for, like the 
life of the chPd, the fatber^s sle^ is prolonged for a tnoment by 
the dream. The underlying motive is: ‘*Let the dream go on, or 

»Tb& IdA hMi becEi bomawed fnoi the throiy of il«p of Licliiult^ who 
relived hypnotk research la modem ChztB {Dn etCM 

FiJia, iS*9K 
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I must wake up**' M in this dream^ so in aU others, the wish to 
sleep lentb ils support to the ifnconstiotis wish. On page 34 we 
cited dreams which were manifestly drea m s ql cODveniencis. But 
in tniLb. aU dreams may claim ihi.s designation. The cRicacy of 
the wi^ to go on sleeping is most easily recognised in the awak¬ 
ening dreams^ which so elahorate the external sensory stimulus 
that it becomes compatible with the cootlnuance of sleep; they 
weave it into a dream in order to rob it of any dnims it might 
make ns a reminder of the outer world. But this wish to go on 
sleeping must also play its part in permitting ail other dreams^ 
which can only act as disturbed of the state oi sleep frurn 
within. “Dan^t worry; sleep on; it's only a dream/' 15 in many 
cases the suggestion of the Pa* to consciousness when the dream 
gets tCM> bad; and this describes in a quite general way the at¬ 
titude of our dominant psychic activity towards dreaming^ even 
though the ihougbl remains unultcred. I must draw the conclu¬ 
sion that t/ir&ugJ^Qut tke u/J&ofe awr skep we are jusi as certain 
ikai we <tre dreaming as we are certain ihai we are sleeping^ it is 
imperative to disregard the objection that our consciousness Is 
never directed to the latter knowledge^ and that it is directed to 
the former knowledge Only On special occasions, when the cen¬ 
sorship feelSp as it were, taken by surprise. On the contrary, there 
axe persons in whom the retenllon at night of the knowledge that 
they are sleeping and dreaming becomes quite manifest, and 
who are thus apparently endowed with the nunscimis faculty of 
guiding their dream-life. Such a dreamer, for example, is dis-^ 
satMed fvilh the tum taken by a dream: he breaks it o^ with¬ 
out waking, and begms it afresh, in order to continue it aioog 
different lines, just like a popular author who, upon reqmst, 
gives a happier ending to his play» Or on another occasion, when 
the dream places him in a sexualJy exciting situationp he thinks 
in his sleep: 'T don't want to continue this dream and exhaust 
myself by an emission; I would rather save it for a reaLsituatiod.*' 
The Marquis Hervey {Vaschidc) declared that he had gained 
such power over his dreams that he could accetemte their course 
at wpl, and turn them in any direction he wished. It seems that 
in him the wish to sleep had accorded a place to another, a pre- 
conscious wish, the wish to obs@~ve bis dreams and to derive 
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pleasune from tliem. Sleep b jti^t m dociipalible widi suth a 
vi^-r«5o)ve it is ivilh some proviso as a conditJon of waking 
up (Tvet-nui^^s sleep). We know, too, that in alJ persons an in¬ 
terest in dreams greatly increases the number oF drains remem¬ 
bered alter waking. 

Concerning other observations as to the guidance of dreamSp 
Ferenczi states: *'The dream takes the thought that happens to 
occupy our psychic life at the moment^ and elaborates it from 
all sides. It lets any given dream^pklure drop when there is a 
danger that the wisb-fnlftlment will miscarry, and attempU a 
new kind of solution, untU it inaUy succeeds in creating a wLsh^ 
fuJIiiiiieot that satishes in one tompromise both instances of the 
psychic life**^ 

D, WAKDiG BV DBKAliS* THE FU^JCTION OF OBEAMSi 

TKE anxiety-dream: 

Now that we know that throughout the night the preconscious 
is orientated to the wish to ^eep, we can follow the dream- 
process with proper understanding. But lei us hrsl summarize 
what we already know ahotit this process. We have seen that 
day-residues are left over from the waking activity of the mind, 
residues from which it has not been possible to withdraw all 
cathexis. Either one of the unconscious wishes has been aroused 
through the waking activity during the day or it so happens that 
the two coincide; we have already discussed the multifarious 
possibilities. Either already during the day or oidy on the es¬ 
tablishment of the state of sleep the unconscious wish has made 
its way to the day-residues^ and has effected a transference to 
them. Thus there arises a wish transferred to recent material; 
or the suppressed recent wish is revived by a reinforcement from 
the uuconscions. This wish now endeavours to make its way to 
consciousness along the normal path of the thought process^, 
through the preconsdous, to which indeed it belongs by virtue 
of one of its constituent elements. It is^ however, confronted by 
the censorship which still subsists, and to whose influence it soon 
succumbs. It now takes on the distortion for which the way has 
already been paved by the transference to recent materid. So 
far it is on the way to becoming something resembling an ol> 
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scssioq^ a or the Hko, i^. a thougbt reloforced by a 

transference, and distorted in eucpression owin^ to the ceiisorsbip. 
But its further progress is now checked by the state of sleep of 
the preconsdouSj this system has presumably protected itself 
against invasion by ditnimsliing its excitations. The dream- 
process ^ therefore, takes the regr^ive course, which is just 
opened up by the peculiarity of the sleeping state^ and in so 
doing follows the attraction exerted on it by memoty-grouf^^ 
which arCj in part only^ themselves present as visual cathmis^ 
not as translations into the symbob of the later systems. On its 
way to regression it acquires representability. The subject of 
compression will be discussed later. The dream-process has by 
this time covered the second part of its contorted course. The 
first part threads its way progressively from the unconscious 
scenes or phantasies to the preconscious^ while the second part 
struggles back from the boundary of the censorship to the tract 
of the perceptions. But when the dream-process b^omes a per¬ 
ception-content, it has, so to speak, eluded the oh&Ude set up 
in the Pa- by the censorship and the sleeping state. It succeeds 
in drawing attention to itsdf^ and in beiug remarked by con- 
Piousness. For consciousness, which for us means a sense-organ 
for the apprehension of psychk qualities, can be escited in wak¬ 
ing life from two sources: firstly, from the periphery of the whole 
apparatus, the perceptive system; and secondly, from the ex- 
citations of pleasure and pain wbich emerge as the sole psychic 
qualities yielded by the transpositions of energy in the interior 
of the apparatus. All other processes in the ij|/-system 5 T even 
those in tlie preconscious, are devoid of all psychic quality, and 
are therefore not objects of consciousness, inasmuch as they do 
not provide either pleasure or pain for its perception. We shall 
have to assume that releases &f pk^svre puin aula- 
maticaUy r^guhie the canac &f the catkectk praccsics. But in 
order to make possible more delicate performanceSp it subse¬ 
quently proved necessary to render the flow of ideas more inde¬ 
pendent of pain-sigtiaLs, To accomplbh this, the Pcs. system 
needed qualities of its own which could attract consciottsnesS| 
and most probably received them through the connection of the 
preconscious processes with the memofy-system of speech- 
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symboh, which was not devoid of quality^ Throu^ the qiiaJitics 
of this systeni, consdoiisness, hitherto only a sense-organ for 
perceptions, now becomes also a sense^orgnn for a part of our 
thought-processes. There are now^ as it were, two sensory sur- 
Caces, one turned toward perception and the Other toward the 
preconscious thought-processes. 

I must assume that the sensoiy surface o^ consciousness which 
b iuitikI to the preconsdoiis b rendered far more nnexdtable by 
sleep than the surface turned toward the /^-system* The giving 
Up ot interest in the nocturnal thought^pracress ts^ of course, an 
appropriate procedure. Nothing is to happen in thought; the 
prccunsciDns wants to sleep. Bui once the dream becomes per¬ 
ception, it is capable uf esccking consciousness through the quali¬ 
ties now gained^ llic sensory excitation performs what b in fact 
its function; namely, it dirKls a part of the catheclic energy 
available in the Pcs, to the exciting cause in the form of atten¬ 
tion. We mnst therefore admit that the dream always has a 
wiikiTig ehect—that is^ it calls into activity part of Lke quiescent 
energy of the Pcs* Under the influence of this energy^ it now 
undergoes the process which we have described as secondary 
elaboration with a view to coherence and comprehensibility. 
This means that the dream b treated by this energy like any 
other perception-content; it is subjected to the same anticipatory 
ideas as far, at leasE^ as the material allows. As far as tins third 
part of the dream-process has any direction, thb h once more 
progressive. 

To avoid misunderstandHig, it will not be flitiisA to aay a few 
words as to the temporal characteristics of these dream-processes* 
In a I'ery interesting discussion^ evidently suggested by Maury's 
puzzling guillotine dream, Goblot tries to demonstrate that a 
dream takes np no other time than the transition period between 
sleeping and waking. The process of waking up requires time; 
during this time the dream occurs. It is supposed that the hnal 
picture of the dream b so vivid that it forces the dreamer to 
wake; in reality It ts so vivid only because when it appears the 
dreamer b already very near waking. ^Un rive, c"esS wn rdneif 
qui c&mmenee" 

it has already been pointed out by Dugas that Goblot, in 
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order to geoeralize his theorywas forced to ignore a great many 
Tacts. There are also dreams (rom which we do not awaken'^ for 
example^ many dreams iJi which we dream that we dreami From 
our knowledge of the dream-work, we can by no means admit 
that it extends only over the period of waking. On the contrary, 
we must consider it probable that the first part o( the dream- 
work is already begun during tbe day, when we are still under 
the domination of the preconscious. The second phase of the 
dream-workj viz. the aUeration by the censorships the atlraction 
esercised by uncanscious sccneSj and the penetration to per¬ 
ception, continues probably all through the night, and accord¬ 
ingly we may always be correct when we report a feeling thai 
Vie have been dreaming all night, even although we E^annot say 
what we have dreamed. I do not^ however, think that it is neces¬ 
sary^ to assume that up to the dme of becoming conscious the 
dream-processes really follow the temporal sequence which we 
have described: viz that there is first the transferred dream- 
wish, then the process of distortion due to the censorship, and 
then the change of direction to regression, etc. We were obliged 
to construct such a sequence for die sake of description; in rcab 
ity^ however, it is pro^bly rather a question of simultaneously 
trying thLq path and that, and of the e?[citation fiuctuating to 
and fro, untii finally, because it has attained the most appceile 
concentration, one particular grouping remaLns in the field. Cer¬ 
tain personal experiences even incline me to believe that the 
dream-work often requires more than one day and one night to 
produce its result, in which case the extraordinary art mani¬ 
fested in the construction of the drcsim is shorn of its miraculous 
character. In my cpLnion, even the regard for the comprehen¬ 
sibility of the dream as a perceptual event may exert its influ¬ 
ence before the dream attracts consciousness to itself. From this 
point, however, the process is accelerated, since the dream is 
henceforth subjected to the same treatment as any other per¬ 
ception. It is likn fire works, which require botns for their 
preparation and then fbre up in a moment. 

Through the dream-work, the dream-process now either gains 
suMdent intensity to attract consdousneas to itself and to arouse 
the preconsdous (quite independently of the time or profundity 
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of sleep) ^ Or its intensity is lagufiRclent^ and It must wait in 
readiness until attention;, becoming more alert immediately be- 
fore waking, meets it luilf-way. MqfSt dreams seem to operate 
with relatively slight psychic intensities, for they wait for the 
process of waking- This, Lhenj e^lains the fact that as a rule 
we perceive something dreamed ii we are suddenly roused from 
a deep sLeep^ Herep as well as in spontaneous wiijcing, our first 
glance lights upon the perception-Kiontent created by the 
d ream-work p while the next falls on that provided by the outer 
world. 

But of greater theoretical interest are those dreams which are 
capable of waking u^ in the midst of our sleep- ’V^'e inay bear in 
mind the purposefulness which can be demonstrated in all other 
casesj and ask ourselves why the dream p that iSp the uncoa- 
sctouswMip is granted the power to disturb our sleepp i.c. the ful¬ 
filment of the preconscious wish. The explanation is probably 
to be found in certain relations of energy which we do not yet 
understand. If we did so, we should proMbly find that the free¬ 
dom given to the dream and the expenditure upon it of a certain 
detached attention represent a saving of energy as against the 
alternative ease of the tmeonscions having to be held in check at 
night just as it is during the day. As experience shows, dreamingp 
even if it interrupts our sleep several times a night, still remains 
compatible with sJeep* We wake up for a moment, and immedi¬ 
ately fal] asleep again. It is like driving off a fly in our sleep; we 
awake ad When we fall asleep again we have removed the 
cause of disturbance. The familiar examples of the sleep of wet- 
mitseSp etc.j show that the fnlElmeDt of the wish to sleep is quite 
compatible with the maintenance of a certain amount of atten¬ 
tion in a given direction. 

But we must here take note of an objection which is based on 
a greater knowledge of the tuficonstioits processes. We have our¬ 
selves described the unconscious wishes as always active, whilst 
nevertheless asserting that in the daytime they are not strong 
enough to make themselves perceptible. But when the state of 
sleep superveues^ and the unconscious wish has shown its power 
to form a dream, and with it to awaken the preconscioust why 
does this power lapse after cognisance has been taken of the 
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dream? Would it not seem more probable that the dream should 
coDtinually renew itself^ like the disturbing fly which, when 
driven away, takes pleasure in returning again and again? What 
justification h^ve we for our assertion that the dream removes 
the disturbance to sleep? 

It is quite true that the nnconsdous wishes are always active. 
They represent paths which are always practicable, whenever 
a quantum of excitation makes use of them. It b indeed an ou t¬ 
standing peculiarity of the unconscious processes that they are 
indestructible. Nothing can be brought to an end in the uncon¬ 
scious; nothing b past or forgotten. This is impressed upon us 
emphatically In the study of the neuroses, and especially of 
hysteria* The unconscious path of thought which leads to the 
discharge through an attack is forthwith passable again when 
there b a sufficient accumulalion of excitation. The mortffication 
suffered thirty years ago operates, after having gained access to 
the iinconscioos source of affect, during all these thirty years 
as though it were a recent experience. WTienever its memory is 
touched, it revive, and shows itself to be cathected with ex¬ 
citation which procures a motor discharge for itself in an attack. 
It b precisely here that psychotherapy must intervene, its task 
being to ensure that the unconscious proccases are settled and 
forgotten. Indeed, the fading of memories and the weak aHect of 
impressions which are no longer recent, which we are apt to take 
as self-evident, and to explain as a primary effect of time on our 
psychic memory-residues, are in reality secondary changes 
brought about by laborious work. It b the preconscious that 
accomplbhes thb w'ork; and ihe only course whUh psycho- 
therapy can punue is to bring the Ucs- under ihe daminhn of 
the PcJ* 

There are, therefore, two possible issues for any single uncon¬ 
scious excitation-process. Either it is left to ibelf, in which ease 
it ultimately breaks through somewhere and secureSj on this one 
occasion^ a discharge for Its excitation into motility, or it suc¬ 
cumbs to the influence of the preconsclotis, and through this its 
excitation becomes bound Lnstead of being discharged, it is the 
tatter cose that occurs in the dream-process. The catbexis from 
the Fes* which goes to meet the dream once thb has attained to 
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p^eptlon, because il has been drawn thither by the esdtatinn 
of consciousness, binds the tmconscious excitation of the dream 
and renders it harmless as a disturber of deep. When the dreamer 
wakes up for a momerLt, he has really chas^ away the dy that 
threatened to disturb bis sleepK We may now begiii to suspect 
that it is really more exp^ient and economiod to give way to 
the unconscious wish^ to leave dear its path to r^ression so 
that it may form a drmm, and then to bind and dispose of this 
dream by means of a small outlay of precouscious workp than to 
hold the unoonsdous in check throughout the whole period of 
sleep. It wBSp Lodeedp to be expected that the dream^ even if 
oriji^maliy ft was not a purposeful process,^ would have seized 
ixpun sumo definite function in the play of forces of the psychic 
life. We now see what this fiinctlDn is. The dream taken over 
the task of biinging the exdtatiou of the Uus., which bad been 
left free, back under the domination of the preconscious; it thus 
discharges the excitation of the Ua., acts as a safety-valve for 
the latter, and at the same times, by a slight outlay ol waking 
acti\^tyj secures the sleep of the preconsdous. Thus, like the 
other ps3rchic formations of its group, the dream offers itself as 
a compromise^ serving both systems simuLtaneously^ by fuLhUiug 
the wishes of both, in so far as they are mutually compatible. A 
glance at Robertas ^^ehminatioa theory’^ wLQ show that we must 
agree with this author on his main pomtp namely^ the determina¬ 
tion of the function of dreams, though we differ from him in our 
general presuppositions and in our esthnatiod of the dream- 
process.®^ 

^ El tlm thr Anly fLiodjon whidi mesjs tp dmim? I kiMwof no 

otber. A. Muder, tn be sure, has endeavoured to tlaim tar the dreatn yet 
other ''secoTidaTy’' fimodam. He lUrled from the just observaibu Lbat 
many dnmms oentain Attempts to provide sotutions of iponflicts, whkb are 
efterwards actualliy c&rnnl tlurpugh. Tbey Uitn beJia.^ lUcc prepAmtory 
pnuiike for waMiig artivittei. He thereiore drew x pantllel betWEcn dnsLut- 
iag JiT^i tbe of tnimab mvd diildron, whidh if to be coDcciv'cd && x 
trxuuit^ of the Inheiiied imtiamj xikI x prepxnticii] for tbek kicr sedbus 
acilvily, tbui setting up a fon^lhn iudiqut for the ditam. A little while 
before MAcder, Alfred Adler likewise Emphiuked the fynedon of ^thJnkii^ 
fthead'^ m the dream. (An anxlyss wbich I publisbed in i$05 coolBined x 
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The above qualilicaiidEh—i» far m ike fttfa ate mi^ 

iually eompaiibk—coixtmns a suggest ion liiat there may be 
cases id which the function of the dream faUs. The dream- 
process 15, to begin with, admitted as a wish 4 iilfilmecit of the 
encanscious, but if this attempted wish-felhlnient disturbs the 
preconsclous so profoundly that the lalter can no longer main¬ 
tain its state of rest, the dream has broken the compromise, and 
has failed to perform the second part of its task. It is then at 
once broken off^ and replaced by complete awakmiing. But even 
here it rs not really the fault of the dream if, though at other 
times the guardian, it has now to appear as the disturber of 
sleepj nor need this prejudice us against its averred purposive 
character* This is not the only instance in the organism m which 
a contrivance that is usually lo the purpose becomes inappro¬ 
priate and disturbing so soon as somelhing is altered in the cori’^ 
ditions which engender it; the disturbance, then, at all events 
serves the new purpose of indicating the change, and of bring¬ 
ing into play against it the means of adjustment of the organism. 
Here, of course, I am thinking of the aimiety-dream, and lest it 
should seem that I try to evade ibis witness against the theory of 
wish-fulfilment whenever I encounter it, I will at least give some 
indications as to the cjiplajiation of the anxiety-dream. 

That a psychic process which develops anxiety may &till be a 
wish-fulblmenL has long cijased to imply any coouadiction for 
us. We may exphuii this occurrence by the fact that the wish be- 

diwn which imy be ewnoedved ts i rewlutinn-dream, which rtpsated 
tiighl after ni#it imlli it was realized.) 

Byt an nbvioiu reieabn nsusl ihow vs that tMi '^sfrcondarj " fuoction 
of ifat dream has no claim lo rscoKiiUv>o within the Iromewark of any 
dream-intciprtiaiioii. ThIiildiiK ahead, malcmpi ioKi-lulh 3 £iip sketchinE^ out 
attoTQptjed solutioni whidi CM Lheu perba|is be reaUfed in wikJtiug life— 
these and many moit performances axe functions of the uccomcloijs and 
pTcconsdous acUvilks of the mind wbkh conlLduc as '"day-iesidiiea'’ in the 
steeping 5tAte, and can theu combiDe wiLti an vneonsdaus whb to iprm a 
dieam p. 41^^), The fuiictioit of ”lhir>t~iTiE alocad" m the dream k Lhus 
mtber a function of pneoasdous wakiiiE ihoiightt the resuU of which may 
be disckiscd Id us by ibc anaJ^'su of dieamj or other phcndsicaa. Alter Lbe 
fif feim hM io long been fused whb ii* manifest canteni, one must now 
guard atsainsi confusing Ir witb the latent dfeam-thoughu. 
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longs to one s^t™ (the Vcs^}t whereas the other sj^tem { the 
Pcs.) has rejected and suppressed it The aubjection of the 
Ucs by the Pcs. is not thoroughgoing even in perfect psychic 
health; the extent of this suppression indicates the degree of our 
psychic normality. Neurotic symptoms indicate to us that the 
two systems are in mutual conflict; the symptoms are the re¬ 
sult of a compromise in this conflictj and they temporarily put 
an end to it. On the one hand they afford the £/cJ- a way out for 
the discharge of its ejtcjtation—they serve it as a tdnd of s^ly- 
gate—while, on the other hand^ they give the Pcs. the pos^bihty 
of dominating the Ucs. in some degree. It is instructive to cop- 
sider, for example, the significance of a hysterical phobia^ or of 
agoraphobia. A neurotic b said to be incapable of crossing the 
street afeme^ and this we should rightly call a “symptom." Let 
someoue now remove this symptom by constraining him to this 

‘■'A second cDfUideralion, mudi tnuft important and Etr-reaching^ hut 
etjUAlly owriookird hf the laity, U the foltowins. A wishduifilmcnt must 
certainly briDg sotde pleasum \ but we go on to nik; ■'To ■whom Oi course 
lo the person who has the wish. But we know that the attitude of the 
ftmcncr towards bis wishes Is a peculiar one: he rciecls them, consort them, 
in short, he will have none of Lbcm. Their fulfilment, then, can afiord him 
BO pleasure, rather the opposite, and berc etptrlence shows that this 'oppo¬ 
site,' which has stfll to be ciphtioEd, the form of anaftfiy. The 

dreamcft where hts wishes are concerned, is like two separate people clos^ 
iUiked lopther by wme important thing in common. Instesd of enlargiBj? 
upon this 1 will remind you of a well-knowo faiiy-tale in which you 
see these relationships repeated. A ijood fairy promised a poor man and his 
Wife to futfiU thcii first three wishes. Tli<^ wem delishled, and made up 
their iBUMis to choose the wishes carefully. But the woman was Ienap 4 e 4 by 
the smell of some sausa^EA belfig amLcd in the oeit cnltag)e niid aTshed for 
two like them. Lo I and bchnld, there tlufy were—and the fiisl wish was fuJ- 
fittcil With that, ibo Tnnti lost hU temper and In his resentment wisbesl that 
the sausa^ might han^ on tb? lip of his wife's nose^ This also came ta pass, 
and the ^usages could nol be removed from tiunc poBtiou; so Uie second 
wish was fulfilled, hut it was the man's wish and its fulfilment was most 
iiopteasant for the woraaiL. You know the rest of tb£ story: as they wore 
iftK all man ind wife the third wish bad to be that the sauages should 
come off the end of the woman's nose, Wc might make use of this fairy¬ 
tale many times over m other contcJEtSi but here it need only serve to illus¬ 
trate the fact that it is possible fox the (ulflllinedl of om? person's wish to 
be voiy disnsTwahle to sofneone unless the two people are entlmly at 
qm E" Inlrirdu€iory Licturrspff Prycha-AnalyHSf London, iga^, pp. 182-83, 
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action which he deems himself incapable of performing, Tbe re¬ 
sult ’will be nn attack of anxiety;, just as an attack oi anxiety in 
the street has often been the exciting cause of the establishment 
of an agoraphobia. We thus learn that the ^mptom has been 
constituted in order to prevent the anxiety from breaking out. 
The phobia is thrown up before the anxiety like a frontier 
fortress. 

We cannot enlarge further on this subject unless we examine 
the role of the affects in these processes^ w hich can only be done 
here imperfectly. We will therefore af^m the propositioii that 
the principal reason why the suppression of the Ucs. becomes 
necessary is that if the mo^^ement of ideas in the Ucs^ were al¬ 
lowed to mo its course, it would develop an affect which orig¬ 
inally had the character of pleasure, but which, since the process 
of repressimt bears the clwacter of pain. The aim, as well as 
the result, of the suppression is to prevent the development of 
this pain. The suppression extends to the idea-content of the 
because the liberation of pain might emanale from this 
idea-content. We here take as oiir basis a quite definite assump¬ 
tion as to the nature of the development of affect. This is re¬ 
garded as a motor or secretory function, the key to the hmer^'a- 
tion of which is to be found In the ideaa of the Ucs. Through the 
domination of the Pcs* these ideas are as it were strangled, that 
is, inhibited from sending out the impulse that would develop 
the affect. The danger which arises if cathexis by the Pcs. ceases 
thus consists in the fact that the ttnconscious excitations would 
liberate an affect that—In consequence of the fepression that has 
previously csccurred—could only be feh as pain or anxiety. 

This danger is released if the dream-process Is allowed to have 
its own ^vay. The conditions for its realisation are* that repres* 
sions shall have occurred, and that the suppressed wlsh-impulses 
can become sufficiently strong. They, therefore, fall entirely out¬ 
side the psychological framework of dream-formation. Were it 
not for the fact that our theme is connected by just one factor 
with the theme of the development of anxiety* namely, by the 
setting free of the Uc&* during sleep, I could refrain from the db- 
cussion of the anxiety-dream altogether, and thus avoid all the 
obscurities involved in it. 
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The theory of the smxlety-drcam belongs, I have already 
repeatedly stated^i to the psychology of the neuron. 1 Tnight 
further add that an-xiety in dreanis is an aikxiety-problem and 
not a dream-problem. Having once exhibited the point of con¬ 
tact of the psychology of the neuroses with the theme of the 
dream-process^ we have nothing further to do with it. There h 
only one thing left which 1 can do. Since 1 have asserted that 
neurotic anxiety has its origin in sexual $ouri::es, 1 can subject 
anxiety-dreamy to analysis in order to demonstrate the sexual 
material in their dream-tboughts. 

For good reasotis I refrain from dling any of the examples so 
abundantly placed at my dlspcsal by near ode pallentSj and 
prefer to give some anxiety-dreams of chiidren. 

Personally^ I have had no real amdety-dream for decades^ but 
I do recall one from my seventh or eighth year which 1 sub¬ 
jected to interpretation some thirty years later. The dream was 
very wvidji and showed me my bdoved uish a pccuittidy 

calm^ sleeping covn/eir^HCC, carried into the room and laid on 
the bed by hoo {or tkree} persons vntk birds* beoks^ I awoke 
crying and screaming, and disturbed my parents' sleep. The 
peculiarly draped, excessively tall figures with beaks I had taken 
from the illustrations of PhUippson^s Bible; 1 believe they rep¬ 
resented deities with the beads of sparrowhawks from an Egyp- 
dan tomb-relief. The analysis yielded, howeverj also the recol- 
lecdon of a house-porter^s boy, who used to play with us children 
DO a meadow in front of the house; I might add that hiS oaioe 
was Philip. It seemed to me then that I brst heard from this boy 
the vulgar word signifying sexual intercourse, which is replaced 
among educated persons by the Ladn word coitus^ but w'hlch the 
dream plainly enough indicates by the choice of the birds' 
heads.^ I mast ha\‘e guessed the sexual significance of the word 
from the look of my worldly-wise teacher. My mother^s expres¬ 
sion in the dream was copied from the countenance of my grand¬ 
father, whom 1 had s££U a few days before hb death snoring in 
a state of coma. The interpretation of the secondary elaboration 
in the dream must therefore have been that my moiker was 

” [Ttoe Gemvm of the word bird b wbidi gives origui to the vul¬ 
gar vasdrif dcnotUiff intcrcDinse.—T uans.] 
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dying\ the i^PHi-rcUef, too, agrees with this. I awoke with this 
axfcxiety, and could not calm myself until 1 had waked my par¬ 
ents. I remember that I suddenly became cairn when 1 saw my 
mother; il was as though I had needed the assurance; then she 
is not dead. But this secondary inlerpTetation of the dream had 
only taken place when the mfluence of the developed ansiety was 
already at work, i was not in a stale of ansiety because 1 had 
dreamt that my mother was dying; 1 Interpreted the dream in 
this manner in the preconscioLis elaboraUoa because 1 was al- 
ready under the domination of the anxiety. The latter, however^ 
could be traced back^ through the repression to a dark, plainly 
sexual craving, which had found appropriate esepression in the 
visual content of the dream. 

A man twenty-seven years of age, who had been seriously ill 
for a year, had repeatedly d^eaInedJ^ between the ag® of eleven 
and thirteen, dreams attended with great anxiety, to the ehect 
that ff niair leiih a was ruttnittg a//er him; Ae wartied to 

run durfly, tut s$£fned to to paralysed^ end could not move from 
the spot. This may be taken as a good and typical example of a 
very common anxiety-dream, free from any suspicion of a sexual 
meaning. In the analysis, the dreamer first thought of a story told 
him by hts uncle (chronologicaUy later than the dream), vix. 
that be was attacked at night in the street by a suspicious-looking 
Individual; and he concluded from this association ihai he might 
have heard of a similar episode at the time of the dream. In asso¬ 
ciation with the hatchet, he recalled that during this period of 
his life he once hurl his hand with a hatchet while chopping wood. 
This immediately reminded him of bis relations with h ts younger 
brother, whom he used to maltreat and knock down. He recalled, 
in particular, one occasion when he bit his brother's head with 
his boot and made il bleed, and his mother said; afraid be 
will kiU him one day.'* UTiile be seemed to be thus held by the 
theme of violence^ a memory from his ninth year suddenly 
emerged. His parents had come home late and bad gone to bed, 
whilst be was pretending to be asleep. He soon heard panting, 
and other sounds that seemed to him mysterious, and he could 
also guess the position of his parents in bed- His further 
thoughts showed that he bad established an analogy between 
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this relation between parents and his own rektbn to hh 
yntiDger brother. He subsumed what was happening between his 
parents under the notion of "an aci u/ vitilEnce and a fight/* The 
fact that he had frequently noticed blood in his violhcr*s bed 
corroborated this conception. 

That the sexual intercourse of adults appears strange and 
Manning to children who observe it, and arouses anxiety in them, 
iSj I may say^ a fact established by everyday experience. I have 
explained this anxiety on the ground that we have here a sexual 
excitation which is not mastered by the child's understanding^ 
and which probably also encounters repulsion because their par¬ 
ents are involved, and is therefore transformed into aimety. At 
a still earlier period of life the sexual impulse towards the parent 
of opposite sex does not yet stiver repression^ but as we have 
seen (pp. S4-5) expresses itself freely. 

For the night terrors with haliucinattons (pavor nodufnus) 
so frequent in children 1 should without hesitation offer the 
fame explanation. These, too^ can only be due to misunderstood 
and rejected sexual impulses which^ if recorded, would probably 
show a temporal periodicity, since an intensification of sexual 
libido may equally be produced by accidentally exciting impres¬ 
sions and by spontaneous periewdic processes of developments 

1 have not the neccssaiy observational material for the full 
demonstration of this expLaimtion.®^ On the other hand, fjedia- 
trists seem to lack the point of view which alone makes intelli- 
gible the whole series of phenomena, both from the somatic and 
from the psychic side* To Ulustraie by a comical example how 
closely, if one is made blind by the blinkers of medical myth¬ 
ology, one may pass by the understanding of such cases^ 1 wiU 
cite a ease which 1 found in a thesis on pavor mclttmus (De- 
backer, iSSr^p. 06 ). 

A boy of thirteen, in delicate health, began to be anxious and 
dreamy; his sleep became uneasy, and once almost every w^eek it 
w'as interrupted by an acute attack of anxiety with hallucina¬ 
tions. The memory of tbe$e dreams was always very distinct* 
Thus he was able to relate that the devil had shouted at him: 

Thb muicflal has beld? been pmvided in ahundanw by Uae litfmttirc of 
psychoanalysis. 
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"'Now we h&.vt you^ now we have yool'^ and then \here was a 
Etnell of pitch and brlmstooe^ and the fire burned his skin. From 
this dream he woke in terror ■ at first he could not cry out j then 
his voice came back to him, and he was distinctly beard to say: 
*^No, nOp not me; I haven't done anything/' or: “Please^ don't; 

1 will nevH" do it again 1 ” At other times he said: ^'Albert has 
nev^er done thatl*' Laler he avoided undressings ^‘because the 
fire attacked him only when he was undressed.^^ In the midst of 
these evil dreams, which were endangering his health, he was 
sent into the cowniryp where he recovered in the course of 
eighteen months. At the age of fifteen he conft^ssiKi one day: 

ft*&suis fa^ m^ii j^ipr^uvak c^ntinueUement 

pkoiements ei des surexcitati&ns aux parties;®’"^ d la ccla 
rn'inervait iani que piasters fms }*ai pensi iwe jeier pOF la 
feniire du darloir,^* 

It is, of course, not difficult to guess: i. That the boy had prac* 
tised masturbation in former years, that he had probably denied 
it, and was threatened with severe punishment for his bad habit. 
(His coniession: Je #f£ le ferai his denial: Albert n^a jamah 
fait if a.) X* That under the advancing pressure of puberty the 
temptation to masturbate was reawaken^ through the iLtillation 
of the genitalSn j. That now, however, there arose within him a 
struggle for repression, which suppressed the libido and trans¬ 
formed it Into anxiety, and that this anxiety now gathered up the 
punishments with which he was originally threatened. 

Let us, on the other hand, see what conclusions were drawn 
by the author (p. &g)t 

It is dear from this observatiori that the induence of 
puberty may produce In a boy of delicate health a condi¬ 
tion of extreme weakness^ and that this may lead to a 
very marked cerebral amcma*^ 

“a. This cerebral anaemia produces an alteration of char^ 
acter, demonomimiacal haDudnatjons, and veiy violent 
nocturnal, and perhaps also diurnal, states of anxiety. 

"^3. The de monomania and the self-reproaches of the boy can 

** Tbc emptiasts Is my own, ifaau^ tli£ tdeaittns u plmn enough wftJiaut it. 
^ The italics are nunc. 
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be traced to the inllueiices of a tdigious education which 
had acted upon him as a child. 

‘^4. .^1 manilestiitloxis disappeared as a result of a lengthy 
sojourn in the country, l^ily eserdse^ and the return of 
physical strength alter the terTomation of puberty* 

*‘5. Possibly an inOueute predisposing to the development of 
the boy's cerebral state may be attributed to heredity 
and to the father's former syphilis.'^ 

Then hnaJIy come the concluding remarks; **Nous avans }att 
enirer {tb.serv<sHm dans k cadre dilires apyritigues d'in- 
artUiony car cfcst d Pischimic c^ebrah quc nous raitachans 
itai farikuUcr,^ 

E. TWn PitIMjUtY AN& SECONDAItV PROCESSES. REERESStOM 

In attempting to penetrate more profoundly into the psychology 
of the dream-processes, I have undertaken a difficult task, to 
winch, indeed, my powers of exposition are hardly adequate^ 
To r^roduce the stmultaoeiiy of so complicated a scheme m 
terms of a successive desciiption, and at the same time to make 
each part appear free from all assumptions, goes fairly beyond 
my powers, T have now to atone lor the fact that in my exposi¬ 
tion of the psychology of dreams 1 have been unable to follow 
the historic devefopmetiL of iiiy own insight. The lines of ap¬ 
proach to the comprehension of the dream were laid down for 
me by previous Inv^tigations into the psychology of the neu¬ 
roses, to which 1 should not refer here, although I am con¬ 
stantly obliged to do so; whereas 1 should Hke to work in the 
opposite direction, starting from the dream, and then proceed¬ 
ing to establish its junction with the ps3Mdiology of the neuroses. 
1 am cimscious of all the di^culties which this involves for the 
reader, hut 1 know of no way to avoid them. 

Since I am fEssatished with this state of affairs, I am gUd to 
dwell upon another point of view, which would seem to enhance 
the value of my efforts* As was ;^own in the introductory sec¬ 
tion, 1 found myself confronted with a theme which had been 
marked by the shaipest coniradktians on the pari ot those who 
bad written on it. In the course of our treatment of the probiema 
of the dream, room has been found for most of these contradic- 
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toiy vjew3. We li^ve b^n compelled to tak^ decided exceptioD 
to two only of the views e3q3resied: nanidy, that tbe dream is 
a iReaningless process, and that it b a soiuatic process. Apart 
from these, we have been able to find a place for the truth of all 
the coatradictory opbiioDS at one point or another of the com¬ 
plicated tissue of the facts^ and we have been able to show tliat 
eadi espressed something genuine and correct. That our dreams 
continue the impubes and interesta of waking life has been 
generally eon&rmed by the discovery 01 the hidden dream- 
thoughts. These concern themselves only with things that seem 
to us important and of great interest- Dreams never occupy 
themselves with trifles^ But we have accepted also the opposite 
^‘iew, namely^ that the dream gathers up the indifferent residues 
of the day^ and cannot seize upon any important interest of the 
day until it has in some measure withdrawn itself from wakbg 
activity. We have found that this holds true of the dream-con¬ 
tent, which by means of distortion gives the dream-thought an 
altered expression. We have said that the dream-process, owing 
to the nature of the mechanism of association^ finds it easier to 
obtain possession of recent or indifferent matenai, which has 
not yet been put under an embargo by our waking mental ac¬ 
tivity; and that on account of the censorship it transfers the 
psychic inlensity of the significant but also objectionable ma¬ 
teria! to the indifferent. The bypermnesia of the dream and its 
ability to dispose of infantile material have become the main 
foundations of our doctrine; in out theory of dreams we have 
assigned to a wish of infantile origin the part of the indispensa¬ 
ble motive-power of dream-formation. It has not^ of course, oc¬ 
curred to us to doubt the experimentally demonstrated signifi- 
cance of external sensory stimuli during sleep; but we have 
placed this material in the same relation to the dream-wish as 
the thought-residues left over from our waking activity- We 
need not dispute the fact that the dream interprets objective 
sensory stimuli after the manner of an illusion; but we have 
supplied the motive for this interpretation, which has been left 
indeterminate by other writers. The mterpretalton proceeds in 
such a way that the perceived object is rendered harmless as a 
source of disturbance of sleep, whilst it Is made usable for the 
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wi^-fulfilment. Though we do not admit as ^ special source of 
dr^ms the subjective state of excitation of the sensory organs 
during sleqi (whidi seems to have been demonstrated by Trum¬ 
bull Ladd), we are, oeverthelesst able to explain this stale of 
excitation by tbe regressive revival of the memories active be¬ 
hind the dream. As to the intemal organic sensatlops, which are 
wont to be taken as the cardinal point of the explanation of 
dreams, theses loo, Qnd a place Ln our conception, though iH' 
deed a more modest one. These sensations—^the sensations of 
falling, of soaring, or of being inhibited—^represent m ever- 
ready materialp which the dream^work ran employ to express 
the i-eam-thought as often as need arises. 

That the dream-process is a rapid and momentary one b, we 
believe, true as regards the pexceptioii by consciousness of the 
preformed dream-content; but we have found that the preced¬ 
ing portions of the dream-process probably follow a slow, fluc¬ 
tuating course. As for the riddle of the superabundant dream- 
content comprised into the briefest moment of time, we have 
been able to contribute the explanation that the dream seb^ 
upon ready-made formaLioiis of the psychic life. We have found 
l^t it is true that dreams are dbtorted and mutilated by the 
memory, but that Lhis fact presents no dlQicultleSp as it b only 
the last manifest portion of a process of distortion which has 
been going on from the very beginning of tbe dream-work. In 
the embiuered controversy, which has seemed Irrecocctlable, 
whether the psychic life is asleep at night, or can make the same 
use of all its jkciiliie$ as during the day, we have been able to 
conclude that bolb sides are right, but that neither is entirely 
so. In tbe dream-thoughts we found evidence of a tugbly com¬ 
plicated intellectual activityj operating with almost all the re¬ 
sources of tbe psychic apparatus; yet it cannot be denied that 
these dream-tbougbU have originated during tbe day, and it is 
indispensable to assume that there is a sleeping state of the 
psychic life. Thus, even the doctrine of partial sleep received 
its due, but we have found the chameteristic feature of the 
sleeping slate not in the disintegration of the psj^chic system of 
connections, but in the special attitude adopted by the p(sychic 
system wbidi k dominant during tbe day—the altitude of the 
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wish to sleep. The deflectiDJi from the outer world retaiiis its 
significance for oui view, too ; though not the only factor at 
work, it helps to make pckssihle the regressive conrse of the 
dream-representation. The abandonment of voluntary guidance 
of the flow of ideas is jncontesiahle: but psychic life does not 
thereby become aiinlesS;, for we have seen that upon relinquish¬ 
ment of the voluntary directing ideas, Involuntary ones take 
charge. On the other hand, we have not only recognized the 
loose associative connectioa of the dream, but have brought a 
far greater area within the scope of this kind of connection than 
could have been suspected; we have, howeverj found il merely 
an enforced substitute for another, a correct and significant type 
of association. To be sure, we too have called the dream absurd, 
but examples have shown us how wise the dream is when il 
simulates absurdity. i\s regards the functions that have been 
attributed to the dream, we are able to accept them aU. That 
the dream relieves the mind, Like a safety-valve, and that, as 
Robert has put It, all kinds of harmful material are rendered 
harmless by represenUition in the dream, not only coincides e.iE- 
actly with our own theory of the twofold w^ish-fulfilment in the 
dream, but in its vefy wording becomes more intelligible for us 
than it is for Robert himself. The free indulgence of the psyche 
in the play of its faculties is reproduced in our theory as the 
non-interference of the preconscious activity with the dream- 
The “return to the embryonal standpoint of psychic life in the 
dream/' and Havelock Ellis's remark that the dream is "'an 
archaic ^wld 0/ emetians and imperfeci appear 

to us as happy anticipations of our own eiposi tion, w^hkh asserts 
that primitive modes of operations that arc suppressed during 
the day play a part in the formation of dreams. We can fully 
identify ourselves with Sully's sUitement, that *'our dreams bring 
back again our earlier and successively developed personalities, 
our old ways of regarding things, with impulses and modes of 
reaction which ruled us long ago'*; and for us, as for Delage, the 
iupprc^^cd material becomes the mainspring of the dream. 

We have fully accepted the role that Schemer ascribes to the 
dream-phantasy, and his own interpretations, but we have been 
obliged to transpose them, as it were, to another part of the 
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problem. It is not the dream tiiat crfcRles the pbamtasyj but the 
activity of uncopscioiis pbaolasy that plays the [eading part in 
the formation of the dream-thoughts. We remain indebted to 
Schemer for directing us to the source of the dream-UiDijgJitflj 
but almost evctything that he ascribe to the dream-work Is 
attributable to the activity of the unconscious during the day^ 
which insUgates dreams no less than neurotic sy^mptoms. The 
dream-work we had to separate from this activity a$ something 
quite diflerent and far more closely controlled. Finally, we have 
by no means renounced the relation of the dream to psychic 
disturbancesp but have given itp on new ground, a more solid 
foundation. 

Held together by the new features in our theory as by a su¬ 
perior unity, we find the most varied and most contradictory 
coucLustons of other writers biting into our structure; many of 
them are given a different turn^ but only a few of them are wholly 
rejected. Bui our own structure is still iinHaished. For apart 
from the many obscure questiotis in which w^e have involved 
ourselves by our adv^ance into the dark regions of psychology, 
we are now, it would seem^ embarrassed by a new contradiction. 
On the one hand, we have made it appear that the dreani- 
tbonghts proceed from perfectly normal psychic activities, but 
on the other hand we have found among the dream-thoughts a 
number of entirely abnormal mental processes, which extend 
also to the dream-content, and which we reproduce in the inter¬ 
pretation of the dream. AH that we have termed the ^*drcam- 
work^^ seems to depart so completely from the psychic processes 
which we recognire as correct and appropriate that the severest 
judgments expressed by the writers mentioned as to the low 
level of psyi^c arhievement of dreams must appear well 
founded. 

Here, perhaps, only further investigations can provide an ex¬ 
planation and set us on the right path. Let me pick out for re¬ 
newed attention one of the consteUatiems which lead to dream- 
formation. 

We have learned that the dream serves as a subsiilute for a 
number of thoughts derived from our daily Kfe, and which hi 
together with perfect Ipgic. We cannot, t^efore, doubt that 
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th ev^ thoughts have their own origin in our normal mental life. 
All the qualities which we value in our thought-processes, and 
which mark them out as complicated performances of a high 
order, we ^h a» find repeated in the dream-thoughts. There is, 
however, no need to assume that this mental work is performed 
during steep; such an assumption would badly confuse the con¬ 
ception of the psychic state of sleep to which we have hitherto 
adhered. On the contrary, these thoughts may very well have 
their origin in the daytime, and, unremarked by our cmscions^ 
ness, may have gone on from their first stimulus until, at the 
onset of sleep, they have reached completion. If we are to con¬ 
clude anything from this state of affairs, it can only be that it 
proves that lAe most complex mental operations are possible 
‘without the cooperation oj consciousness —a truth which we 
have had to learn anyhow from every psychoanalysis of a pa¬ 
tient suffering from hysteria or ohisstons. These dream- 
thoughts are certainly not in themselves incapable of conscious¬ 
ness; if we have not become conscious of them during the day, 
this may have been due to various reasons. The act of becoming 
conscious depends upon a definite psychic function—attention 
—being brought to bear. This seems to he available Only in a 
determinate quantity, which may have been diverted from the 
Uaiti of thought in question by other aims. Another way in 
which such trains of thought may be withheld from conscious¬ 
ness is the following: From our conscious reflection we know 
that, when applying our attention, we follow a particular course. 
But if that course leads us to an idea which cannot withstand 
criticism, we break off and allow the catbexis of attention to 
drop. Now, it would seem that the train of thought thus started 
and abandoned may continue to develop without our attention 
returning to it, unless at some point it attains a specially high 
intensity which compels attention. An initial conscious rejec¬ 
tion by our judgment, on the ground of incorTcctness or use¬ 
lessness for the immediate purpose of the act of thought, may, 
therefore, be the cause of a thought-process going on unnoticed 
by consciousness until the onset of sleep. 

Let us now recapitulate; We call such a train of thou^t a pre- 
comcious train, and we believe it to be perfectly correct, and 
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iliat it m^y eqit£illy well be a merely neglected traiii or one ibat 
ha^ been mtemjpled and suppress^- Let us also state in plain 
terms how we visualize the movement of our thought. We be¬ 
lieve that a certain quantity ol e3£citatioii| which we call “cathec- 
tic energy/* is displaced from a purposive idea along the asso¬ 
ciation paths selected by this directing idea. A ^'neglected"* train 
of thought has received no such cathexiSj and the catheads has 
been withdrawn from one that was "^'suppressed"' '"or rejected'* J 
both have thus been left to thdr own eadtaLions. The train of 
thought catbected by some aim become able under certain coo- 
diuoos to attract the attention of cousdousness, and by the 
mediation oi consciousness it then receives We 

shall be obliged presently to elucidate our assumptions as to the 
nature and function ol consciousness, 

A train of thought thus indted in the Fes. may either dis- 
afjpear spontaneously^ or it may continue* The former eventu¬ 
ality we conceive as follows^ it disuses its energy through aU 
the association paths emanating from it, tuid throws the entire 
chain of thoughts into a state of e^dtation^ vfhich continues for 
a whilej, and then subsides, through the excitation which had 
called for discharge being transfornied into dortnant catheslS. 
If this hrst eventuality occurs^ ibe process has no further slg- 
nihcance for dream-formatirm. But other directing ideas are 
Lurking in tnir preconscious^ which have thdr source in our un¬ 
conscious nod ever-aedve wishes. These may gain control of the 
excitation in the circle of thoughts thus left to it$elf^ establish 
a connection beiWfeen It and the unoonsdous wish, and trunsjef 
to it the energ>' inherent in the imconsdous wUtn Henceforth 
the oeglecled or suppressed train of thought is in a position to 
maintain Itself, although this reinforcement gives it no cLaim to 
access to consciousness. We may say, then, that the hitherto pre- 
conscioas train of thought Aas &cen druum hit0 ike uftconschus* 
Olher constellations leading to dream-fonnation might be as 
follows: The preconsdous train of thought .oiight have been 
connected from the beginning with the unconscious wish, and 
for that reason might hati^e met with rejection by the do mmating 
aim-cathexis. Or an unconscious wish might become active for 
other (possibly ^omatk;) reasons, and of its own accord seek a 
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transference to the psychic residues not catbected by ibe Pcs. 
All three cases have the saine result', tbere b tstabUshed in the 
preconscions a train of thought which ^ having been ahajidoned 
by the preconsdoti5 cathestis, has acquired cathexis from the 
unconscious wish. 

From this point onward the train of thought is subjected to a 
scries of iransformations which we no longer recogniic as nor¬ 
mal psychic proceasesj and which give a result that we find 
strange^ a psychopathological fonnaUDii. let us now emphasize 
and bring together these transformations:^— 

j* The intensities of the individual ideas become capable of 
discharge in their entirety, and pa:^ from one idea to another, 
so that individual ideas are formed which arc endowed wilh 
great intemiity. 'Ihrough the repeatrsd occurrence of this procesSi 
the intensity of an entire train of thought may ultimately be 
concentrated in a single conceptual unit. This is the fact of cam- 
pression or condensathn with which we became acquainted 
when investigating the dream-work. It is cnndensatioKi that is 
mainly responsible for the strange impression produced by 
dreams, for we know of nothing analogous to k in the normal 
psychic life that is accessible to consciousness. We gel here, loo, 
ideas which are of great psychic significance as nodal points or 
as end-results of whole of thought, but this value is not 

expressed by any character aciualiy mdnifest for our internal 
perceptiou; what is represented in it is not in any way made 
more intensive, in the process of condensation the whole set of 
psychic connections be^mes transformed intn the iatensiiy of 
the idea-content. The situation is the same as when in the case 
of a book I italicize or print in heavy type any word to which I 
attach outstanding value for the imderslanding of the texL In 
speech I should prcmuunce the same word loudly and deliber¬ 
ately and with emphasis. The first simile points immediately to 
one of the examples which w^ere given of the dream-work (tri- 
methylamine in the dream of Irma's inject ion)» ttistonams of 
an call our attention to the fact that the most andent $ctilp- 
lur-es knovm to history foUDW a similar principle, in expressing 
the rank of the persons represented by the size of the statues. 
The king is made two or three times as tall os his retinue or his 
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vanquMcd enemies. But a work of art of tHe Roman period 
makes use of more subtle meam to accomplish the same end- 
The figure of the Emperor is placed in the center^ erect and in 
his full height;, and ^>eeial care is bestowed on the modeUing of 
this figure; his enemies are seen cowering at his feet; but he is 
no longer made to a giant among dwarfs. At the same time^ 
in the bowing of the subordinate to bis superior^ even in our 
own day, we have an echo of this ancient principle of r^te- 
mentation. 

The direction followed by the condensations of the dream is 
prescribed on the one hand by the true prcconscious relations ot 
the dream-thoughtSj and on the other band by the attraction of 
the visual memories in the unconscious. The succe^ of the con¬ 
densation-work produces those mtensities which are required for 
penetration to the perc^tion-^steni, 

2. By the free transference of intensities, and in tbe service of 
the condcnsationg intmnediary Mens —compromtseSg as it were 
—are foimai (of. the numerous examples), Tbis, also, is some¬ 
thing nnhead of in the normal movement of our ideas, where 
what is of most importance is the selection and the retention of 
the right conceptujd material. On the other hand, composite and 
compromise formations occur with extraorduiary frequency 
when we are trying to find verbal expr^ion for preconscious 
thoughts; these are coitsidered '^slips of the tongue.” 

3. The ideas which transfer their intensities to one another 
are very kf &seiy c^^nnecied^and are joined together by such forms 
of association as are disdained by oitr serious thinking^ and left 
to be exploited solely by wit. In particular, assonances and pun¬ 
ning associations are treated as equal in v^ue 10 any other as¬ 
sociations. 

4. Contradictory thoughts do not try to eliminate one another, 
but continue side by side, and often combine to form conden¬ 
sation-products, as though no cotttrcdkthn ^jchted; or they 
form compronulses for which we should never forgive our 
thought, but which we frequently sanction in our action. 

These are some of the most con^icuous abnormal processes 
to which the dream-thoughts which have previously bttn ra- 
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tionally formed are subjected m the course of the dream-work. 
As the main feature of these piwesseSp we may see that the 
greatest importance is attached to rendering the catbecting en¬ 
ergy mobile and capabh discMrgs; the content and the in¬ 
trinsic significance of the psychic elements to which these 
catheres adhere becomG matters of secondary importance. One 
might perhaps assume that condensation and compromise-forma- 
tinn are effected only in the service of regression, when the oc¬ 
casion arises for changing thoughts into images. But the analysis 
—and still more plainly the synthesis—of such dreams as show 
no regression towards images, e^. the dream tod Masker: 
Conversation with Professor reveals the same processes of 
displacement and condensation as do the rest. 

We cannot^ therefore^ a^tiid the conclusion that two kinds of 
essentially different psychic processes participate in dream- 
format fon; one forms perfectly correct and httiiig dream- 
thoughtSi equivalent to the results of normal thinking, while the 
other deab with these thoughts in a most astonishing and^ as it 
seemSpi incorrect way. The latter process we have already set 
apart in Chapter VI as the dream-work proper. What can we 
say DOW as to the derivation of thb psychic process? 

tt would be impossible to answer this question here if we had 
not penetrated a considerable way into the ps^^chology of the 
neuroses^ and especially of hyslerk. From this, however, we 
learn that the same ^'incorrect’’ psychic processes—as well as 
others not enumerated—control the production of hysterical 
symptoms. In hysteria, too, we find at first a series of perfectly 
correct and fitting thoughts, equivalent to our conscious ones, 
of whose existence in this fonn we however^ learn nothing, 
i.e. which we can only subsequently reconstrect. If they have 
forced their way anywhere to perception, we discover from the 
analysis of the symptom formed that these normal thoughts have 
been subjected to abnomial treatment^ and ty means af 
condensation and compr't^mhe-fannaiiont through superficial as¬ 
sociations vfhkh colder up coniradkthns, and evcnlualh ahng 
the path of regression^ they have been conveyed inio the symp¬ 
tom r In view of the complete identity between the peculiarities of 
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the dream-wort and those of the psychic activity wluch issues 
In psychoneorotic sjmptoicns, we sbnU feel jtisti&ed In transfer¬ 
ring to the dream the oandusions urged upon us by hysteria. 

From the theory oi hysteria we barrow the proposition that 
suck on abnormal psychk eiabaraiion of a normal tram of 
tkaugkt takes place only whm the laiicf kas been used for ike 
transference of an uneonsdaus wish wMck dates from ike in¬ 
fantile life and is in a staie of repression. Complying with this 
propositianp we have built up the theory of the dream on the 
assumption that the actuating dream-wish invariably originates 
in the unconscious; wbichp as we have ourselves admitted, cannot 
be universally demonstrated, even though it cannot be refuted. 
But in order to enable us to SOy just what repression is^ after 
employing this terra so freely, we shall be obliged to make a 
further addition to our pfiydiclogical scaffolding. 

We had elaborated the Action of a primitive ps>TbiC ap¬ 
paratus, the work of which is regulated by the effort to avoid 
accuinuiatLon of excitation^ and as far as po^lble to maintain 
itself free from exdtation. For this r^son U was constructed after 
the plan of a reflex apparatus; motility, in the first place as the 
path to changes within the body^ was the channel of discharge 
at its disposal. We then discuss^ the psychic results of experi¬ 
ences of gratification j and were able at this point to introduce a 
second assumption, namely, that tbe aocumtdation of excitation 
—^by processes that do not concern us here—is felt as pain, and 
sets the apparatus in c^ration in order to bring about again a 
state of gratificatiDn, in which the dimuiution of excitation is 
perceived as pleasure. Such a current m tbe apparatus, issuing 
from pain and striving lor pleasure^ we call a wish. We have said 
that tin t Kin g blit a wish is capable of setting the apparatus in 
motion and that the course of any exatation in the apparatus is 
reflated automatically by the perceptlou of pleasure and pam. 
The fir^^t occurrence of wishing inay well have taken the fonn of 
a halludnatoiy cathexis of the memaiy' of gmlificatioo. But this 
baducination, unless It could be maintained to the point of ex- 
haustionT proved incap^le of bringing about a cessation of the 
need, and consequently of securing the pleasure connected with 
gratification. 
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Thus, there was required a second actmty“iJi our teoninol- 
Dgy Lhe activity of a second systeiu^—which would not allow the 
Hieniory-cathexi$ to force its way to peiceptioD and thence to 
bind the psychic forces but would lead the excitation emanating 
from the necd-sticnilus by a detour^ w^hich by means of volun¬ 
tary motility would ultimately so change the outer world as to 
permit the real perceptioo of the gratilying object. Thus (at we 
have already elaborated the scheme ol the ps>'diic apparatus; 
these two s^'stems are the germ of what we set up in the fully 
developed apparatus as the Ua, and the Pcs. 

To change the outer w^orld appropriately by means of mottiity 
requires the nccumulation of a Large total of experiences m the 
memory-^^'SlemSp as well as a manifold consolidation of the rela¬ 
tions wbkb are evoked m this memory-material by various di¬ 
recting ideas. We will now proceed further with our assumptions. 
The activity of the second system, groping in miiny directions, 
tcntati^'ely sending forth cathexes and retracting ihem^ needs 
on the one hand full command over ah memury-rnaterial, but 
on the other hand it would be a superfluous expenditure nf en- 
erg>^ were it to send along the individual thought-paths large 
quantities of cathexiSp which would then flow away to no purpose 
and thus diminish the quantity needed for changing the outer 
world. Oat of a regard for purpoaveness^ therefore^ I postulate 
that the second system succeeds in maintaining the greater part 
of the encrgic cathexes in a state of rest, and in using only a 
small portion for its operations of dispLacement. The mcchaiucs 
of these processes is entirely unknown to me; anyone who seri¬ 
ously wi^cs to follow up these ideas must address himsdf to 
the physical analogies, and fund some way of getting a picture 
of the sequence of motions which ensu^ on the excitation of the 
neuroaes. Here I do no more than hold fast to the idea that the 
activity of the &rst ^system aims at tke free &f lire 

quantitlES of and that the second system, by means 

of the ca Ibexes emanating from it, eRecis an mliibhiQH of this 
outflow^ a LransfoimaUon into dormant cathexls^ probably with 
a rise of potential. 1 therefore assume that the course taken by 
any excitation under the control of the second s^^stem is bound 
to quite different mechanical conditions from those which obtain 
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undw tbe control of tht fir^t system. After the second system has 
completed its vfork of experimental ihonghtj it removes the in- 
hibilion and damming up of ihe excitations and allows them to 
flow off into moUJity. 

An interesting train of thought now presents itself if we con¬ 
sider the relations of this inhihition of discharge hy the second 
system to the process of regulation by the pain-prindpte. I^t us 
now seek out the countcipart of the priiinaT}i^ experience of 
gratification, namely, the £ 3 :^pm€nce 0/ /cor. Let a 

perception-sttmidus act 00 the primitive apparatus and be the 
source of a pain-excitation. There will then ensue uncoordmated 
motor manifesLatJOns, which will go on until one of these with¬ 
draws the apparatus from perception, and at the same time from 
the pain. On the reappearance of the percept this manifestation 
will immediately be repeated (perhaps as a movement of flight)^ 
until the percept has again disappeared. But in this case no 
tendency will remain to recathect the perception of the source 
of pain by hallucination or othenvi^. On the contrary, there 
wtlJ be a tendency in the primarv' apparatus to turn away again 
from this painful memoTy-image itiiEdedialely if it is in any way 
awakened, since the overflow of its excitation into perception 
would, of course, evoke (or more precisely, begin to evoke) pain. 
This tumuig away from a recollection, which Is ncierely a repeti¬ 
tion of the former flight from perc^tion, h also facilitated by 
the fact that, unlike the perceptionj the recollection has not 
enough quality to arouse consdausness^ and thereby to attract 
fresh cathexis. This effortless and regular turning away of the 
psychic process from the memory of anything that had once 
been painful gives us the prototype and the first example of 
psyfhk represskn. We all know henv much of this turning away 
from the painfiU, the tactics of the ostrich, may still be showm 
as present even in the normal p^^chic life of adults. 

In obedience to the pain-principle, therefore, the first ^-sys^ 
tern is quite incapable of Introdnclng anything unpleasant into 
the thought-nexus. The system cannot do anything but wish, Tf 
this were to remain so, the activity of thought of the second sys¬ 
tem, which needs to have at its disposal all the memories stored 
up by experience, would be obstructed. But two paths are now 
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open: eitiicr the work of the second system frees itself com¬ 
pletely from the pain-prijiciple* and conlinu^^ its counjej paying 
no to the pain attached to given memories, or it contrives 
to cathect the inenioiy of the pab in $uch a manner as to preclude 
the liberation of pain- We can reject the ftist possibility^ as the 
pain-principle al^ proves to act as a regulator of the cycle of 
e;:cdtation in the second system; we are therefore thrown bade, 
upon the sccoud possibility^ namely;, that this system cathects a 
memory in such a manner as to inhibit any outflow of excita^ 
tion from it, and hence p also^, the outflowp comparable to a motor- 
innervaiionp needed for the development of pain. And thuSp 
setting out from Iato different startlng-pointSj ije. from regard 
for the pam-principle^ and from the principle of the least ex¬ 
penditure of innerATitionp we are led to the hypothesis that 
catbexis through the second system is at the same time an io- 
bibiUon of the discharge of excitation. Let us, however, keep a 
dose hold on the fact—for this is the key to the theory of re¬ 
pression—fAiJf t/te S€€(trjd system c^n OTity idea wAen 

it $5 m o pQskien to tnAsbk any fain emtinating from this idea. 
Anything that withdrew itself from this mhibilioo would d\$o 
remain inaccessible for the second system, ije. w^ould immedi¬ 
ately be given up by virtue of the paiu-prindple. The inhJbitiori 
of pairij howm-eTp need not be complete; it must be permitted 
to begin, since this indicates lo the second system the nature of 
the memoiyj and possibly its lack of fitness lor the purpose 
sought by the process of thought. 

The p^'chic process which is alone tolerated by the first sys¬ 
tem I shall now call the primary process; and that which results 
tinder the mhibitlng acthm of the second system I shall call the 
secondary pr&cess. 1 can also show at another point what 
purpose the second sy^stem Ls obliged to correct the primary 
process. The primary process strives for discharge of the ex¬ 
citation in order to establish with the quantity of excitation thus 
coUected an identity of perception^ the secondary process has 
abandoned this intention, and has adopted instead the aim of 
an idcttiiiy of thougAl. /\J1 thinking Ls merely a detour from the 
memory ol gratification {taken as a puipostve idea) to the 
Identical caihexis of the same memory, which is to be reached 
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once mcirfl by tbe path of motor experiences. Thought must 
coactTTt itself with the ccmnecling'paths beLweeu ideas without 
allowing itself to be misled by their mteasities. But it is ob¬ 
vious that conderisatioos of ideas and Intermediate ot com- 
pramise-fomiations are obstacles to the attainment of the 
identity which is aimed at; by subslilutiag one idea for another 
they swerve away from the path which would hare led onward 
from the first i^a. Sueb procedures are, therefore, carefully 
avoided in our secondary thinking. It will readily he 3 een,mor£^ 
over, that the pain-principle^ although at other times it provides 
the thfjught’process with its most important dues, may also put 
difficulties in its way in the pursuit of ipdeotity of thought. 
Hence, the tendency of the thinking process must always be to 
free itself more and more from exclusive regulation by the pain- 
prindple, and to restrict the development of affect through the 
work of thought to the very' minimum which remains effective 
as a signal. This refinement in functioning is to be achieved by a 
fresh byper-cathexis, effected with the help of consciousness. 
But we are aware that this refinement is sddom completely suc¬ 
cessful, even in normal psychic life, and that our thinking always 
remains liable to falsification by the intervention of the pain- 
prindple. 

This, however, is not the breach in the functionai efficiency of 
our psychic apparatus which makes it possible for thoughts rep¬ 
resenting the result of the secondary thought-work to fall into 
the power of the primary psychic process; by which fonnula we 
may now describe the operations resulting in dreams and the 
symptoms of hysteria. This inadequacy results from the con¬ 
verging of two factors in our development, one of which perUins 
solely to the psychic apparatus, and has exercised a determining 
influence on the relation of the two ^tems, while the other 
operates flucluatingly, and introduces motive forces of organic 
origin into the psychic life. Both originate in the iniantile life, 
and are a precipitate of the alteration which our psychic and 
somatic organisni has undergone »nce our infantile years. 

When 1 termed one of the psychic processes in the psychic 
apparatus the primary process, I did so not only in consideration 
of its status and function, but was also able to lake account of 
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the temporal relationship acttially involved. So far as we know, 
a p^chic apparatus possessing only the primary process does 
not existj and is to that eKtenl a theoretic^ fittion- but this at 
least Is a fid: that the prinwy' processes are pfesenl in the 
apparatus ftoni the beginnings while the secondary processes 
only take shape gradually during ihe course of life^ inhibiting 
and overlaying the primary, whilst gaining complete control 
over them perhaps only in the prime ol life. CNving to this belated 
arrival of the secondary processes, the essence of our being, con¬ 
sisting of unconscious wish-impulses, remains something which 
cannot be grasped or inhibited by the preconsdous; and its p^t 
is once and for ail restricted to indicating the most appropriate 
paths for the wish-tmpulses originating in the unconscious- These 
unconscious wishes represent for aU subsequent psychic striv¬ 
ings a compulsion to which th^ must submit themselves, ah 
though the>^ may perhaps endeavour to divert them and to guide 
them to superior aims. In consequence of this retardation, an 
extensive region of the memoiy'-material remains in fact inac- 
ce^ible to preconscious calhexis. 

Now among these wishrimpulsea originating in the infantile 
life, indestfiictible and incapable of inhibilionp there are some 
the fulfilments of which have come to be in contradiction with 
tbe puTposive ideas of our secondary thinking. The fultilment 
of these wishes would no longer produce an affect of pleasure, 
but one of pain; and ii w j^st this ronvecrinn 0j a^ect ikat con- 
slitutes Me essence 0/ what W€ €idl ^^represshn/* in whal man¬ 
ner and by what motive forces such a conversion can take place 
oonstiiutes the problem of repression, which we need here only 
touch upon in passing. It will suffice to note the fact that such a 
conversion of affect occurs in the course of development (one 
need only think of the emergence of disgust, originally absent 
in infantile life), and that it is connected with the activity of 
the secondary system. The memories from which the uncon¬ 
scious wish mokes a liberation of affect have never been ac¬ 
cessible lo the /^a.j and for that reason thb liberation cannot 
be inhibited. It is precisely on account of this generation of 
affect that these id^ are not now accessible even by way of 
the preconscious thoughts to which they have transferred the 
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energy of the wi^bes connecEcd ^rith them. On the contraryp the 
p^in-pzincipk comes into plsiy, and causes the Pcs^ to turn away 
tram Lhese transfcrcnce-tbougbis^ These latter are left to ihecn- 
selvesj are “repressed,'^ and thus the extsteace of a store of 
infantile memories, withdraivn from the beginning from the Fes^^ 
becomes the preliminary condition of reptession. 

In the most favourable case, the generation of pain terminates 
so Soon as the calhexb is withdravrn from the transference- 
thoughts in the and this result shows that the Intervention 
of the pain-principle b appropriate. It Ls otherwiscj however, if 
the repressed unconscious wish receives an organic reinforce- 
Dient which it can put at the semce of Its tiansference-tboughtSj 
and by which it can enable them to attempt to break through 
with their excitation, even if the cathesis of the Pcs. has been 
taken away from them. A defensive struggle then ensues^ Inas^ 
Tiiucb as the jPcj. reinforces the opposite to the repressed thoughts 
(counter-cathexi$)j and ihe eventual outcome is that the trans¬ 
ference^ thoughts (the carriers of the unconscious wish) break 
through in some form of compromise through ^mptom-forma¬ 
tion. But from the moment that the repressed thoughts are pow¬ 
erfully cathetted by the unconscious wish-tmpulsc, hut forsaken 
by the preconscious cathexis, they succumb to ihe primary 
psychic process, and aim only al motor discharge; or, if the way 
is clear^ at hallucinatory re^^ival of the desired identity of per¬ 
ception. We have already found, emplri<aJly^ ihat the “incarxect” 
processes described are enacted only with ihoughls which arc In 
a state of repression. We are now in a position to grasp yet an¬ 
other part of the total scheme of the facts. These 'incorrect’' 
processes are the primtiFy processes of the psychic apparatus; 
they occur wherever ideas abandoned by the preconscious cath- 
exis are lefi to themselves and can become filled vrith the unin¬ 
hibited energy which flows from the unconscious and strives for 
discharge. There are further facts which go to show that the 
processes described as “mcorrect'^ arc not really fablfications of 
our normal procedure, or defective thinking, but the modes of 
operation of the pSiir^chic apparatus when freed from inhibition, 
^us we see that the process of conveyance of the preconsdotis 
excitation to motility occurs in accordance with the same pro- 
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cedufCj and Lhal in the linkage of preconsdoxis ideas with words 
we may easdy manifested the same displacements and con¬ 
fusions (which we ascribe t.a iDaLieniion)^ Finally^ a proof of 
the bereased work made necessary by the inhibHioD of these 
primary modes of procedure mighL be found in the fact that we 
achieve a comkal a surplus to be disdiarged through 

ij we allaw these modes 0/ iftou^kt to come lo con- 
seiousness. 

The theory' of the psychoneuroses asserts with ab$ofute cer¬ 
tainty that it can only be sesual wish-impulaes from the infantile 
lifcj which have undergone repression (affect-conversion ) during 
the developmental period oE chUdhood, which are capable oE 
renewal at later periods of development (whether as a result oE 
our semsd constfttitioiij which has, of course, grown nut of an 
ortginaJ bisesruality, or in consequence of unEavourabk influ¬ 
ences in our sexual life); and which Ltierefore supply the mciivc- 
power for all psychoneurotic symptom-formation. It is only hy 
the introduction of these sexual forces that the gaps stUJ demon¬ 
strable in the theory of repression can be filled. Here, I will leave 
It undecided whether the postulate of the sexual and infantile 
holds good for the theory of dreams as well; I am not completing 
the lattetj because in assuming that ihe dr^m-wish invariably 
originates in the unconscious I have already gone a step beyond 
the demonstrable.®^ Nor will I inquire further into the nature 

Here, as elsewbirre, there are gaps in tbe iraLmcnt qf the iuhject+ wbidi 
I hax’c dtHbcmlely kfl, because to fill them up wauld^ on the one hand,, re¬ 
quire exeessiii'e labour, oud^ on the other handp t should to depend ou 
muienBl which is foreign to the dream. Thus, for examplr^ I have avoided 
stating whelher 1 give ibe word ^Suppressed'’ a dMerent meaning from that 
of the word ‘^rtpiessed.” No doubt, howevcTj it wj|| have beeame dear that 
the laLle r empliasiw more 1 hau ibe former the lelatlon to the unconsdous. 
I ha\T not gan£ into the problem which obviously arises^ of why the dream- 
thaughls undergo dbtqrtian by the cemotshlp even wben tMy abandon tbe 
progressive path lo cooisciousness, and choose ihe path of irgression. And 
90 wiLh other simUor qmissioiis, 1 have, above ad, Sought to soMC idea 
of the problems Lo which the tuitber dissection of the dieam-work Itads^ 
and to tndiaito the other themes with whEcfa these aie connected. It wis^. 
however^, not always e^y to dechk Just where Ibe pursuit shouM bo dis¬ 
continued.—That 1 have not treat^ cxbaustfvoly Uw part which the 
paycho-scxuflJ life pla>s in the dreamy and ha^^e avoided the IntorprelotioH 
of dreams of on obviously sexual conxent, is due to a special leaspD—which 
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of the difference the phy of psychic forces m dmuA- 

fontLation and in the formation of hysterical symptoms, since 
there is fuissing here the needed fuller knowledge of one of the 
two things to be compaied. But there is another point which 1 
regard m important^ and I will confess at once that k was only 
on account of this pobt that 1 entered upon all the discu^ions 
oonceming the two psychic systms^ their modes of operation, 
and the fact of repression. It dons not greatly matter whether I 
have conceived the psychologiaU relations at issue with ap¬ 
proximate correctness, or^ as is easily possible in such a difficult 
matter, wrongly and imperfectly. However our views may change 
about the interprclation ol the psychic censorship or the correct 
and the abnormal elaboration of the dreann^ontenl, it remains 
certain that such processes arc active in dream-formation^ and 
that in their essentials they reveal the closest analogy with the 
processes cibser\^ed in the formation of hysterical ^mptoms. 
Mow the dream is not a pathological phenomenon; it does not 
presuppose any disturbance of our psychic equilibrium; and it 
does not leave behind it any weakening of our efhdency or 
capacities^ The ohjecUan that no conclusions can be drawn about 
the dreams of healthy persons from my own dreams and Ifom 
those of my ueurotic patients may be rejected without com- 
tnent. If, then, from the nature of the given phenomena we infer 
the nature of their motive loroes, we find that the psychic 
mechanism utilised by the neuroses is not newly-created by a 
morbid disturbance that lays hold ol the psychic life, but lies 
Ln readiness in the normal structure of our psv'chic apparatus. 


may net perhaps hi tboi wiucb the mder would c^ipcOL, 1 l is obsalutfly 
alien to my a:Icw^ and my ncHrotHUidb^cal doctrines to re^rd the w- 
iml life os m pwirmdum with which neilber the physidim nor the sdentiffc 
InvesU^tor should concern himself. To the tnotal iiKligatKDn whkli 
prompted the iransbtcir d( ot Doldis to keep from ibtt reader'i 

kdDwkd^ the chaiHer on atKui] dreams contiiloed in the 0/ 

£}reo3BiJ IS meieJy ludicrons. For my onu port, what decided my procedure 
Was solely the knowledse ih^t In the cxplociatlon ot suud dreams I ohoukt 
be bound to Rct deeply InvolvYd ui the still unexplniocd probkms of per- 
verflou Jicyi bisGKuality; It was for ihk te^sitn that 1 Teser>^ this mateiial 
lor irealmcAt elsewhere. 
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The two psychic systems, the frontier-censorship between them* 
the inhibiLioii atid overbying of the one activity by the other, 
the relations of bath to consciousness—or whatever may lake 
the place of these concepts on a jttstcr intetpretaUem of the actual 
relations—all these belong to the narmal structure of our psychic 
bstnjinent^ and the dreain shows us one of the paths which lead 
to a koowtedge of this structure^ If we to be content wLLh 
a mininium of perfectly assured additions to our knowledge, we 
shall say ihaL the dream affords proof that suppresst^d wff- 
l^ial cottiinues exisl even in tkr. normal person and femaini 
capable af psychic activity. Dreams are one of the manifestations 
of this suppressed materii; iheoreiically, this is true in all cases» 
and in tangible esperience, it has been found true in at least a 
great number of cases, which happen to display most plainly 
the more slriking features of the dream-life. The suppre^ised 
psychic material, which in the waking slate has been prevented 
from expression and cut off from iniernaJ perception by the 
mutual JOff o/ caniradktary aitUudes^ fmds ways and 

means, under the sway of compromise-formations, of obtruding 
Itself on consciousness during the night. 

Flectere si nequeo Superas^ A cheranta m&vebo. 

At any rate^ the mterpretathn a} dreams is the via regia fo m 
knowledge af the uncmscioifs dement in our psychic life. 

By the analysis of dreams we obtain some insight bto ihe 
composition of this most marvellous and most m>^terk>us of in- 
stromenis; it is true that ihis only takes us a little way . but it 
gives us a start which enables us, setting out from the angle of 
other (properly pathological) formations, to penetrate furthv 
in our disjoining of the inslnunent. For disease—at all events 
that which is rightly called functiotial—does not necessarily pre¬ 
suppose the destruction of this a|:^>araluSf or the establishment 
of new dcav^ages in its interior; it can be esjplained dynamically 
by the strengthening and weakening of the components of the 
play of forces, so many of ihe activities of whi^ are covereil 
up in normal ftuicUoning. It might be shown elsewhere how the 
fact thm the apparatus is a combination of two instances nhm 
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permits of a refijiemeal of its norma] tunctionUiB which would 
have been impossible to * single syatcm.^ 

P, THE UNCONSCtOUS AND CONSCIOUSNESS. HZALlTV 

If we look more dosely, we may observe that the psyc^Io^cal 
coDsiderations estamincd in the foregoing chapter require us to 
not the existence of two systems near the motor end of 
the psychic apparatus, but tufo i/iidJ of procciits or ^ctursei 
taktn by fwrfifltfojj. hut this does not disturb us; for -we must 
always be ready to drop our auxiliary ideas, when we think we 
are in a position to replace them by somelhing which coni« 
fjQgtr to the unknown reality. I.et us now try to correct certain 
views which may have taken a misconceivi^ form as bug as 
we regarded the two ^lems, in the crudest and most obvious 
sense, as two localities within the psychic apparatus views 
which have left a precipitate in the terms “repression” and 
“penetration." Thus, when we say that an unconscious thought 
strives for trandatiun into the preconscioua b order subse¬ 
quently to penetrate through to consciousness, we do not mean 
that a second idea has to be formed, in a new locality, like a 
paraphrase, as it were, whilst the original persists by its side; 
and similarly, when we speak of penetration into consciousness, 
we wish carefully to detach from ibis notion any idea of a change 
of locality. When we say that a preconscious idea is repressed 
and subsequently absorbed by the unconscious, we might be 
tempted by these images, borrowed from the idea of a struggle 
for a particular territory, to assume that an arrangement b 
really broken op m the one psychic locality and replaced by a new 
one in the other locality. Fm these coraparisons we will sub¬ 
stitute a description which would seem to correspond more 
closely tq the real stale of affairs; we will say that an energic 

“Tie dram H not tl»r only phenomenon that penniu ns to k™ 
wycbopailiDlaKy on psycbploey. In a ahort tuifLmsbcd qI m 

ihe MiinatsKkrift /lir Psyekiatrit uwd piychi^ekftt 

liichamsmin d*r i8^, ood Vb^r 

i jkltempted 10 LoterpTOt a numtwr ol psi chic m^tmfesfiafioiu I 50 ™ 

Id &upjMitt of the same ocmcctytkin. (Tfae$e and ctther artk'les oa 

"'Lapses of Speech/'" Lave now been publisbed in tbe PsyihQ- 
paikidogy a/ Ewryfhy 
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cath^xis IS shifted tq or witiidrawti from a certain arrangement, 
so tMt the psychic formation falb under the doirutiation oi a 
given instance pr is withdrawn from it. Here again we replace 
a topographical mode of representation by a dynamic one; it b 
not the p^'chtc formation that appears to us as the mobiJe eEe- 
inentj but its innervation*”' 

Nevertheless, 1 think it ejq>edient and justifiable to continue 
to use the illustrative idea ol the two systems. We shad avoid 
any abuse of this mode of representation ii we remember that 
ideast thoughtsj and psychic formations in general miisl not in 
any case be localized in organic elements of the nervous system 
buly so to speak, bctweeft Ihem^ where resbtances and associa¬ 
tion-tracks form the correlate corresponding to them* Every¬ 
thing that can become an object of internal perception is virtiialf 
tike the inuigie in the telescope produced by the crossing of light- 
rays. But we are justified in thinking of the systems—which have 
nothing psychic in thcmseLveSp and which never become acces¬ 
sible to our psychic perception—as something similar to the 
lenses of the telescope, which project the image, li we continue 
this comparison, we might say that the censorship between the 
two systems corresponds to the refraction of rays on passing 
into a new medium. 

Thus far, wc have developed our psychology on our own re^ 
Sponsibility; it Is now time to turn and look at the doctrines 
prevailing in modem ps>xhalog>''j and to examine the relation 
of these to gur theories. The problem of the unconscious in 
psychology is, according to the forcible statement of Lipps,'** 
less d psychological problem than Me problem of psychology. As 
long as psychology disposed of this problem by the verbal ex¬ 
planation that the -'psychic” h the “conscious/^ and that "^un¬ 
conscious psychic occurrences'^ are an obvious contradiction, 
there was no possibili ty of a physidaD's observations of abnormal 
mental states bebg turned to any psychological account. The 

This coneeptJou imdcrwEnt claboraliDU and idEHiieotion when it wu 
recognized that the eiscutia] character of s precDiudcm iilcst was |U can^ 
DMlian with the K^ucs of wbal idc« {Tbr XJncniisdstu, 

Fofi€rj^ voL iv^ p, 9®), 

« D^r JSefiTT^ dts UKhrjmjjtrn » drr Fiyckohtk. Lectune deHvered at the 
Thiftl Intcmatjanal FsychobgiciU Cotiffrias at Murdchp 1S97- 
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^hysidaia and the phllowpluer can meet floly when both acknowl¬ 
edge shat "^'unconsciotis psychic processes'' h “the appropriate 
aiid justihed Esptession for jm established fact.” Iht physician 
cannot but reject, with a shrug of lii$ $hGuIderSt the assertion that 
“eonsciousoess is the indispensable quality of the psychic t ^ 
his respect for the utterances of the philosophers is still great 
enough, he may perhaps assume that he and they do not deal 
with the same tbing and do not pursue the same science. For a 
single Lntehigent obsenp'alion of the psychic life of a neurotic, 
a single analysis of a dream, must force upon him the unshakable 
CQnvktion that the cnost complicated and the most accurate 
operations of thought, to which the name of p^chic occurrences 
can surely not be refused, may take place without arousing 
consciousness.*^ The physician, it is true^ does not learn of these 
unconscious processes until they have produced am effect on 
cunsdousness which admits of oommimication or observation. 
But this effect on tx>nsdou&ness may show i psychic character 
which differs completely from the unconscious process, so that 
internal perception cannot possibly recogDOT in the first a sub- 
5titute for the second. The physician must reserve himself the 
right to penetrate, by a pri>c£ss af dctfucf/eit, from \h& effect on 
consciousness to the unconscious psychic process; he learns in 
Ihb way that the effect on consciousness ia only a remote psychic 
product of the unconscious process, and that the latter has not 
become conscious as such, and has, moreover, enisled and op¬ 
erated without ID any way betraying ii^H to consciuuan^. 

A return from the owr-esLimation of the property of con- 
Bcioustiesa is the indspensabie prrihninary to any genuine in¬ 
sight into the course of psychic events* Lipps has said, the 

t am luppy lo be able to point to an atitiior who has diawn from tlw 
5tiidy of dreams the saM caadimon m rrgarda the leUtlan beiwoeo <p&n- 
the uutondciom. 

Dy Pttt says: "‘The probSem: whal is ihe psyebe, mimifMtJy rcqaijta a 
pnJimijiary ecamlnatwn as td whether eaiudouKie»i and paydie are Sden- 
tkal. But it Is Juit iMs preliniimuy tjUMtioTi which fe ansTixrcd in tbe nega¬ 
tive by the dream, which shows that the ccMpt of the psyche citends 
bey ood that ot coasdotuccss, mudi os the gmvitatiOJiai bnre of a star 
extends beyoEid lis ipbece of lureinMily^ (jPAfToj. d. J/ystr*. p. 47 ^^ 

^It li a truth which camiDi be suladeiitty empba^ed that the cofictpts 
ol consciouaness aad of the psyche are not co<xlcoslLve** (p, 3^1" 
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tificotisdaus must be accepted as the genetal basis of ihe psychic 
life. The ujiconsdous is the larger circle which indmdes the smaUcr 
clrdeof thecozisclous; g veiylh mg conscjoiis has a prcLiniiriary un¬ 
conscious stage, whereas the tmcdosclous can stop at this stage, 
and yet claim to be considered a full psychic function^ The un¬ 
conscious is the true psychic leality; in its inn£f naifirc iV is jusi 

muck unknown io tis os ike Tc<dUy of ike exl&^al worlds ond 
if u fust as imperfec^ty contmunicated fa us by the data of con¬ 
sciousness as h the external world by ihe reparis of ottr sense- 
organs. 

We get Hd of a series of dream-pfohlems which have claimed 
much attention fmm earlier writers on the subject when the old 
antithesis between conscious life and dream-life is discarded, 
and the unconscious psychic assigned to its proper place. Thus# 
many of the achievements which are a matter for wonder in a 
dream are now no longer to be attributed to dreaming, but to 
unconscious thinking^ which is active also during the day. If the 
dream seems to make play with a symbolical representation of 
the body, as Schemer has said, we know that this is the work 
of certain unconscious phantasies^ which are probably under 
the sway of sexual impulses and find expression not only in 
dreams, but also in hysterical phobias and other symptoms- If 
the dream continues and completes mental work begun during 
the day, and even brings valuable new ideas to Hght^ we have 
only to strip off the dream-disguise from this^ as the contribu¬ 
tion of the dream-work, and a mark of the assistance of dark 
powers in the depths of the psyche (cfp the devil in Tartini^s 
sonata-dream). The Intellectual achievement as such belong t# 
the same psychic forces as are responsible for aU such achievt- 
meuts during the day. We are probably much too inclmod i« 
overestimate the conscious character even of Intellectual and 
artistic produclkm. From the reports of certain writers who have 
been highly productive, such as Goethe and Helmholtz^ we leam^ 
rather j that the most essential and original part of their creations 
came to them in the form of inspirntiemSt and offered itself t» 
their awareness in an almost completed stale. In other cases, 
where there is a concerted effort of all the psychic forces, there 
b iwlhing strange in the fact that conscious activity^ toOp lends 
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Its aid- Btit it is iht much-abused privilege of coosdous activity 
tQ hide from us all other activities wherever it participates. 

it hardly seems worth while to take up the historicaJ sigoiE- 
cance of dreams as a separate theme. WTaere, for instaocer a 
leader has heed impelled by a dream to engage in a hold imder- 
taking^ the success of which has had the effect of changidg his¬ 
tory, a dew problem arises only so long as the dream is regarded 
as a mysterious power and contrasted with other more familiar 
p^chic forces. The problem disappears as soon as we regard the 
dream as a ft>rm oj exprcsswn for impulses to which a resistance 
was attach^ during the day^ whilst at night they were able tc 
draw reinfcrcement from deep-IyinE smirces of eidiation.*^ But 
the great respect with which the ancient peoples regarded dreams 
is based on a Just piece of psychological divination. It is a 
homage paid to the unsubdued and indestructible elemejit in the 
human souJp to the power which furnishes the dream- 

wish, and which we have found again in our unconscious. 

iL is not without purpo^ that I use the eiq>ression in our un- 
comchuSj for what we so call does not coincide with the titicon- 
scious of the philosophers, nor with the uncionscious of Lipps. As 
they use the term, ii merely means the opposite of the conscious. 
That there e:xi$L noL only conscious but also unconscious psychic 
processes is the opinion at issue p which is so hotly contested and 
50 energetically defended. Lipps enunciates the more compre¬ 
hensive doctrine that thing p^chic exists as unconscious, 
but that some of it may exist also as consdotts. But it h not to 
prove ikis doctrine that we have adduced the phenomena of 
dreams and hysterical symptom-formation; the observation of 
normal life alone snElces to establish Its correctness beyond a 
doubt. The novel fact that we have learned from the analysis 
of psycho-pathological formations, and indeed from the Erst 
member of the group, from dreams, is that the unconscious— 
and hence aU that is psychic—occurs as a function of two sep¬ 
arate systems, and that as such it occurs even in nDnua] psy^chic 
life. There are consequently iwo kinds of unconscious^ whkh 
have not as yet been distinguished by psychologists. Both are 

*5 0. here {p. i i> the dimm (ra-rtpor) ot Aksajider the Great at the 
airgF of Tyre. 
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unconscious in the psy'chologicaJ sense; but in our sense the 
first, which we call Ucs., is likewise incapable of consciousness^ 
whereas the second we caU Fcj. because its excitations, after the 
observance of certain rules, are capable of reaching conscious¬ 
ness; perhaps not before they have again undergone censorship, 
hut nevertheless regardless of the Ucs, system. The fact that in 
order to attain consciousness the excitations must pass through 
an unalterable scries^ a successiou of instances, as is betrayed 
by the changes produced in them by the censorship, has enabled 
us to describe them by analogy in spatial terms. We described 
the relations of the two systems to each other and to conscious¬ 
ness by saying that the system Fes. is like a screen between the 
system (/cs. and consciousness. The system Fes. not only bars 
access to consciousness, but also controls the access to voluntary 
motility, and has contral of the emission of a mobUe cathectic 
energy, a portion of which is familiar to us as attention.^’ 

We must also steer clear of the distinction between the 
coascious and the subconscious, which has found such favour in 
the more recent literjiinre on lie psychoneu roses, for jtist such 
a distiaclion seems to emphasUe the equivalence of what is 
psychic and wliat is conscious. 

What role is now Jeft^ In our representation of things^ to the 
phenomenon of consciousness, once so all-powerful and over¬ 
shadowing all else? None other than oj a sense-organ for 
the perception of psychic qualkies. According to the fundamental 
idea of our schematic aLtempt we can regard consdoiis perception 
only as the funedou pre^r to a spetial system for which the 
abbreviated designation Cs. cornioends itaslf. This system we 
conceive to he similar in its mecbanjcal characteristics to the 
perception-sy'stem and hence excitable by qiialiti^, and in¬ 
capable of retaining the trace of changes: i.e. devoid of mmioiy. 
The pi^diic apparatus which, with the sense-organ of the F‘ 
systems, is turned lo the outer world, is itselt the outer world for 
the scnscH^rgan of Cj.j whose teleological justification depends 

Cf. here my remjuks in tht 0/ the Sadeij for Psyckkat Re~ 

Jtearck^ voL m’l, in wliicii tht dcscripLive, dynamic ud syitematiq mcan- 
mgs nl the Bjnhij^oiES wo^rd '^Uncikii^cioiu'* nre di^tmniished Ir&m ane an- 
<?ther. 
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on this relntJonEfaip. We are herie once more confronted with the 
principle of lie succession of instances whidi seems to dominate 
the structure of the apparotiis. The material of excitation flow^ 
to the ^nse-org^ Cs. from two sides! first from the P-systemT 
whose excitation^ qualitatively condltionKjp probably uncier]goes 
a new elaboration until it attains conscious perception; and, 
secondly, from the inLerior of the apparatus itself ^ whose qiiantl- 
Lative processes are perceived as a qualitative series of pleasures 
and pains once they have reached consciousness after imdergoing 
certain changes. 

The philosophers, who became aware that accurate and highly 
complicated thought-stnictures are possible even without the 
coHiperatioa of consciousness, thus found it difficult to ascribe 
any function to consciousness; it appeared to them a superflu- 
aus mirroring of the completed psychic process. The analogy of 
our C$^ ^stem with the percepdon-systems relieves us of this 
embarrassment. We see that percepdott through our sense- 
organs results in directing an atUnilon^thexis U> the paths 
aloDg which the incaming sensory excitadon diduses itself; the 
qualitative txcitadon of the P-sys\jtm serves the mobile quan- 
dty in the psychic apparatus as a regulator of its discharge. We 
may claim the same function fc^ the overlying sense-organ of 
the Cj- systfiOL, By perceiving new qualities^ It furnishes a nevr 
contribution for the guidance and suitable distribution of the 
mobile eathexis-quantidcs. By means of perceptions of pleasure 
and pain, 11 inOuences the course of the cathexes within the 
psychic apparatus^ which othenvise operates nnconsdotisJy and 
by the displacement of quant ides. It Is probable that the pain- 
principle first of all regulates the displacetnenu of cathexis auto- 
matic^y^ but it is quite passible that consciousness contributes 
a second and more subtle regulation of the$e qualides^ which 
may even oppose the first, and perfect the functional capacity 
of the apparatus, by placing it in a position contrary to its orig¬ 
inal design^ subjecting even that which Induces pain to cathexis 
and to elaboration^ We learn from neuro-psychology that an im¬ 
portant part in the functional activity of the ap^anitus Ls 
ascribed to these regulations by the qualitative exdtatioiis of 
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liic sense-organs. The automatic rule of the primary pain-prin¬ 
ciple;, together with the limitatiDii of itmctional capacity bound 
up with it, is broken by the sensory regulations, which are them¬ 
selves again autamadsnis. We hud that repression^ which, 
though originally expedient, nevertheless finally brings about a 
harmiul lack of inUbidou and of psychic control, overtakes 
memories much more easily than it docs perceptions, becau^ In 
the fortncr there Is no additional catbexLs from the excitation oi 
the psychic sense'Or^ins. WUlst an idea which k to be warded 
off may fail to become conscious because it has succumbed to 
repression, jt may on other occasions come to be repressed 
simply because it has been withdrawn from conscious perception 
on other grounds. These are clues which we make use of in ther¬ 
apy in order to undo accomplished repressions^ 

The value of the b>'X)erH:athexis which is produced by the 
regulating influence of the Cs. sense-organs on the mobile quan- 
dty is demonstrated in a teleological context by nothing more 
dearly than by the creation of a new series of quoUtieSp and 
consequently a new regulation, which constitutes the preroga¬ 
tive of man owr the antmak. For the mental processes arc In 
themselves unqualitative except for the excitations of pleasure 
and pain which accompany them: whichp as we know^ must be 
kept w^ithm limits as pckssible disturbers of thought In order to 
endow them with quality^ they are associated In man with verbal 
memories, the qualitativ'e residues of which suffice to draw upon 
them the ntlention of consciousness, which in turn endows 
thought with a new mobile csthexis. 

It is only on a dissection of hysterical mental precedes that 
the manilold nature of the problcDis of consciousness becomes 
apparent. One then receives the impression that the transition 
from the preconsdous to the conscious cathexis is associated 
with a censorship rimilar to that bet^'cen Ucs. and Pcs* This 
censorship, too, begins to act only when a certain quantitative 
limit is reached, so that thought-formations which are not very 
intense escape it. AU possible cases of detention from consdous- 
iie£s and of penetratioD into oonsdousness under certain restric¬ 
tions are included within the range of psychoneurolk phenomr 
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ena; all pdinl to the mtimate and twofold conii^tion between 
the censorship and consciousness. I shall conclude these psycho¬ 
logical consideratiojis with the record ol two such occurrences. 

On the occasion of a consultation a few years ago, the patient 
wa$ an mtelligeiit'locking girl with a simple^ upaffetled nmniier,^ 
She was strangely aitired; for whereas a woman's dress is usu¬ 
ally carefully thought out to the last pleat, one of her stockings 
was hanging down and two of the buttons of her blouse were 
undone. She complained of pains m one of her legSj and esptised 
her calf without being asked to do so. Her chief complaint^ how¬ 
ever^ was as loll-Dws: She had a feeling in her body as ikaugh 
^om^tking were Jtkkirtg mio it -wAkh maved to end fro ond 
shook her iht&ugA end through^ This sometimes seemed to make 
her whole body stiff. On hearing this^ my colleague In consulta¬ 
tion looked at me; the trouble was quite obvious to him* To 
both of us it seem^ peculiar that this suggested nothing to the 
patient's tnothef, though she herself must repeatedly ha^-e been 
in the situation described by her child. As for the girl^ she had 
no idea of the import of her words ^ or she would never have 
allowed them to pass her lips. Here the censorship had been 
hoodwinked so successfully that under the mask of an innocent 
complaint a phantasy was admitted to consciousness which 
otherwise would have remained in the preconscious. 

Another eMunplet I began the psychoanalytic treatment of a 
boy of fourteen who was suffering from fre iconvuisifj hysterica) 
vomiting, headache, etc,, by assurLng him that after dosing his 
eyes he would see pictures or that ideas would occur to him, 
which he was to communicate to me. He replied by describing 
pictures. The U$t impression he had received before coming to 
me was revived visudly in his memory. He had been playing a 
game of checkers with his uncle, and now he saw the checker¬ 
board before him. He commeiitecl on various positions that were 
favourable or imfavourable, on moves that were not safe to 
make. He then saw a dagger lying on the checker-board—an 
object bdunging to his father, but which his phantasy laid on 
the checker-board* Then a sickle was lying on the hoard; a 
scythe was added; and finally, he saw the image of an old peas¬ 
ant mowing the grass in front oi his father's house far away. A 
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few days later 1 discovered the meaning of this series of pictures. 
Disagreeable family drcumstaoces had made the boy eadted 
and nervous. Here was a case of a harsh, irasrible father, who 
had lived unhappily with the boy's mother, and whose educa¬ 
tional methods consisted of threats; he had dixisixied his gentle 
and delicate wife, and remarried; one day he brought home a 
young woman as the boy's new molher. The illness of the four- 
teen-ycar-old boy developed a few days later. It was the sup¬ 
pressed rage against his father that had combined these images 
into intelligible allusions. The material was furnished by a 
mythological reminiscence. The sickle was that with which Zeus 
castrated his father; the scythe and the image of the peasant 
represented Kronos, the dolent old man who de\'ours his chfl- 
dncn, and upon whom Zeus wreaks bis vengeance in so unhlial 
a manner. The father's marriage gave the boy an opportunity of 
returning the reproaches and threats which the child had once 
heard bis father utter because he played with his genitals (the 
draught-board; the prohibited moves; the dagger with vvhich 
one could kill). We have here long-impressed memories and 
tteir unconscious derivatives which, under the guise oj mean¬ 
ingless pictures, have slipped into consciousness by the devious 
paths opened to them. 

If I were asked what is the theoretical value of the study of 
dreams, I should reply that it lies in the additions to psycho¬ 
logical knowledge and the beginnings of an understanding tif 
the neuroses which we thereby obtain. Who can foresee the im¬ 
portance a thorough knowledge of the structure and functions 
of the psychic apparatus may attain, when even our present 
stete of knowledge permits of successful therapeutic interven- 
tioD in the curable forms of the psychoneuroses? But, it may be 
ashed, what of the practical value of this study in regard to a 
knowledge of the psyche and discovery of the hidden peculiari¬ 
ties of individual character? Have not the unconscious impulses 
revealed by dreams the value of real forces in the psychic life? 
Is the ethical significance of the suppressed wishes to be lightly 
disregarded, since, just as they now create dreams, they may 
some day create other things? 

I do not feel justlBed in answering these questions. 1 have not 
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followed up aspect of the problem of dreams. Ip any 
however, I believe ihat the Rcinan Emperor was in the wrong 
in ordering one of his subjects to be executed because the latter 
had dreamt that be had killed the Emperor. He should first of 
all have endeavoured to discova: the significance of the man's 
dream; most probably it was not what it seemed to be. And 
even ii a dream of a difierenl content had actually had this trea¬ 
sonable meaning, it would still have been well to recall the 
words of PJato—that the virtuous man contents himself with 
dreaming of that which the wicked man does in actual life. 1 am 
therefore of the opinion that dreams should be acquitted of evil. 
Whether any reality is to be attributed lo the unconscious 
wishes, I cannot say. Reality must, of course, be denied to all 
transitoty and inlerrofidiate thoughts. If vre had before us the un¬ 
conscious wi^cs, brought to their final and truest expression, we 
should still do well to remember that psychic reality is a special 
form of existence which must not be confounded with material 
reality. It seems, therefore, unnecessary that people should refuse 
to accept the responsibility for the immorality of their dreams. 
With an appreciation of the mode of functioning of the psychic 
apparatus, and an insight into the relations between conscious 
and unconscious, all that is ethically offensive in our d ream-life 
and the life of phantasy for the most part disappears. 

“'What a dream has told us of our relations to the present 
(reality) we will then seek also in our consciousness, and we 
must not be surprised if we discover that the monster we saw 
under the magnifying-glass of the analysis is a tiny little in¬ 
fusorian" (H. Sachs). 

For all practical purposes In judging human diaracter, a man's 
actions and consdous expressions Of thought are in meet cases 
sufficienL Actions, above all, deserve to be placed in the front 
tank; for many impulses which penetrate into consciousness are 
neut^ired by real forces in the psychic life before they find 
issue in action; indeed, the reason why they frequently do not 
encounter any psychic obstacle on their path is because the uo- 
consdous is certain of their meeting with resistance later. In 
any case, it is highly instructive to learn something of the in¬ 
tensively tilled soil from which our virtues proudly emerge. For 
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the complexity of human character^ dynamically mo\'ed in all 
directions^ very rarely accommodates itself to the arbitrament 
of a simple alternative^ as om ftntiqiaated moral philosophy 
would have it. 

And what of the value of dreams in regard to our knowledge 
of the future? That* of course^ is quite out of the question. One 
would tike to substitute the words: ^^io regard to our knowledge 
of the past." For iu every sense a dream has its origin m the 
past. The ancient belief that dreams reveal the future is not 
indeed entirely devoid of truth. By representing a wish as ful* 
hUed the dream certainly leads us inio the futiue; hut this 
future, which the dreamer accepts aa his present, has been 
shaped in the Ukeuess of the past by tbe ludestmctible wish. 
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